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PREFACE TO THl- SECOND Rl' VISED 
EDiriON 


7 'he first revision of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
edition of 1904, was issued sixteen years after its first publication as 
a textbook. After another interval, of twelve years, 1 now i^ive out 
this second revised edition, d'he text has a<i^ain been subjected in 
every part to a careful revision and the latest assured results of dis- 
covery and research have been incorporated. 'The additkins include, 
besides many new sections, a wholly new chapter (under the title of 
^\i:^ean Civilization) on the (’retail and the AU’ccnaxin period. 'I'he 
series of cuts has been augmented by the addition of many new illus- 
trations, including five plates in colors. Wkirks of sjiccial importance 
that have appeared since the iss\.K‘ of the first revised edition of the 
book have been added to the bibliographies, and books superseded 
by later works omitted from the lists. 

In the 'Topics for Cdass Reports the subjects suggested, it will be 
noted, bear largely on the private life, tlie manners, and the customs 
of the period under review ; tliat is, on matters which could not be 
given detailed treatment in the text without leaving lank and meager 
the narrative of events. 'I'hat the citations for readings in tlie jirepa- 
ration of these rejiorts might possess the maximum of usefulness for 
schools wliose expenditures for books must be carefully limited, these 
selections have, in so far as possible, been restricted to just a few of 
the l>_-st, yet inexpensive, books on the subjects named. 

Tor assistance that I have received in the work of revision on this 
edition I am under special indebtedness to Dr. W. Max Miiller, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who kindly read the manuscript of the 
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chapters on the Orient and favored me with many valuable sugges- 
tions. d>) Dr. Joseph Edward Harry, of the University of Cincinnati, 
1 also owe thanks for aid in reading the proofsheets of the chapters 
on Creek history, and to Mr. wStillmaii Percy Roberts Chadwick, of 
'The Phillips Exeter Academy, for a .similar service in connection with 
the jiroofsheets of th(‘ chapters covering the history of Rome. 



preface: ro riii : iarst ri<: vised 

EDITION 

I cannot perhaps better introduce what I have to say here than 
by quoting the following paragraph from the preface to the iS88 
edition of this work ; '' The following pages arc a revision and ex- 
pansion of . . . my Outlines of Ancient Histo?y, which was published 
as a library book in 1882 by Messrs. Harper Brothers. It is 
through the generous action of these [xiblishers that I have had the ad- 
vantage of making this earlier work the basis of the present text-book.” 

After the lapse of sixteen more years I now give out the present 
revised edition. The Oriental portion of the work has been almost 
wholly rewritten ; the Circek part is based on my History of Greece 
(1S95); K-oman j^ortion on my A’ome: Jfs Rise and Fall (1901). 

Besides this brief statement of fact there arc various other things 
relating to the sco})C and aim of the work that might properly enough 
be said in this place ; but the book must speak for itself. 1 write 
these prefatory words solely to exjjress my gratitude to those who 
have helped me, and in doing this to disclaim title to that which does 
not belong to me. It would not be right should I withhold the fact 
that during the years 1 have labored on the volume 1 have from time 
to time been assisted by several eminent historical scholars, and that, 
while the faults of the book are all my own, to these scholars should 
be ascribed in part whatever merits it may possess, 'ho Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, T am deeply indeb!! d for 
aiding me in the revision of the proof sheets of the chapters of the 
Oriental part of the volume; to Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, for many 
years head of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
I owe special thanks for reading the proofs of the (heek portion; 
to Dr. Kduard Meyer, of the University of Halle, and Professor 
Henry F. Pelham, of the University of Oxford, 1 am indebted for 
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reading all tlic chapters (hut in their more extended form as they 
appear m my Komc : Its Jtise and Juill) of the Roman })art ; while 
to Professor George L. Purr, of Ca)rneU University, I am under like 
deep obligation for giving me his scholarly aid in the revision of the 
sheets of those chapters of my ATiddlc on which the continu- 

atioii ot the jjresent work Irom the c'xtinction ot the Roman Empire 
in the West to its restoration bv Charlemagne is basc'd. 

1 wish further to make gratetul acknowk'dgment of the assistance* 
given me by Mrs. Malx‘1 K. Ilodder, graduate .student of Radclifft* 
( ollege, ( ambridge, in the revision and extension of the bibliographies 
ot the Greek and Roman chaj)lers ; and of the aid I have received 
from my former pupil, Miss Lucy M. Planchard, who has kindly 
given me the benefit of long class-room use of the earlier work by 
making various suggestions which [ have found very helpful. 

I would also tender my thanks to the officers of the Architectural 
Tdbrary of the Massachusetts Institute of d'echnology, of the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard Cfniversity, of the Public Library of Boston, 
and ot the Public Library of (aiuinnali, lor the use and loan of 
books, photographs, and other illustrative material. . . . In this con- 
nection it is fitting that mention should be made of the fact that the 
many fine pen drawings which embellish the book arc by the artist 
Mr. Homer W. Colby of Boston. 

T.astly, to my ]:)ublishcrs 1 feel pronpjted to cx] 5 rcss my appreci- 
ation of the generosity they have shown, exceeding even what I 
have dared to suggest, in enriching the volume with maps, emts, and 
plates ; and to make acknowledgment of the courtesies and efficient 
aid 1 have received from the heads and members of the various 
departments of their house. 

P. V. N. M. 

Cori.K(;K 1 1 in,, ( Uiio 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION: PREHISTORIC TIMES 

1. The Prehistoric and the Historic Age. "J'hc immensely lon^ 
periods of human life which lie ])ack of tlie time wlien man began 
to keep written or graven records of events form wliat is called the 
Prehistoric Age. d'he comparatively few centuries of human experi- 
ence made known to us through such records comjjrisc the Historic 
^gc. In Egypt wc find records which date from the fifth or fourth 
millennium icc. ; so for that land the historic period begins six or 
seven tliousand years ago. Iu)r Ikibylonia it begins several centuries 
later than for Egypt. 1^'or the Mediterranean regions of ICuroyic it 
opens about looo n.c. ; for the countries of central and northern 
Euro[)e, speaking broadly, not until about the beginning of our era; 
and for the New World only a little over four hundred years ago. 

2. How we Learn about Prehistoric Man. A knowledge of what 
manner of man prehistoric man was and what he did is indispensable 
to the historical student; for the dim prehistoric ages of human life 
form the childhood of the race — and the man cannot be understood 
without at least some knowledge of the child. 

P)Ut how, in the absence of written records, are we to find out 
anything about prehistoric man ? In many ways wc arc able to learn 
much about him. First, by studying the life of present-day ba. kward 
races; for what they now are, the great races of history, we have 
reason to believe, were in their prehistoric age. 

Again, the men who lived before the dawn of history left behind 
them many things which witness as to what manner of men they 
were. In ancient gravel beds along the streams where they fished or 
hunted, in the caves which afforded them shelter, in the refuse heaps 

1 
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(kitchen middens) on the sites of their villages or camping places, or 
in the graves where they laid away their dead, we find great quan- 
tities of tools and weapons and other articles shaped by their handsd 
I'Vfim these various things we learn what skill these early men had 
a(‘(|uir(‘(l as tool makers, what degree of culture they had attained, 
and something of their conception of the life in the hereafter. 



No. /, tlic rore of a flint noduk-, w.is the eailicst and the tharactcristic tool and uoapon 
(d falcolithu' nian. It scivod a vanoty of purposos, and was usoti without a handlo, l)c*in{' 
(.'hitched with the liand (X(>. 9), and lu‘n( e is called the hand-ax or fist-ax. Xo. 2 is a 
fhnl fl.ike struck lioni a nodule. No. .S' (a haipoon-point) tells us that the man of this 
a}.;e was a fisher as well as a luinter. k'loin Xo. 6 (a Ixme lU'ctlle) wc may infer tli.it he 
made clothing of skims, foi since he had not yet leaiiu'd the art of weaving; (the spindle- 
whoil does not apiie.ir till the next epoeh ; .see I'lj^. 5 nnd cxpl.anatcmy note), the material 
of which lie made clothinjt; eould h.udly h.ive hcc-n anything else than the skins of 
animals killed iu the chase. 'Jii.it skins were carefully jirepaied is e\ idenced by the 
•scrapei (Xos. //), an imj)k‘ment used in diessing hides. No. 7 (an engraving-tool) 
tells us that att had its beginnings in Paleolithic times 


3. Divisions of Prehistoric Times. The long j^eriod of prehistoric 
times is divided into dilferent ages, or stages of culture, which are 
named from the material which man used in the manufacture of his 
weapons and tools. 'Hie earliest ej)och is known as the Paleolithic or 
Old Stone Age; life following one as the Neolithic or New Stone 

^ tk'sides those material things th.it can be' seen and handled, there are many 
immateri.il tilings — ^as, for instance, language, which is as full of human memories 
as the rocks are of fossils — tli.it ligJit up for us the dim ages before history (see 
sect. 10). 
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Age ; and ihc later period as the Age of Metals. The division lines 
between these ages are not sharply drawn. In most countries the 
epochs run into and overlap one another, just as in modern times the 
Age of Steam runs into and overlaps the Age of Electricity. 



. 2 . Knc.kavino ok a .Mammoiji 
THK ]''j<a(;mi;nt of a Tusk ^ 

(( )kl Stunc Age) 


4. The Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. In the t )ld Stone Age 
man’s chief imjdements were usually made of stone, and esjx'ciallv 

of chipped Hints, though 
bones, horns, tusks, and 
other material were also 
usetl in their manufacture. 
'Ehese rude implements and 
weapons of i’aleolithic man, 
found mostly in river gravi‘1 
beds and in caves, are the 
very oldest things in (w- 
istenie which we know 
p(»silively to have been shaped by human hands. 

'J'he man oi the Old Slone Age; in Juirope saw the retreating 
glaciers of the great Ice Age, of which geology tells us. Among the 
animals which lived with liim on that continent (we know most of 
early man there- ) we-re the woolly-haired mammoth, the bison, the wild 
ox, the cave bear, the rhinoceros, the wild horse, and the reindeer 
— s})ecies which are no longer 
hmnd in the regions where 
primitive man hunted them. 

As the climate and the vege- 
tation changed, some of these 
animals became extinct, while 
others of the cold-loving 
species retreated up the mountains or migrated tow'ards the north. 

What we know' of Paleolithic man may he summed up as follows ; 
he w'as a hunter and fisher; his habitation was often merely a cave or 
a roi k shelter ; his implements w'cre in the main roughly shaped flints ; 



EsoK\\’fN(; ON A Kl fMM.l R 

A\ na «.i ((Jld Stone Age) 


1 These interesting art objects arc from France. They represent the earliest artistic 
efforts of man of which we have knowledge. In comparison with them the pictures on 
the oldest F.gyptian monuments are modern. 
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he had no domestic animals save possibly the do^ ; he was ignorant 
of the arts of spinning and weaving, and practically also of the art 
of making potteryd 

1 he length of the Old Stone Age no one knows ; we do not attempt 
to reckon its duration by centuries or by millenniums even, but onl\' 
l)y geologic epochs. Put we do know that the long slow epochs did 
not pass away withcnit some progress having been made by jnime- 
val man, which assures us that though so lowly a creature, he was 
endowed with the capacity for growth and improvement. Peforc 

the end of the age he had 
acquired wonderful skill in 
the chipping of flint points 
and blades ; he had learned 
the use of fire, as we know 
from the traces of fire found 
in the places where he made 

Kk;. 4- \Va..i, I'AiNr.N.; tmk 

Cavkkn or FoNT-itK-ClACMK, Franck invented the bow and 

(After Breuil) arrow, as we find this weapon 

in very general use at the 
opening of the following epoch. This important invention gave man 
what was to be one of bis chief weapons in the chase and in war 
for thousands of years — down to and even after the invention of 
firearms late in the historic period. 

Put most prophetic of the great future of this savage or semisavage 
cave man of the Old Stone Age was the fine artistic talent that some 
tribes or races of the jieriod possessed \ for, strange as it may seem, 
among the men of this epoch there were some amazingly good art- 
ists. Resides numerous specimens of his drawings and carvings of 
animals, chiefly on bone and ivoiy^, which have been found from time to 
time during the last half eentuiy^ and more, there have recently been 
discovered many large drawings and paintings on the walls of various 
grottoes in southern France and northern Spain.^ These wonderful 

1 The Australians and New Zealanders when first discovered were in the Paleolithic 
stage of culture ; the Tasmanians h.id not yet reached it. 

-The first of these wall paintings were discovered in 1S70, but that thev really 
were of the immense age claimed for them was not established beyond all doubt until 
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pictures are in the main representations of animals. The species 
most often represented are the bison, the horse, — one species being 
like the Celtic pony of to-day, — the wild ox, the reindeer, and the 
mammoth, d'his astonishing art of the European cave men shows 
that primitive man, probably because he is a hunter and lives so close 
to the wild life around him, often has a keener eye for animal forms 
and movements than the artists of more advanced races; for as a 



Ful 5. Imi'lkmf-nts of the New Stone Aoe 

These tools and weapons mark a great advance over the chipped flints of the Old 
Stone Age (I ig. i). 'I'hey embody the results of thousands ({lerhaps tens of thousands) 
of years of human exfierience and invention, and mark the first st<‘ps in human progri'ss. 
Nos. 7-7 and 7-/0 show how after unmeasured agt's in.in liad learned to increase the 
effectiveness of his tools and weapons by giinding thinn smooth and sharp, and by 
fitting handles to them. No.^ rceords the incomiug of the art of making pottery — one 
of the most irnpoitant industrial arts prior to the Age of Iron. No. 6 (a spindle-whorl 
of stone or of hardened clay used as a weight in twisting thread) informs us that man 
had learned the civilizing arts of spinning and weaving 


high authority a.sserts, in some respects the art of these hunter 
painters has never been surpassed or even equaled.” d’he history of 
art (sculpture, engraving, and painting) must hereafter begin with the 
works of these artist hunters of the ralcolithic time.^ 


1902 (see Cartailhac et Treuil, La Caverne iVAUamtra, iqr/,; and Perony, L^n Caverns 
de r > t-de-Gaume, 1910). 'i hc pictures arc generally found in the depths of caverns 
where not a ray of the light of day ever enters. They were made by the light of lamps 
fed with the fat of animals. It is almost certain that they had a magical purpose, that 
is, were made in the belief that by a species of magic they would cause an increase of 
the game animals represented, or would render them a sure prey in the cha.se. 

1 See Reinach, Apollo (1900), chap, i; also Art. " Painting,” Encyc. Brit., nth ed. 
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5. The Keolithic or New Stone Age. The Old Stone Age was 
followed by the New.^ Chipped or hammered stone implements 
still continued to be used, but what characterizes this period was 
the use of ground or polished implements. Man had learned the 
art of grinding his tools and weapons to a sharp edge with sand 
on a grinding stone.^ 'fo his ax he had 
also learned to attach a handle, which 
made it a vastly more effective implement 

(J’lg- s)- 

Besides these improvements in his tools 
and weapons, the man of the New Stone 
Age had made other great advances be- 
yond the man of the Old Stone Age. lie 
had learned to till the soil ; he had learned 
to make fine pottery, to spin, and to weave ; 
he had domesticated various wild animals ; 
though like Paleolithic man he sometimes 
lived in caves, he built houses, often on 
jfiles on the margins of lakes and morasses 
(l-'ig. 8) j and he buried his dead in such 
a manner — with accompanying gifts 
(Fig. 6) — as to show that he had a firm 
belief in a future life.® 

The later period of this New .Stone Age 
was marked by the beginnings of architec- 
ture. In many regions, particularly in west- 
ern Europe, the men of this age began to 
construct rude tombs and other monuments of huge undressed 
stones — often of blocks so immense that it must have required the 

1 Some archmoloj;i.sts put a period, which they name the Middle Stone A^e, between 
the Paleolithic and the Neolithic Aj;e. Most, however, consider this period merely 
a subdivision of the Old Stone A^e. 

Ihe North American Indians were in this stage of culture at the time of the dis- 
covery of the New World. The Egyptians and Babylonians were just emerging from 
it when they first appeared in history. 

s Recent discoveries have revealed traces of this belief even before the close of the 
Paleolithic peiiod. Several cases of burial have been found with rich grave outfits of 
flint implements and weapons, which point unmistakably to a belief in a life after death. 



Fit;. 6. A PKi.uisi'UKic 
Egyptian Tomh 
(A fter J. de Morgan) 

Primitive man’s belief in a fu- 
ture life led him to place in the 
grave of the deceased weapons, 
implements, food, and articles 
of peisonal adornment for use 
in the other world (cf. sects. 
37-40). Outfits of this kind 
found in piohistoric graves 
arc an important sonree of 
our knowledge of ni.in befoie 
recorded history begins 
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united strength of a thousand or more men to haul them and to 
set them up. 'I'he most common forms of these monuments arc 
shown in the accompanying cut (Fig. 7). 

The Xeolithic stage of culture lasted several thousand years — the 
length of the period varying of course in the different lands — and 
was widespread. The relics of Neolithic man are found on all the 
continents. Tn Egypt, in liabylonia, in (Greece, in Italy, and in other 



Fjo. 7. TvI’ICal Mkoalituk; or IIisiK Stone Moni^menis 


A singlo bione (Xo. i) is called a mcti/iir, and a larf^e stone resting on smaller one.s 
(No. 2 ) a (fohnt'N. Prehistoric stone nionunu-nts of th(?se and other types are found in 
almost all parts of the world, hut m especially’ great numbers in western iCurope and 
North Africa. '1 he olclcM of these monuments date from the later Stone Age. 'J'hey 
doubtless served various purposes. .Some were the tombs of great persons, some were 
man’s first temples, others marked sacred spots, and still others were probably erected 
to preser\e the memory of great events 


lands tlie historic development grew directly out of this Stone Age 
culture. It thus formed the basis of the civilizations of all the great 
peoples of the ancient world. 

6. The Age of Metals. F'inally the long ages of stone passed into 
the Age of Metals, d'his age falls into three subdivisions — tiic Age 
of ( ojiper, the Age of Ilronze, and the Age of Iron. Some peoples, 
like die African negroes, passed directly from the use of stone to the 
use of iron ; but in most of the countries of the Orient and of Europe 
the three metals came into use one after the other and in the order 
named. Speaking broadly, we may say that the Age of Metals began 
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for the more advanced peoples of the ancient world between 3000 
and 4000 

The history of metals has been declared to be the history of civili- 
zation. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to overestimate their 
importance to man. Man could do very little with stone im]3lcments 



FUJ.N. A I\i:s TO RATION! <)!• SwiSs LaKK DwM.I.I nos ok 'IHK I.MIU SloNl- 

Aci:. (I'Yom Keller, 

J his mode of buildin;^ on piles in the shallow water of lakes, begun (as a means of 
protection against enemies) by the men of Neolithic times, was continued far into 
the Hionzc Age, as proved by the brun/e olijei ts foutul m (he mud on the sites of 
ancient pile-villages in S\\ itzi-rknul and eNewlierc 

compared with what he could do with metal implements. It was a fj^reat 
labor for primitive man, even with the aid of (ire, to fell a tr'ce with a 
stone ax and to hollow out the trunk for a boat. He was hampered 

^ 1 ho limited use ot copper seems (o have begun among the peoples of the (3nent 
some centuiies hetoie this date — in I'gypt about n.c. Hut cojiper is a soft metal, 
and tools and weapons maile of it were not so gieatly supeiior to the stone ones then in 
use as to put them out of scivice. But cither hv aeeulent or through e\-{)eiiment it was 
discovered that by mixing about nine parts of coppci with one pait of tin a new metal, 
called bronze, much harder than either tin or copper, < oiild lie made. So gieatly superior 
were bronze implements to stone that their introduction caused the use of stone for 
tools and weapons to he praeiically discontinued, .md consequently the Age of Bronze 
constitutes a well-defined and important epoch in the history of culture. 
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in all his tasks by the rudeness of his tools. It was only as the bearer 
of metal implements and weapons that he be^an really to subdue the 
earth and to get dominion over nature. All the higher cultures of the 
ancient world with which history begins were based on the knowledge 
and use of metals. 

7. The Domestication of Fire. In this and the immediately follow- 
ing sections we shall dwell briefly upon some of the special discoveries 
and achievements, several of which have already been mentitined, 
marking important steps in man’s progress during the prehistoric ages. 



I'k.. I’KiMirivi': Mkiiiods ok .maki.no Fikk. (After 'J'ylor) 

Doubtless the discovery that fire could be produced by friction came about through 
the opciation of the primitive toolm.iker. '1 lie processes of snioothmg, polishing, and 
grooving softwood implements, and of boring holes in them with pieces of harder wood, 
could hardly tail of levealing the secret, 'i'hc; character of the fiie-making devices of 
present-day savages point the way of the discovery 

Prominent among the achievements of early man was the domesti- 
cation of fire. The origin of the use of fire is hidden in the obscur- 
ity of primeval times. 'Fhat fre was known to Paleolithic man we 
learn, as already noted, from the traces of it discovered in the caves 
and rock shelters which were Ins abode. No people has ever been 
found so low in the scale of culture as to be withemt it. 

As to the way in which early man came into possession of fre, we 
have no knowledge. Possibly he kindled his frst fre from a glowing 
lava stream or from some burning tree trunk set afame by the light- 
ning.^ However this may be, he had in the earliest times learned to 
prooiice the vital spark by mcan.s of friction, 'i’hc fire borer, accord- 
ing to 'lylor, is among the oldest of human inventions. Since the 

1 Fires thus lighted are surprisingly numerous. During the year 1914 there were 
over 2000 fires started by lightning in the national forests of the United .States. 
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awakening of the spark was difficult, the fire once alight was carefully 
fed so that it should not go out. The duty of watching the flame 
naturally fell to the old women or to the daughters of the community, 
to which custom may be traced the origin of such institutions as that 
among the Romans of the vestal virgins, the guardians of the sacred 
flame on the health of the goddess Vesta (sect. 390). 

Only gradually did primeval man learn the various properties of 
fire and discover (lie different uses to which it might lie jiut, just as 
historic man has learned only gradually the possible uses of electricity. 
Py some hap|jy accident or discovery he learned tliat it would harden 
clay, and he became a ])otler ; that it wouid smelt ores, and he became 
a worker in metals; and (hat it v\ould aid him in a hundred other 
ways. ’ 0 ''ire,” says Joly, " ))rcsidc-d at (he birth of nearly (‘verv art, 
or (iiiickencd its progress.” d'he place it holds in the development of 
the lamily, of religion, and of the industrial arts is revealed by these 
three significant words--” the hearth, the altar, the forge.” \o other 
agent has contributed more to tlu‘ progress e>f civilization. Indeed, it 
is dihicult to conceive how without lire iirimilive man could ever have 
emerged from the Age of Stone. 

8 . The Domestication of Animals. ” W'hen we visit a farm at the 
jiresent day and observe the friendly natur(‘ of the life which goes on 
tlu're, — the horse proudly and obedientlv bending his neck to iiis 
V’oke; (he cow' ollering her streaming udder to the milkmaid; the 
woolly dock going forth to the field, accompanied by their trusty pro- 
tector, the dog, who comes fawaung to his master, — this familial 
intereourse between man and beast seems so natural that it is 
scarcely conceivable that things may once have been different. And 
yet in the jiieture we see only the final result of thousands and 
thousamls of years of the work of civilization, the enormous impor- 
tance of which simjdy escapes our notice because it is bv evervday 
wmnders that our amazement is least excited.” ^ 

1 he most of this work of inducing the animals of the fields and 
woods to become, as it were, members or dependents of the human 
family, to enter into a league of friendship with man and to become 
his helpers, was done by jirehistoric man. Wdien man appears in 
1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiqtaties of the A/yiin Peoples (1S90), p. 259. 
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history, he appears surrounded by almost all the domestic animals 
known to us to-day. The dog was already his faithful companion — 
and probably the first won from among the wild creatures; the 
sheep, the cow, and the goat shared his shelter with him.' 

I he domestication of animals had such a profound effect upon 
human life and occupation that it marks the opening of a new e{)och 
in histor)\ I'he hunter became a shepherd,” and the hunting stage 
in culture gave place to the pastoral.* 

9. The Domestication of Plants. Long before the dawn of history 
those peoples of the ( )ld World who were to play great parts in early 
historic times had advanced from the ])astoral to the agricultural stage 
of culture. Just as the step from tlu‘ hunting to the pastoral stage 
had been taken with the aid of a few ot the most social species of 
animals, so had this second igHvard step, from the pastoral to the 
agricultural stage, been taken by means of the domestication of a few 
ot the innumerable species ot the seed grasses and ])lants growing 
wild in field and wood. 

W'heat and barley, two of the most important of the cereals, were 
probably first domesticated somewhere in Asia, and from there carried 
over Europe. These grains, together with oats and rice, have been, 
in the words of Tvlor, ” the mainstay of human life and the great 
moving power of civilization.” They constituted the basis of the 
earliest great states and civilizations of Asia and Iturope. 

d'he domestication of plants and the art of tilling the soil effected 
a great revolution in ])rehistoric society. dTe wandering life of the 
hunter and the herder now gave way to a settled mode of existence. 
Cfities were built, and within them began to be amassed those 

^ J lie task, still unfinished, of the histoiic period has boon not so much to increase 
the number as to improve the breed of the stock of domesticated animals bequeatheii 
from the prehistoric time. 

^ In some ie<;ions favored in climate and .soil the farmer preceded the shej S^rd, but 
agriculture upon a large scale could hardly be carried on until man had domesticated 
the ox and the ass and taught them to draw the plough. 

3 T Ms of interest to note that most of the wild stocks whence have tome our domestic 
animals are of Old \\ orld origin. It is thought by some that one reason why the tribes 
of the New World at the time of its discovery were so far behind the peoples of the Old 
was that there were fewer tamable animals here — none of real importance save the 
llama and the alpaca in the .Andean uplands of .South America and possibly the buffalo 
of North America, 
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treasures, material and immaterial, which constitute the precious 
heirloom of humanity. This attachment to the soil of the hitherto 
roving clans and tribes meant also the beginning of political life. The 
cities were united into states and great kingdoms were formed, and 
the political history of man began, as in the valleys of the Nile 
and the iuiphratcs. 

J^ariy man seems to have realized how much he owed to the art of 
husbandry, for in the mythologies of many peoples some gcnl or god- 
dess is re[)resenled as having taught mem how to till the soil and to 
plant the seed. It seemed to man that for so great a boon he must 
bt^ beholden to the benefict'nce of the godsd 

10. The Formation of Language. Another great task and achieve- 
ment of ])rimitive man was the making of language. 'I'hc earliest 
speech used by historic man, as 'I'ylor observes, " teac'hes the inter- 
esting K'sson that the main work of language-making was dt)ne in the 
agt's before history.” 

d'he vast ness of this work is indicated by the languages with which 
history b(‘gins, for language-making, j)articulaiiy in its earliest stages, 
is a very slow process. Periods of tijne like geologic epoc'hs must have 
been required for the formation out of the scanty speech of the first 
men, by the slow process of word-making, of the rich and polished 
languages already upon the lips of the great peoples of antiquity 
when they first appear in the light of history. 

We need not dwell upon the inestimable value to man of the 
ac(|uisition of language. Without it all his other acquisitions and 
discoveries would have remained comparatively fruitless, all his ef- 
forts to lift himself to higher levels of culture have been unavailing. 


1 So thorouj^h was prcliistoiic man’s search f(»r whatever in the plant world could be 
cultivated lor lotul, that historic man has not been able during the last 2000 years from 
the tens (.if thousands of wiki plants to discover any species (ornparable in value to any 
one of the staple lood-plants selected and domesticated by primeval man (Dc Candolle, 
(hii^ni of t idtiViifcuf Pldnfs, p. 451). It is interesting further to note that while eaily 
man exploited the organic kingdoms, that is to sav, the animal and vegetable realms, be 
made few and slight requisitions upon the forces of the inorganic world. It was reserv'cd 
for the men of tlie later histoiic age — for the ancient civiliziitions have to their credit 
no epoch-making achievements here — to domesticate, so to speak, the powerful agents 
steam and electricity and through their utilization to effect revolutions in modern society 
like those etTected in prehistoric times by the domestication of animals and plants. 
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Without it, so far as we can see, he must have remained forever 
in an unprogressive and savage or semisavage state. 

11. The Invention of Writing. Still another achievement of pre- 
historic man, and after the making of language perhaf)s his greatest, 
certainly the most fruitful, was the invention of writing — the perfec- 
tion of which marks the opening of historic times. 

The first form of writing used by primitive man was picture writ- 
ing, such as was and is still used by some of the Indian tribes of 
the New World. Jn this system of writing the characters are rude 
pictures of material objects, as, for instance, a j)ic(ure of an eye 
to indicate the organ of sight ; or they are symbols of ideas, as, for 


X T ^ f /tc ^ ^ 

Fig. 10. Indian I’ici ukk Wkitino. MaUny-Dcniker) 

Record of an Alaskan hunt. It reads thus: I go, by boat (indicated by paddle); 
sleep one night (hand to side of head denotes sleep), on island with two huts ; I go to 
another island; two sleeps there, hunt with harpoon, sea lion; also with bow; return 
by boat with companion (indicated by two paddles), to my lodge 


illustration, a picture consisting of wavy lines beneath an arc represent- 
ing the sky indicate rain, d'his way of representing ideas, 

which seems tim natural to man, is known as ideographic writing, 
and the signs are called ideograms. 

A great step in advance is taken when the picture writer uses his 
pictures or symbols to represent not actual objects or ideas, but 
sounds of the human voice, that is, words. This step was taken in 
prehistoric times by different peoples — the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Chinese — mdcpendcntly. It seems to have been 
taken by means of the rebus, a mode of writing which children love 
to employ. What makes rebus writing possible is the existence in 
every language of words having the same sound but different mean- 
ings. Thus in English the pronoun / is sounded like the word 
and tlie word rei^n, to rule, like the word rai/i. Now the picture 
writer, wishing to express the idea I reign^ could do so by the use 
of the two pictures or ideograms given above, in this way, 

When so used, the ideogram becomes a phonogram, and the >>>>>> 
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writing is phonetic or sound writing. In this way the chasm between 
])iclure writing and sound writing is bridged, and the most difficult step 
taken in the development of a practical system of representing thought. 

In the first stage of sound writing, each picture or symbol stands 
for a whole word. In such a system as this there must of course 
be as many characters or signs as there are words in the language 
rej)resented. In working out their system of writing the ( 'hinese 
stuck fast at this point (sect. 122). 

'I'wo additi(jnal stcjis beyond this stage are reciuired in order to 
perlect the system. 'The iirst of these is taken when the characters 
are used to represent .syllables instead of words. I'his retluces at 
once the niimbiT of signs needed from many thou.sands to a few 
hundreds, since the words of any given language are formed by 
the combination of a comparatively small number of s\]lables. Wdth 
betweem four and live hundred symbols the ancient P.ab\lonians and 
.\s.syrians, who used this form of writing, were able to lepresent all 
the words of their respective languages (sect. 52). Characters or 
.symbols u.sed to repre.sent .syllables are called .s\llal)ic phonograms, 
and a collection of siuh signs is calk'd a syllabary. 

While a collection of .syllabic signs is a great improvement over 
a collection of wait'd signs, still it is a clumsy instrument lor express- 
ing ideas, and the .system retjuires still further simplification. This is 
done and the final stcji in developing a convenient .svstem of writing 
is taken when the symbols are u.sed to rejire.sent not .syllables but 
elementary .sounds of the human voice, of which there are only a 
few' — a score or tw'o ^ — in any language. 'Phen the symbols become 
true letters, a complete collection of W'hich is called an aljihabet, 
and the mode of writing alphabetic. 

\\ hen and where this final step was taken w'e do not know. Put 
soon after 900 n.c’. we find several Semitic peoples of western Asia 
in possession of an alphabet. 'I'hrough various agencies, ]iarticulaiiy 
through the agency of trade and commerce, this alphabet was spread 
east and W'est and thus became the parent of all but one ^ of the 
alphabets employed by the peoples of the ancient world of history, 
and of every alphabet in use on the earth to-day (sect. 95). 

1 See p. 56, n. 1. 
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12. The Great Bequest. We of iliis twentieth century esteem our- 
selves fortunate in being the heirs of a noble herilage — the in- 
heritors of the precious aceuinulations of all the jxist centuries of 
histoiy. Wc. are not used to thinking of the men of the lirst genera- 
tion of historic times as also the heirs of a great legacy. Dut even 
the scanty review wc have made of what was discovered, iiuentcd, 
and thought out by man during the unmeasured epochs before re- 
corded history opens cannot fail to have impressed us with the fact 
that a vast estate was transmitted by jireiiistoric to historic man. 



bio. II. 'sioNrin.NOi'. ( broni a |)hotogia])li) 

'i his imposin', stone monument on Salisimry I’lriin, Knf.d-'tnri, pioiniiily d.iti s fiom 

alHiut tlie end in weslein ICuropc fit the New stone or liom the iK'^tmnintt ''f ihe 
Dron/e .\t 4 u (hetween 1 500 .md 2000 it < .). Some .it( li;eolot,osls ie;,Mttl ihe stnittnie ,is 
a sepukliial monument: othms suppose u to have Inen ,1 shrme for .sun-uoisiiip 

If our hasty glance at those tar-a\va\' times has done nothing mtirt' 
than to do this, then we shall never again ri*gard histoiv ijiiite as 
may have been our wont. W'e shall see evc'rvthing in a new light. 
Wc shall sec tlie story of man to he more wonderful than we (Uice 
thought, the path whit h lie lias followed to he longer and more 
toilsome than we before imagined. 

but our interest in the traveler will have Ixam deejiened though 
our knowing something of liis early hard and narrow lift', and of his 
first p. .-iful steps in tlie path of eivilization. Wa shall follow with 
deeper interest and sympathy this wtmderful being, child of earth 
and child of heaven, thi.s heir of all the ages, as he journeys on and 
upward with his face toward the light. 
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R6f6reiiC6S. Osborn,^ Me?i of the Old Stone Age (” The most important 
work on the evolution of our own species that has appeared since Darwin's 
' I )escent of Man.’ ” — Theodore Roosevelt). Sullas, Ancient Hunters. Mvre, 
The Daivn of History. IIoernes, Primitive Man. Elliot, Prehistoric Man 
and his Stor)>. JoLY, Man before Metals. Kkaky, The Dawn of History. 
Starr, Some First Steps in Human Progress. Tylor, Anthropology., chaps, iv, 
vii, "Language” and "Writing”; Primitive Culture^ 2 voLs. Luhbock, Pre- 
historic 'Times. Mason, First Steps in Human CAilture 'The Origin ofJni’cn- 
tion. DavJ'.ni’okt, Domesticated Animals and Plants. Domesticated 

Animals. IIoki-mann, The Peginnings of Writing, ('loud, 'The Stoiy of the 
Alphabet. Iaylor, 'Jhe Alphabet, 2 Im- K(;iisson, Rude Stone jMonuments. 
lIoLiiRooK, Cave, Mound, and Lahe Dwellers (juvenile). 

Topics for Class Reports. 1. 'I'he relation of domesticated animals to man’s 
advance in civilization: Shaler, Domesticated Animals, pp. 103-1 51; Daven- 
port, Domesticated Animals and Plants, chaj). i. 2. The making and the use 
of fire : Mason, 'The Origin of Inirntion, chap, iii, and First Steps in Human 
(ulture, chaps, i, ii; I'robenius, The Childhood of Man, chap, xxvii. 3. The 
origin of writing: llolfmann, The iHginnings of Writiui^-; Mason, P'lrst Steps 
in Human Culture, chap, xxi ; Tylor, Anthropology, chap, vii ; Keary, The 
Daivn of J/istory, cliaps. xii, xiii. 4. The dawn of art : Reinach, Apollo, 
])j). 1-9; I’arkyn, 1 ntrodiution to the Study of Prehistoric Art, chaps, iii, iv. 
5. How the gieat stones weie movtd: iMobenius, 7he Childhood of Man, 
pjj. 428-429. (). Marett, Anthropology, chap, ii, "Antiquity of Man." 

t l''or full names of authors and further information concerning works cited, .see list 
at end of book. 
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RACES AND GROUPS OF PEOPLES 

13. Subdivisions of the Historic Age. Wc begin now our study of 
he Historic Age — a record of about six or seven thousand years. 
The story of these millenniums is usually divided into three parts — 
Vneient, Mediaeval, and Modern History. Ancient History begins, 
LS already indicated, with the earliest peoples of which we can gain 
my certain knowledge through written records, and extends to the 
)reak-up of the Roman Empire in the West, in the fifth century a.d. 
dedimval History embraces the period, the so-calkxl Middle Ages, 
ibout one thousand years in length, lying betweoi the fall of Rome 
md the discovery of the New World by Columbus, 1492 a.d. 
dodern History commences with the close of the mediawal period 
nd extends to the present time.‘ It is Ancient History alone with 
diich we shall be concerned in the present volume. 

14. The Races of Mankind in the Historic Period. Distinctions 
^nainly in bodily characteristics, such as form, color, and features, 
divide the human species into many types or races, of which the 
|thrce chief are known as the Rlack or Ethiopian Race, the Yellow 
pr Mongolian Race, and the White or Caucasian Racc.^ Rut we 
must not suppose each of these three types to be sharply marked 
pff from the others ; they shade into one another by insensible gra- 
dations. There is a great number of intermediate types or subraccs. 

i 

1 It is thought preferable by some scholars to let the decisive beginning of the 
great Teutonic migration (37G a.d.), or the restoration of the b'.mpirc by Charlemagne 
[800 A.D.), mark the end of the period of Ancient History, ai;d to call all after that 
Modem History. Some also prefer to date the beginning of the modern period from the 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1.153 a.d.) ; while still others speak of it in a 
general way as commencing about the close of the fifteenth century, at which time there 
pvere many inventions and discoveries, and great movements in the intellectual world. 

2 1 he classification given is simply a convenient and practical one (see table, p. 2g) 

It disregards various minor groups of uncertain ethnic relationship. 

17 
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We assume the original unity of the human race. It is probable 
that the physical and mental differences of existing races arose 
through their ancestors having been subjected to different climatic 
influences and to different conditions of life through long periods 
of prehistoric time. I'here has been no perceptible change in the 
great types of mankind during the historic period. The paintings 
upon the oldest Egyptian monuments show us that at the dawn 
of history the principal races were as distinctly marked as now, 
each bearing its racial badge of color and 
physiognomy. 

15. The Black Race. Africa south of 
the Sahara is the true home of tlic typical 
folk (the negroes) of the Black Race, but 
we find them on all the other continents 
and on many of the islands of the seas, 
whither they liavc migrated or been car- 
ried as skives by the stronger races ; for 
since time immemorial they have been 

hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 
for their more favored brethren. 

16. The Yellow or Mongolian Race. 
Eastern and northern Asia is the central 

seat of the Mongolian Race. Many of the Mongolian tribes are 
pastoral nomads, who roam over the vast Asian plains north of the 
great ranges of the Himalayas; their leading part in history has 
been to harass peoples of settled habits. 

But the most important peoples of this type are the Japanese and 
the Chinese. The latter constitute probably a fifth or more of the en- 
tire population of the earth. Already in times very remote this people 
had developed a civilization quite advanced on various lines, but hav- 
ing reached a certain stage in culture they did not continue to make 
so marked a progress. Not until recent limes did either the Chinese 
or the Japanese become a factor of significance in world history. 

17. The White or Caucasian Race and its Three Groups. The so- 
called White or Caucasian Race embraces almost all of the historic 
nations. Its chief peoples fall into three groups — the Hamitic, the 



Pkn. 12. Necuio Captives 
(From the monuments of 
Thebes) 

Illustrating the permanence of 
race characteristics 
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Semitic, and the Indo-European or Aryand The members forming 
any one of these groups must not be looked upon as kindred in 
blood; the only certain bond uniting the peoples of each group is 
the bond of language. 

The ancient Egyptians were the most remarkable people of the 
Hamitic branch. In the gray dawn of history we discover them already 
settled in the valley of the Nile, and there erecting great monuments 
so faultless in construction as to render it certain that those who 
planned them had had long previous training in the art of building. 

d'he Semitic family includes among its chief i)coples the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, the 
Arammans, the Arabians, and the Abyssinians. Most scholars re- 
gard Arabia as the original home of this family, and this peninsula 
certainly vSeems to have been the great distributing center. 

xt is interesting to note that three great monotheistic religions 
(that is, religions teaching the doctrine of one god) — the Hebrew, 
the Christian, and the Mohammedan — arose among peoples be- 
longing to the Semitic family. 

The peoples of Indo-European speech form the most widely dis- 
persed group of the White Race. They include the ancient Ureeks 
and Romans, all the peoples of modern Europe (save the Bascpics, 
the Finns and La])ps, the Magyars or Hungarians, and the d'urks), 
together with the Persians, the Hindus, and some other Asian peoples.^ 

1 The apijlication of the name Aryan is by some historians restricted to the Indo- 
Tianian branch (Hindus and Tersians) of the Indo-European peoples. The term, 
however, has been long and generally used as the ecpiivalent of Indo-European or 
Indo-Hermanic (cf. Schrader, TIw PreJnsioric ('ivUhafion of ihe Arva>i J\'o/>lcs; 'J’aylor, 
The Onyin of ihe A)yans^ etc.), and is still veiy commonly used in the same sense by 
careful scholars of the highest authority. It should be carefully noted tliat where the 
term hulo- Europe an is applied to a people it simply means that the people thus desig- 
nated use an Indo-European language, and (hat it does not mean that they are related 
by blood to any other people of Indo-European spcccli. Physical or -acial relationships 
cannot be determined by the test of language. Think of the u illions of English- 
speaking African negroes in the United States 1 For a masterly discussion of the 
question of the ethnic types or races making up the population of Europe, see Kipley, 
The Races of Europe. 

2 The kinship in speech of all these peoples is most plainly shown by the similar 
form and meaning of certain words in their different languages, as, fur example, the 
word father^ which occurs with but little change in several of the Aryan tongues 
(Sanscrit, /iVn* ; Persian, Greek, ttutt}/) ; Latin, faier’ German, Vaiei). 
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18. The Indo-European or Aryan Expansion. Long before the 
dawn of history in Europe, the clans and tribes of the hitherto 
undivided Indo-European family began to break up and to push 
themselves among older and more civilized peoples. They came 
probably from the steppe lands of central Asia.^ 

Some of these tribes in the course of their wanderings found 
their way out upon the table-lands of Iran and into the great river 
plains of India. They subjugated the aborigines of these lands and 
communicated to them their language. These Aryan invaders and 
the natives, thus Aryanized in speech and probably somewliat 
changed in blood, became the progenitors of the Persians and the 
Hindus of history.*^ 

Other tribes of the family, either through peaceful expansion, 
through social relations, or through conquest, had in times still pre- 
historic made Indo-European in speech, though probably very par- 
tially so in blood, the native pre-Aryan peoples of almost every 
part of Europe.® 

^ Some scholars have sought the early home of the primitive Aryan community in 
southern Russia, others in the Baltic regions of Europe, and still others in central 
Asia in the region of the Oxus. The recent discovery (1907-] 908) in East 'J’urkestan 
of documents dating from about 500 a. u., and written in an Indo-Gernianic language 
related to those of 7 vestent Fm/v/’o, gives probability to the opinion that the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic folk was the high grasslands of central Asia north of the great 
Asian mountain zone. See Eduard Meyer, Geschichte dcs Altcrtiims, 1 2, 891, 3. Aufl. 

2 It is very important to note that in every case where a people of non-Aryan speech 
gave up their own language and adopted that of their Aryan (Indo-Germanic) con- 
querors, there must have taken place at the same time almost necessarily a mingling 
of the blood of the two races. ’'Thus it will be correct to say that an Aryan stiain per- 
meates all or most of the groups now speaking Aryan tongues.” — Keane, Ethnology 
(Cambridge Geographical Scries, 1896), p. 396. 

^ This prehistoric Indo-European expansion can best be made plain by the use of 
an historical parallel — the Roman expansion. From their cradle city on the Tiber, the 
ancient Romans — a folk Indo-European in speech if not in race — went out as con- 
querors and colonizers of the Mediterranean world. Wherever they went they carried 
their language and their civilization with them. Many of the peoples whom they sub- 
jected gave up their own speech, and along with the civilization of their conquerors 
adopted also their language. In this way a large part of the ancient world became 
Romanized in speech and culture. When the Roman Empire broke up, there arose 
a number of Latin-speaking nations — among these, the French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese. During the modern age these Romanized nations, through conquest and colo- 
nization, have spread their Latin speech and civilization over a great part of the New 
World. Thus it has come about that to-day the language of the ancient Romans, differ- 
entiated into many dialects, is spoken by peoples spread over the earth from Rumania 
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Although the Indo-European expansion movement began so long 
ago, probably in the third millennium b.c., still we should not think 
of it as something past and ended. The outward movement in 
modern times of the peoples of Europe, that is to say, the expan- 
sion of Europe into Greater Europe and the Europeanizing of the 
world, is merely the continuation in the light of history of the earlier 
Indo-European expansion which went on in the obscurity of the 
prehistoric ages. 

d'hus we sec what leading parts, after what we may call the 
Scniitic Age, peoples of Indo-European speech have borne in the 
great drama of history. 


References. Ritlev, The Races of Europe. Keane, Ethnoloi^v and Man., 
Pa\i and Tnwent. Deniker, VV/e Races of A/an. SEK(a, 'The Mediterranean 
Race. Ratzel, The Histoiy of Mankind, 2 vols. Keith, Ancient Types of Man. 
t^RlNToN, Races and Peoples. Tavi.or, 7he Origin of the Aryans. ScilRAOER, 
The Prehistoric Civilization of the Aiyan Peoples. 


in eastern Europe to Chile in South America. All these peoples we call Latins, not 
because they arc all descemded from the ancient Romans, — in fact they belong to 
m.iny different ethnic stocks, — but because they all speak languages derived from 
the old Roman speech. Just as we use the term Latin here, so do we use the term 
Indo-European in connection with the peoples of Indo-European .speech. 
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A WORKING CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
RACES AND PEOPLES 


The larger divisions (races) arc based on physical characteristics, the subdivisions of the 
White Race arc based on language 


Black Race 
(" Ethiopic ” 
or Negro) 


Yellow Rack 
(Mongolian) 


White Race 
(Caucasian) 


Tribes and peoples whose true home is central and 
southern Africa. 

(t) The Chinese, Japanese, and kindred peoples of east- 
ern Asia; (2) the nomads (Tartars, Mongols, etc.) of 
northern and central Asia and of eastern Russia ; 
(3) the Turks, the Magyars or Hungarians, and the 
Finns and Lapps, in Europe. l Some consider the Amer- 
ican Indians a branch of the Yellow Race ; others 
consider them a distinct race — the Red Race. 

C T.' . 

Hamites 


r Egyptians, 
\ Lil 


Semites 


libyans^ (modern Berbers). 
Babylonians, 

As.syrians, 

Phoenicians, 

Hehrews, 

Aramaeans, 

Arabians, 

Abyssinians. 


Indo-Eu- 
ropeans J 
or Ai 
yans 


Asiatics . 


Classical peoples 


Celts . 


Teutons 


Hindus, 
Medes, 
Persians, 
Armenians, 
Scythians, 
f Greeks, 

\ Romans. 

J Gauls, 

\ Britons, etc. 
Germans, 
English, 
Scandinavians. 
Russians, 

Slavs .i Poles, 

Serbians, etc. 


1 In the case of many if not all of these peoples the Mongolian type has been modi- 
fied through fusion with other races. The Mongolian intruders in Europe through 
fusion with peoples of Caucasian blood have lost almost entirely the Mongolian features. 

2 1 he Egyptians and I.ibyans, together with the Iberians (in Spain), the Ligurians 
(in Italy), and the " Pclasgians ” (in Greece), are branches of the ” Mediterranean Race ” 
of Sergi. 







PART L THE EASTERN PEOPLES 

CHAPTER III 
ANCIENT EGYPT 
(From earliest times to 30 B.C.) 

I. POLITICAI. HISTORY 

19. Egypt and the Nile. T'he Egypt of history comprises the 
Delta of the Nile and the narrow valley of its lower course. These 
rich lands were formed in past geologic ages from the sediment 
brought down by the river in seasons of flood. I’he Delta was 
known to the ancients as Lower Egypt, while the valley propen-, 
reaching from the head of the Delta to the First Cataract,^ a distance 
of six hundred miles, was called Upper Egypt. 

d’hrough the same means by which Egypt was originally created 
is the land each year still renewed and fertilized ; ^ hence an old 

^ About seven hundred miles from the Mediterranean, low Icdfjes of rocks stretching 
across the Nile form the first obstruction to navigation iu passing up the river. The 
rapids found here arc termed the h'lrst Cataract. At this point the, divided river forms 
the beautiful islet of Philae, ^'The Pearl of Egypt,” now submerged by the waters of the 
great Assuan reservoir. 

2 The rate of the fluviatile deposit is from three to five inches in a century, d'he 
surface of the valley at Thebes, as shown bv the accumulations about the monuments, 
has been raised about seven feet during the la.st seventeen hundred years. 

^3 
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Greek historian, in happy phrase, called the country ** the gift of the 
Nile.’' Swollen by heavy tropical rains and the melting snows of 
the mountains about its sources, the Nile begins to rise in its lower 
parts late in June, and in two or three months, when the inundation 
has attained its greatest height, the country presents the appearance 

of a turbid sea. 

By the end of No- 
vember the river has 
returned to its bed. 
Fig. 13. Ploughing AND Sowing leaving the fields cov- 

(From a papyrus) ered with a film of 

rich earth. In a few 

weeks after the sowing, the entire land, so recently a Hooded plain, 
is overspread with a sea of verdure, which forms a striking contrast 
to the desert sands and barren hills that rim the valley. 

20. Climate and Products. In Lower Egypt, near the sea, the rain- 
fall in the winter is abundant; but the climate of Upper Egypt is all 
but rainless, only a few slight showers, as a rule, falling throughout the 
year.^ This dryness of the Egyptian air is what has preserved through 
so many thousand years, in such wonderful freshness of color and 
with such sharpness of outline, the numerous paintings and sculptures 
of the monuments of 



the country. 

The southern line 
of Eg)^pt only just 
touches the tropics ; 
still the climate, in- 
fluenced by the wide 



Fig. 14. Rkaflng the Grain 
(From a papyrus) 


and hot deserts that 


hem the valley, is semitropical in character. The fruits of the tropics 
and the cereals of the temperate zone grow here luxuriantly. Thus 
favored in climate as well as in the matter of irrigation, Egypt be- 
came in early times the granary of the East. To it less favored coun- 
tries, when stricken by famine, — a calamity so common in the East 


^ At irregular intervals of a few years, however, there occurs a real cloud-burst, and 
tlie mud-built villages of the natives are literally half dissolved and washed into the river. 
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in regions dependent upon the rainfall, — looked for food, as did the 
families of Israel during drought and failure of crops in Palestine. 

21. The Prehistoric or Predynastic Age. The existence of man in 
Egypt before the opening there of the historic period is evidenced 
by the stone implements, belonging to both the earlier and the later 
Stone Age, which are found in great numbers on the edges of the 
neighboring desert and in the numerous graves that in places fill the 
sands of the river valley. The flints lying on the surface of the desert 
are of the Old Stone Age type. Beyond what we may infer from 
these weathered stone implements, we know nothing of Paleolithic 
man in Egypt. The contents of the graves, however, belong to the 
New Stone Age; and these burial outfits (cf. sect. 5), along with other 
evidences that we possess, tell us something of the culture and of 
the manner of life of the men of this epoch. By the opening of the 
historic era — that is, before the end of the fifth millennium B.c. — 
they had taken great steps towards civilization. They lived in villages, 
and probably had even created little city-kingdoms. They engaged in 
the tillage of the soil, and hunted the wild creatures which infested 
the forest and jungles which then covered much of the river valley.' 
They had knowledge of copper, but seem generally to have used 
stone implements, in the manufacture of which they had acquired 
wonderful skill. They possessed a system of writing, which, along 
with the other elements of their culture, they transmitted to the 
Egyptians of the historic period. 

22. The Pharaoh and the Dynasties. The rulers of historic Egypt 
bore the royal title or common name of Pharaoh. The Pharaohs that 
reigned in the country up to the conquest of Alexander the Great 
(332 B.c.) are grouped in thirty-one dynasties. Thirty of these we 
find in the lists of Manetho, an Egyptian priest who lived in the third 
century b.c., and who compiled in the Greek language a chronicle of 
the Pharaohs.^ The history of these thirty-one d^masties covers more 

1 Still earlier, possibly in the Old Stone Age, forests grew also on the now sterile 
plateaus bordering the valley. The petrified remains of these forests, like the fossilized 
forests of Arizona in our own country, now lie strewn in places over the desert. One of 
these mummified forests is easily visited from the modern city of Cairo. 

2 The first ten of these dynasties comprise what is usually called the Old Kingdom 
(the grouping here by Egyptologists is not uniform, some including in this group only 
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than half of the entire period of authentic history. Almost three mil- 
lenniums of this history lie back of the beginnings of the historic 

period in Greece and Italy. 

23. Menes and the First Dynasty 
(date not later than 3200 
Jn the earliest prehistoric period 
Egypt seems to have been divided 
into numerous little kingdoms. 
Jn the course of time these came 
to form two states, one in the 
north and one in the south. Then 
these were united into a single 
kingdom. Tradition makes Menes 
to have been the founder of the 
Inrst Dynasty of the dual king- 
dom, and thus the first of the 
Pharaohs. 

The essential fact respecting 
l^^gyptian culture under the First 
Dynasty is that most of the ele- 
ments of the later civilization are 
found here, not in germ, but in 
a surprisingly advanced stage of 
maturity. Sculpture had reached 
a stage far beyond primitive rude- 
ness, and the writing system had 
been cilready practically perfected. 
Copper was in use, though most 

five dynasties and others six or more) ; the eleventh and twelfth form what is known as 
the Middle Kingdom; the next five cover a period of disorder and (he rule of the 
llyksos, Asiatic intruders; and tlie eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth constitute 
what is commonly designated as the New Empire. The remaining dynasties represent 
a period of decadence and revival, and the rule mainly of foreigners and conquerors. 

1 Egyptologists are net yet in agreement as to the date of Menes. Flinders Petrie 
puts his reign at about 5500 u.c. In the present edition wc have adopted the Berlin dating. 

“ Found by h'linders Petrie at Abydos in 1903. "Clad in his thick embroidered robes, 
this old king, wily yet feeble with the weight of years, stands for diplomacy and state- 
craft of the oldest civilized kingdom that we know” (Petrie). "One of the greatest 
treasures of the British Museum.” — Hall 



Fig. 15. Ivory Statukttk of a 
Kim; of the Fik.st Dynasty ^ 
(From Petrie’s Abydos, Part II) 
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of the weapons and implements were still of stone, bone, and wood. 
Many of the stone utensils were of exquisite workmanship. I'hcre 
had been worked out a calendar which remained unchanged to tlie 
end of Egyptian history.^ 

24. The Fourth Dynasty (about 2900-2750 B.c.) : the Pyramid 
Builders. The Figyptian architects at first used chiefly crude brick, 
and constructed tombs and 
other buildings of only small 
dimensions ; the age of 
gigantic stone construction 
began with the Ifliaraohs of 
the Fourth i-)ynasty, who 
reigned at Memphis and are 
called the pyramid builders, 
though there w ere pyramids 
constructed both before and 
long after this, but none on 
such an immense scale as 
those creclc'd at this period. 

Khufu, the C.’hcops of the 
Greeks, was the greatest of 
the pyramid builders. He 
constructed the Great Pyra- 
mid, at Gizeh, — "the great- 
est mass of masonry that 
has ever been put together 
by mortal man.’' ^ A recent 
fortunate discovery enables us now to look iqion the face of this 
Khufu (Fig. 16), one of the earliest and most renowned person- 
ages of the ancient w^orld. 

To some king of this same early family of jnramid builders is 
also ascribed, by some authorities, the wonderful sculpture of the 



Fio. 16. KiuJi-u, IUjildek of the Great 
Pyramid. (From Petrie’s Part II) 

” Though only a minute figure in ivory, it shows 
a character of immense energy and will ; the 
face is an astonishing jioi trait to be expressed in 
a quarter of an inch.” — relric 


^ Egyptologists place the introduction of this calendar in the year 4241 ii.c. — about 
one thousand years before Menes. 

2 This pyramid ri.ses from a base covering thirteen acres to a height of four hundred 
and fifty feet. According to Herodotus, Cheops employed one hundred thousand men 
for twenty years in its erection. 
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gigantic human-headed Sphinx at the foot of the Great Pyramid — 
the largest statue in the world. 

I'hese sepulchral monuments, for the pyramids were the tombs of 
the Pharaohs who constructed them (sect. 39), and the great Sphinx 
arc the most venerable memorials of the early world that have been 
preserved to us. Although standing so far back in the gray dawn of 
the historic morning, they mark, in the 
marvelous granite lining of their chambers 
and the colonnades of their chapels, not 
the beginning but in some respects the 
perfection of Egyptian architecture. And 
as with architecture so was it with portrait 
sculpture, which during this period attained 
a perfection that has hardly ever been 
surpassed.^ 

25 . The Twelfth Dynasty (about 2000- 
1800 B.C.). After the Sixth Dynasty, Egypt 
for several centuries is almost lost from 
view. When finally the valley emerges 
from the obscurity of this period, the old 
city of Memphis, for long the residence 
of the Pharaohs, has receded into the 
background and the city of Thebes has 
taken its place iis the scat of the royal 
power. 

The i)eriod of the dVclfth Dynasty, a 
line of 'Pheban kings, is one of the bright- 
est in Egyptian history. It has been called 
Egypt’s golden age. One of the most 
notable achievements of the period was the improvement made by 
one of the Pharaohs in the irrigation of the Fayum oasis in the 
desert west of Memphis. This district consists of a great depression, 
part of which, like the Imperial Valley of California, lies below the 



I-'ic. 17. The ” Sheikii-el- 
KELi’.o.” (Gi;;ch Museum) 

Supposed portrait statue, carved 
in wood, of one of the ovcrsccis 
of the work on the (I real Pyra- 
mid. This is one of the master- 
pieces of Egyptian sculpture 


5 The portrait sculpture of this age represents the second great art of the early 
world — the first being the amazing art (thousands of years earlier) of the hunter-artists 
of the Old Stone Age in Europe (cf. sect. 4). 
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sea level. It contains a lake fed by a branch of the Nile. By various 
engineering means the storage and distribution of the flood waters of 
the season of inundation were regulated, and the area of cultivation 
was thus greatly extended. 

26. Period of Obscurity and of the Rule of the Hyksos (about 
1800-1580 B.C.). Soon after the bright period of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
Egypt again underwent a great eclipse. 'Pribes of unknown race from 
Asia pressed across the frontier 
of Egypt and set up in the valley 
what was called the rule of the 
'' Shepherd Kings.” These in- 
truders soon adopted the manners 
and culture of the people they 
had subjected. After they had 
ruled in the valley probably up- 
wards of a century, an end was 
put to their dominion by the 
Theban kings, whom they had 
made vassals. It is thought by 
some scholars that it was during 
the supremacy of the Hyksos 
that the families of Israel found 
a refuge in I.owcr Egypt. 

'The rule of the Hyksos in the 
Nile-land derives special impor- 
tance from the fact that these in- 
truders introduced into Egypt from Asia the horse and the war 
chariot, which now appear for the first time on the monuments of 
the country. From this period forward the war chariot holds a 
place of first importance in the armaments of the Pharaohs. 

27. The Eighteenth Dynasty (about 1580-1350 E c.). d’hc most 
eventful period of Egyptian history, covered by what is called the 
New Empire, now opens. The Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
the first of this epoch of imperialism, in order to free Egypt from 
the danger of another invasion from Asia, endeavored to extend 
their authority over Syria. In the pursuit of this object they made 



Fk;. 18. Thk ScRiUK. (The Louvre) 
"With his head raised, his hand holding 
his rccd-pen, ... he still waits as he has 
done for [five thousand years], for the 
moment when his master will consent 
to resume his interrupted dictation,” — 
Maspero 
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numerous campaigns in Asia. Under Thothmes^ III, who because 
of his wide conquests has been called '' the Alexander of Egyptian 
history,’^ the empire attained its greatest extension, stretching from 
the upper reaches of the Nile to the Middle Euphrates. 

The conquest of Syria 
brought vast wealth in 
booty and tribute to the 
Pharaohs, and this gave 
a great impulse to the 
arts and industries of the 
Nile-land. The monarchs 
gave much attention to 
the erection and adorn- 
ment of sacred edifices. 
Thothmes had a great 
share in this work. It was 
to him that the Temple 
of Karnak at Thebes, the 
remains of which form 
the most majestic ruin in 
the world, owed much of 
its splendor. Ilis obelisks 
stand to-day in Constan- 
tinople, Rome, London, 
and New York. 

And perhaps it was the 
widening of Egypt^s out- 
look that accounts for the 
appearance at this time 
of a religious reformer — a surprising thing in conservative Egypt. 
It was one of the Pharaohs of this Eighteenth Dynasty, Amenho- 
tep IV (about 1350 b.c.), known as the "'heretic king,”^ who tried 

1 Or rhutmose, Greek Thutmosis. The Egyptian writing being without vowels, the 
form of many names is uncertain. 

2 1 he name of this Pharaoh is connected with one of the most interesting and 
important discoveries ever made on oriental ground. This was the discovery in 1887, 
at Tell el-Amama, on the Nile, of several hundred letters, written in the Babylonian 



Bestowing Gifts. (From a tomb at Tell 
el-Amarna) 

The life-giving and sustaining power of the sun, 
whose radiant energy is conceived as the sole source 
of life and movement in the universe, is symbolized 
by streaming rays, each ending in an outstretched 
hand. This striking emblem was an entirely new 
type in Egyptian symbolism 




Plate IV. Ruins of tup: Great Hall of Columns at Karnak. 
(From a photograph) 
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to do away with the worship of many divinities and to establish the 
worship of one God. The deity thus raised to single sovereignty 
was the old Egyptian sun-god, whose suggestive new symbol — the 
old human and animal emblems were cast aside — was the sun’s 
disk represented with streaming rays, each ending in a human hand 
extended as if in bless- 
ing (Fig. iq). So far 
as we know, this was 
t he e arliest attempt 
in the history of the 
world to establish 
monotheis^^ The re- 
form, however, failed. 

Amenhotep was too 
far in advance of his 
age. Upon his death 
the new capital city 
which he had founded 
at d'cll el-Amarna, 
below 'rhebes, was 
dcstro)'ed, his mem- 
ory was a.nsignea to so \ iciokv 

eternal infamy, and of Ramesks II over the Kiikta at Kapksii, on 
E gypt resumed or ^^kontes 

rather continued *' First aid ” beinp^ administered to a half-drowned chieftain 

. , by his soldiers holdin'r him head downwards 

lor the masses never 

in heart accepted the new creed — its worship of many gods. 
Monotheism was not to go forth from Pigyi)t, but from Jiidea.‘‘^ 

language and script and comprising the correspondence, not only between the reigning 
Pharaoh and the kings of Assyria and Babylonia, hut also between the Egyptian court 
and the Egyptian governors and vassal kings of various Syrian towns. '! he significance 
of this discovery consists in the revelation it makes of the deep hold that the civilization 
of Babylon had upon the .Syrian lands centuries before the Hebrew invasion of Palestine. 
This means that the Hebrew development took place in an environment charged with 
dements of Babylonian culture. 

1 See Breasted, Dcvclopncnt of Rclipon artd Thought in Ancuni Egypt (1012), lect. ix, 

2 The interpretation of this religious movement which we have adopted in the text 
is not, it should be said, accepted by all Egyptologists. Some regard the reformer as a 
henotheist or monolatrist rather than a pure monotheist. 
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28. The Nineteenth Dynasty (about 1350-1205 B.c.). The Pharaohs 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty rival those of the Eighteenth in their fame 
as conquerors and builders. It is largely their deeds and works, in 
connection with those of the great rulers of the preceding dynasty, 
that have given Egypt such a name and place in history. The great- 
est name of this dynasty is that of Rameses or Ramses II ( about 
1292-1225 li.c.), the Sesostris of the Greeks. Ancient writers accorded 
him the first place among all the Egyptian sovereigns, and told most 
exaggerated stories of his concjuests 
and achievements. Ilis long reign, em- 
bracing sixty-seven ^^ears, was, however, 
well occupied with the superintendence 
of great architectural woi]s.s, of which 
there are more connected with his name 
than with that of any other oriental ruler. 

The chief of Rameses’ wars were 
those against the Kheta, the Plittites of 
the Bible, who at this time were main- 
taining an extensive empire, embracing 
in the main the interior uplands of Asia 
Minor and northern Syria. We find 
Rameses at last concluding with them a 
celebrated treaty of peace and alliance, 
in which the chief of the Hittites is 
fonnally recognized as in every respect 
the equal of the Pharaoh of Egypt. 
I'he meaning of this alliance was that the Pharaohs had met their 
peers in the princes of the Hittites, and that they could no longer 
hope to become masters of western A.sia. 

It is the opinion of some scholars that this Rameses II was the 
oppressor of the children of Israel, the Pharaoh who ” made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in briek, and in all 
manner of service in the field,” ^ and that what is known as the 
Exodus took place in the reign of his son Merneptah (about 
1225-12 15 B.C.). 



1 Exod. i, 4. 
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29. The Twenty-sixth Dynasty (663-625 b.c.). We pass without 
comment a, long period of several centuries, marked indeed by great 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of the Egyptian monarchs, yet characterized 
on the whole by a sure and rapid decline in the power and splendor 
of their empircd During the latter part of this period Egypt was tribu- 
tary to Ethiopia ^ or to Assyria ; but a native prince, Psammctichus 
by name, with the aid of Greek mercenaries, '' bronze men who came 
up from the sea,” drove out the foreign garrisons. Psammctichus 
thus became the founder of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (663 u.c.). 

Owing his throne chiefly to the swords of Greek soldiers, Psam- 
metichus was led to open the country even more completely than 



Fio, 22. Prick-Makun'O in Ancilnt Koyi>t. (From Thebes) 


the earlier Pharaohs had done to the settlement of (}reek colonists. 
'Fhc creation of these closer relations with Greece at just this time 
when the Greeks were coming prominently forward to play their 
great part in history was a most significant event. From this time 
on, Greek philosophers are represented as becoming pupils of the 
Figyptian priests ; and without question the learning and philosophy 
of the old I^gyptians exercised a profound influence upon the open, 

1 'I’ho most important episode in the history of this petiod was an attempted invasion 
of h'gypt by sea raiders whom the Egyptian records called the ” Peoples of the Sea.” 
They were met and defeated somewhere along the Syrian coast by Raineses III (about 
1200 11. c.). These sea folk are believed to have been /Egcan peoples — Cretans, Lycians, 
etc. The Greeks it seems were at this time pressing into the Greek peninsula from 
the north, and were subjecting or driving out the native inhabitants of the /Egean shore- 
lands and islands (sect. 152). A part of the raiders settled on the coast plain of Pales- 
tine and became the formidable enemies of the Israelites — the Philistines of the Ilible 
writers (sect. 80), 

- The Twenty-fifth Dynasty was Ethiopian. 
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receptive mind of the Greek race, that was, in its turn, to become 
the teacher of the world. 

With the name of Necho II (610-594 B.C.), the son of Psammeti- 
chus, is connected an adventurous undertaking — the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa.^ For this exploring expedition Necho is said to have 
engaged Pheenician sailors. The feat of sailing around the continent, 
there is reason to believe, was actually accomplished ; for the historian 
Herodotus, in his account of the enterprise, says that the voyagers 
upon their return reported that when they were rounding the Cape 
the sun was on their right hand (to the north). This feature of 
the report, which led Herodotus to disbelieve it, is to us fairly good 
evidence that the voyage was really performed. 

30. The Last of the Pharaohs. ]5eforc the end of Necho’s reign 
Egypt lost to 1 Babylon its possessions in Asia, and a little later 
(525 n.c.) bowed beneath the Persian yoke. Only for a little space 
did she ever again regain her independence. From about the middle 
of the fourth century b. c. to the present day no native prince has sat 
upon the throne of the Pharaohs.^ 

Upon the extension of the power of the Macedonians and the 
Greeks over the East through the conquests of Alexander the Great 
(Chapter XXV), Egypt willingly accepted them as masters ; and for 
three centuries the valley was the seat of the renowned Gneco- 
Egyptian empire of the Ptolemies. The Romans finally annexed the 
region to their all-absorbing empire (30 b.c). 

” The mission of Egypt among the nations was fulfilled ; it had lit 
the torch of civilization in ages inconceivably remote, and had passed 
it on to other peoples of the West.** 


II. THE CIVILIZATION 

31. The Government. From first to last the government of ancient 
Egypt bore a sacred character. The Pharaoh was regarded as divine, 
as the son and representative of the sun-god. Three thousand years 
and more after Menes, Alexander the Great, after his conquest of the 

^ See Herodotus, iv, 42. 

2 See Ezek. xxx, 13 : " There shall be no more a prince out of the land of Egypt.” 




Plate V. Facade of Rock Temple at li vmbul. (From a photograph) 
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country, thought to strengthen his position by causing himself to be 
proclaimed the son of the highest of the Egyptian gods (sect. 283). 

The authority of the divine Pharaoh was in theory absolute, but in 
practice was limited by a nobility and a powerful priesthood.^ The 
nation seemed almost to exist for the god-king. I'hc construction of 
his pyramid tomb, or his vast rock sepulcher and its attached temple, 
laid under heavy tribute the labor and resources of the nation. 

Taxes were paid in kind, that is, in the products of field and 
workshop, for the ancient Egyptians did not, until late in their 
history, use coined money. All the salaries of officials and the wages 
of workmen were paid in the provisions or articles received by the 
government in payment of tribute or taxes.\^ I’his system necessitated 



Fig. 23. Forms of Egyptian Writing 
The top line is hieroglyphic script ; the bottom line is the same text in hieratic 


the erection of immense storehoirses, granaries, and stables for the 
storing of the grain, wine, and cattle received by the tax collectors. 
'Phe building of these warehouses was, as we learn from the Bible 
narrative, one of the tasks required of the Israelites: Therefore 
they did set over them taskmasters to afilict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.” ^ 

32. The Egyptian System of Writing. One of the greatest 
achievements of the ancient Ifgyptians was the working out of a 
system of writing. By the middle of the fourth millennium b.c. this 
system had passed through all the stages which we have already 
indicated as marking the usual development of a written language 
(sect. ii). But the curious thing about the system was this: when 

1 The sacerdotal order was at certain periods a dominant force in the state. 'J'hey 
enjoyed freedom from taxation, and met the expenses of the temple service mainly from 
the income of the sacred lands, which are said to have embraced, at one period, one third 
of the soil of the country. 2 Exod. i, 1 1 . 
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an improved method of writing had been worked out the old method 
was not discarded. Hence the Egyptian writing was partly picture 
writing and partly alphabetic writing, and exhibited besides all the 
intermediate forms. The Egyptians, as has been said, had developed 
an alphabet without knowing it. 

Just as we have two forms of letters, one for printing and another 
for writing, so the Egyptians employed three forms of script: the 
hieroglyphic, in which the pictures and symbols were carefully drawn 
— a form generally employed in monumental inscriptions; the hieratic, 
a simplified form of the hieroglyphic, adapted to writing, and forming 
the greater part of the papyrus manu- 
scripts; and later a still simpler form 
developed from the hieratic, and called 
by the Greeks demotic, that is, the ordi- 
nary writing (from demos , '' the people ’■). 

33. The Rosetta Stone and the Key 
to Egyptian Writing, d'he key to the 
Egyptian writing was discovered by 
means of the Rosetta Stone, which was 
found by the Iri-ench when they invaded 
Egypt under Napoleon in 179 S. 'J'his precious relic, a heavv block of 
black basalt, is now in the llritish Museum. It holds an inscription 
in the Egyptian and the Greek language, which is written in three 
diflercnt lorms of script — in the Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic, 
and in Greek characters. 'J'he chief credit of deci})hering the Egyp- 
tian script and of opening up the long-sealed libraries of Egyptian 
learning belongs to the hVench scholar Champollion. 

34. Egyptian Literature. 'I'he literature ojjcncd up to us by the 
decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics is varied and instructive, 
revealing as it does the life and thought and scientific attainments of 
Old h.gypt at a time when the Greek world was yet young.^ There 
is the ancient Book of the Dead, containing instructions for the use 

^ Fhe chief writing material used by the ancient Esyptians was the noted papyrus 
paper, manufactured from a reed which grew m the marshes and along the water 
channels oi the Nile, b'rom the Greek names of this Egyptian plant, by bios and 
papyrus, come our words Bible and paper. 
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and guidance of the soul in its perilous journey to the realms of the 
blessed in the nether world; there are novels or romances, and fairy 
tales, among these a parallel to Cinderella and the Glass Slipper ” ; 
religious inscriptions, public and private letters, fables, and epics; 
treatises on medicine and various other scientific subjects; and books 
on ancient history — in prose and in verse — which fully justify the 
declaration of Eg>’ptian priests to the Greek philosopher Solon: 
" You Greeks are mere chil- 
dren ; you know nothing at 
all of the past.”^ 

35. The Egyptian Gods. 

It has been said of man that 
he is '' incurably religious.’’ 

This could certainly be said 
of the ancient Eg)^ptians — 
that is, if wc may regard the 
possession of many gods and 
anxious concern respecting 
the life in the hereafter as 
constituting religion. 

CTicf of the great Egyptian deities was the sun-god Ra (or Re), 
from whom the Pharaohs claimed descent. lie was imagined as sail- 
ing across the heavens in a sacred bark on a celestial river, and at 
night returning to the cast through subterranean water passages — 
an adventurous and danger-beset voyage, 

Osiris at first was probably the spirit or god of vegetation,** but 
later he came to be invested with the attributes of the sun-god Ra. 

1 See note at end of Chapter XI IT. 

- 'I'he twelve hieroglyphics used in writing these names have tlie following values: 

^K, !]e, jQo, DP, <=^' or 

<I>R, (](jl{AI),pS. 

With these the reader will easily decipher the names. It should be noted that the last 
two signs in the longer word aie used merely to indicate that the word is a divine, i.e. 
royal, feminine proper name, and that for the sake of syjnmctry one symbol is sometimes 
placed beneath another. The upper sign should be taken first. 

® Cf. Fraser, Adonis^ Auis, Osiris (ad ed.), pp. 267 If. 
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It was the first of these names which gave the 
due to the interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
script, d'h rough a comparison of the two 
the values of several symbols were definitely 
determined ^ 
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In his primitive character as the spirit of plants and trees, which die 
and come to life a^ain each year, he came naturally to be conceived 
as the god of human resurrection and immortality,^ and judge and 
ruler in the realms of the dead. 

I'he god Seth, called Typhon by the Greek writers, was the Satan 
of later Isgyptian mythology. I le was the personification of the evil 
in the world, just as Osiris was the personification of the good. 

Besides the great gods^ there was a multitude of lesser deities, 
each nome or district and village having its local god or gods. 

36. Animal Worship. The Egyptians believed some animals to 
be incarnations of a god descended from heaven. Thus a god was 

thought to animate the body 
of some particular bull, which 
might be known from certain 
sjx)ls or markings. Upon the 
death of the sacred bull, or 
Apis, as he was called, a great 
search, accompanied with loud 
lamentation, was made througli- 
out the land for his successor ; 
for the moment the god de- 
parted from the dying bull it 
entered a calf that moment 
born. The body of the de- 
ceased Apis was carefully embalmed, and, amid funeral ceremonies 
of great expense and magnificence, laid away in a huge granite 
sarcophagus in the tomb of his predecessors.® 

Not only were individual animals held sacred and worshiped, but 
sometimes whole species, for example, the cat, were regarded as 
sacred. To kill one of these animals was adjudged the greatest 

1 Sec Fig. 97 (p. 145) and descriptive note. 

2 'I'hesc great divinitii-s were often grouped in triads. First in importance among 
these groups was that of Osiris, Isis (his wife and sister), and llorus their son. The 
members of this triad were worshiped throughout Egypt. 

3 In 1851 Mariettc discovered this sepulchral chamber of the sacred buUs (the 
Serapeum). It is a narrow gallery two thousand feet in length cut in the limestone 
cliffs just opposite the site of ancient Memphis. A large number of immense granite 
coffins and several mummified bulls were found. 



(From a photograph) 
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impiety. Persons so unfortunate as to kill one through accident 
were sometimes murdered by the infuriated people. 

Many explanations have been given to account for the existence 
of such a primitive form of worship among so cultured a people as 
the ancient Egyptians. There can be little doubt that these low 
elements in their religion were nothing more nor less than the crude 
ideas and practices of the savage prehistoric tribes of the Nile valley. 
The Egyptians simply did in the domain of religion what they 
did in all other domains of their culture — kept the old alongside 
the new. 

37. The Egyptian Doctrine of a Future Life. Among no other 
people of antiquity did the life after death seem so real and hold so 
large a place in the thoughts of the living as among the people of 
Old Egypt. It is difficult to give an account of this belief, for the 
reason that there were different forms of it held at different times 
and in different places. But the essential part of the belief was that 
man has a soul which, aided by magic words and rites, survives the 
death of the body.^ Its abode was sometimes thought to be in or 
near the tomb ; again its dwelling place was conceived to be the great 
western desert, the land of the setting sun, hence the term wesfer?iers 
applied to the dead ; and still again its abode was imagined to be 
the starry heavens, or a vast realm beneath the earth. 

This belief in a future life, taken in connection with certain ideas 
respecting the nature of the soul’s existence in the other world and 
of its needs, reacted in a remarkable way upon the people of ancient 
Egypt. It was the cause and motive of many of the things they 
did when they laid away their dead.^ 

^ " There is no ground for the complicated conception of a person in ancient Egypt 
as consisting, besides the body, of a ka, a ba (soul), a y’hw (spirit), a shadow, etc. IJe- 
sides the body and the ba (soul), there was only the ka, the protecting genius, which 
was not an element of the personality . . (Breasted, Develofmcnf of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912), p. 56, n. 2). And so Steindorff : " In my opu ion it 
[the ka] is not, as commonly supposed, a kind of ethereal facsimile or double of the man, 
but a guardian spirit or genius” {The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1905), p. 122). 

2 The ideas and beliefs which underlie such practices as arc portrayed in the follow- 
ing sections are common to all primitive peoples. What is extraordinary in the case 
of the Egyptians is that they should have retained these customs so long after their 
emergence from barbarism. This is to be attributed to their extreme conservatism 
(cf. sect. 36). 
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38. The First Need of the Soul: the Old Body. The first need 
of the soul was the possession of the old body, upon the preservation 
of which the existence or happiness of the soul was believed to de- 
pend. Hence the anxious care with which the Egyptians sought to 
preserve the body against decay by embalming it. 

In the various processes of embalming, use was made of oils, 
resins, bitumen, and various aromatic gums. The bodies of the 
wealthy were preserved by being filled with costly aromatic and 

resinous substances, and swathed 
in bandages of linen. To a body 
thus treated is applied the term 
mummy. As this method of em- 
balming was very costly, the bodies 
of the poorer classes were simply 
dipped into hot asphalt, or salted 
and dried, and wrapped in coarse 
mats preparatory to burial in the 
desert sands, or in common tombs 
cared for by the priests. 

To this practice of the Egypn 
tians of embalming their dead we 
owe it that we can look upon the 
actual faces of many of the ancient 
Pharaohs. Towards the close of 
the last century (in i88i) the mummies of Thothmes III, Sethos I, 
Rameses II, and those of about forty other kings, queens, princes, 
and priests, embracing nearly all the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first dynasties, were found in a 
secret rock chamber near Thebes. The faces of Sethos and Rameses, 
both strong faces, are so remarkably preserved that, in the words of 
Maspero, "were their subjects to return to the earth to-day they 
could not fail to recognize their old sovereigns.” 

Along with the mummy there were often placed in the tomb a 
number of wood, clay, or stone portrait statuettes of the deceased. 
The lid of the coffin was also carved in the form of a mummy. The 
idea here was that, if through any accident the body were destroyed, 



Fig. 27. Profile of Rameses II 
(From a photograph of the mummy) 
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the soul might avail itself of these substitutes. It was the effort put 
forth by the artist to make these portrait images and carvings lifelike 
that contributed to bring early Egyptian sculpture to such a high 
degree of excellence. 

39. The Second Need of the Soul : a Secure Habitation. Another 
need of the soul was a safe habitation. Upon the temporary homes 
of the living the Isgyptians bestowed little care, but upon the eternal 
abodes ” of the dead they lavished unstinted labor and cost. 

The tombs of the official class and of the rich were sometimes 
structures of brick or stone, and again they were chambers cut in the 
limestone cliffs that rim 


the Nile valley. 

The bodies of the ear- 
lier Pharaohs were, as we 
have seen, hidden away 
in the heart of great moun- 
tains of stone — the pyra- 
mids. Many of the later 
_ , , rio. AIcmmy (. Asii wu'H AIummv 

Idiaraohs constructed for 


themselves magnificent rock-cut tombs, some of which arc perfect 
labyrinths of corridors, halls, and chambers. In the hills back of 
1 hebes, in the so-called Valley of the I'ombs of the Kings, there arc 
so many of these royal sepulchers that the place has been called the 
” Westminster Abbey of Ifgypt.” 

40. The Third Need of the Soul: Food and Things Used in the 
Earthly Life. But not all the wants of the soul were met b)' the 
mummy, the substitute portrait-images, and the secure tomb. It had 
need also of food and drink and implements — of everything, in a 
word, that the deceased had needed wdiile on earth. Hence all these 
things wtve put into the tomb when the body was laid away, and 
thereafter, from time to time, fresh supplies of food were heaped 
upon a table placed to receive them. I'hat there might be no lailure 
of gilts, the tombs of the wealthy were often richly endowed, and 
the (I'.ity of renewing the supplies laid upon the priest of some 
neighboring temple. The very poor had scanty provision, often only 
a pair of worn-out shoes or pasteboard sandals. 
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But as it was only the spirit or double of the things thus set out 
which the soul could make use of, it came to be believed that a 
picture or an inexpensive model in wood or clay of these objects 
would serve just as well as the actual objects themselves. Thus the 
pictures of different kinds of food and drink supplied the soul with 
"an unsubstantial yet satisfying repast”; and the model of a boat 
made possible a pleasure sail on the celestial Nile. Among the 
objects sometimes put in the tomb were models of slave women 
without feet — presumably that they might not 
run away when wanted ; and models of servants, 
called respondents or " answerers,” since their 
duty was " to arise and answer in place of the 
dead man when he w^as called upon to do work 
in the underworld.” 

Jt was this belief — that pictures and models 
would take the place of the real things — which 
covered the walls of the I'.gyptian tombs with 
those sculptures and paintings which have con- 
verted for us these chambers of the dead into 
picture galleries where the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
rises again into life before our eyes. 

Fig. 29. Skrvant 41. The Judgment of the Dead and the Negative 
roR THE Under. Confession. But alongside these crude ideas and 

woRLDi (After beliefs which made well-being and happiness in 

U'leaemann) 1 r 1 i 

the hcreattcr dependent upon the preservation of 
the old body, a sumptuous tomb, a constant sujjply of food and 
other thing.s, there developed a belief and conviction that the lot of 
the soul in the future is determined solely by the life, whether good 
or evil, lived on earth. 

This belief found cx}>ression in the so-called Judgment of the Dead. 
King and peasant alike must appear before the dread tribunal of Osiris, 
the judge of the underworld, and render an account of the deeds done 
in the body. Here the soul sought justification in such declarations 

1 A statuette of a workman placed in the tomb along with the mummy. It was thought 
that the recital of certain magical formulas imparted life to the image. A number of these 
figures put in the tomb supplied the deceased with servants in the other world. 
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as these, which form what is called the Negative Confession : '' 1 have 
not blasphemed ; ''I have not stolen ”1 have not slain any one 
treacherously ” ; I have not slandered any one or made false accu- 
sation ” ; ” I have not reviled the face of my father ” ; '' I have not 
eaten my heart through with envy.” ^ 

In other declarations of the soul we find a singularly close approach 
to ( diristian moralit)', as for instance in this : " I have given bread to 
the hungry and drink to him who was athirst; I have clothed the 
naked with garments.” 

I'he truth of what the soul thus asserted in its own behalf was 
tested by the balances of the gods. In one of the scales was placed 



Showing the weighing of the heart of the deceased in the scales of truth 

the heart of the deceased; in the other, a feather, the symbol of 
truth or righteousness. The soul stood by watching the weighing. 
If the heart were found not light, the soul was welcomed to the 
companionship of the good Osiris. The unjustified were sent to a 
place of torment or were thrown to a monster to be devoured. 

This judgment scene in the nether world forms the most instructive 
memorial of Old Egypt that has been preserved to us. We here learn 
what sort of a conscience the Egyptian had early developed ; for the 
confession and the doctrine of a judgment date from a veiy remote 

1 It will be noted that these are in substance the equivalent of six of the Ten 
Commandments of the Hebrews. 
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period of Egyptian civilization. The moral teachers of Egypt here 
anticipated the moral teachers of Israel.^ 

42. Architecture, Sculpture, and Minor Arts. At a comparatively 
early period Egyptian civilization ceased to make further notable prog- 
ress. 1 he past was taken as a model, just as it is in China to-day. 
So what is here said of the arts is, speaking broadly, as true of them 

in the third millennium before 
Cdirist as at any later period of 
Egyptian history. 

In the building art the ancient 
Egyptians, in some respects, have 
never been surpassed. The Mem- 
phian pyramids built by the earlier, 
and the Theban temples raised by 
the later Pharaohs have excited the 
astonishment and the admiration 
alike of all the successive genera- 
tions that have looked upon them. 

Thebes,’^ says Lenormant, in 
spite of all the ravages of time and 
of the barbarian still presents the 
grandest, the most prodigic^us as- 
semblage of buildings ever erected 
by the hand of man.” 

In the cutting and shaping of 
enormous blocks of the hardest 
stone, the Egyptians achieved re- 
sults which modern stonecutters 
can scarcely equal. It is doubtful,” says Rawlinson, ''whether the 
steam-sawing of the present day could be trusted to produce in ten 
years from the quarries of Aberdeen a single obelisk such as those 
which the Pharaohs set up by dozens.” ^ 

1 '* ... In this judgment the Egyptian introduced for the first time in the history of 
man the fully developed idea that the future destiny of the dead must be dependent 
entirely upon the ethical quality of the earthly life, the idea of future accountability.” — 
Breasted, History of E.gypt (1912), p. 173 

2 History of Ancient Egypt ^ vol. i, p, 49S. The Egyptian stonecutters did much of 
their work with copper and bronze tools, to which they were able by some process to 
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As we have seen (sect. 24 ), Egyptian sculpture was at its best in 
the earliest period; that it became so imitative and the figures so 
conventional and rigid was due to the influence of religion. The 
artist, in the portrayal of the figures of the gods, was not allowed 
to change a single line of the sacred form. Wilkinson says that 
Menes would have recognized the statue of Osiris 
in the temples of the last of the I’haraohs. 

In many of the minor arts the Egyptians at- 
tained a surprisingly high degree of excellence, 
d'hey were able in coloring glass to secure tints 
as brilliant and beautiful as any which modem 
art has been able to produce. In goldsmith’s work 
they showed wonderful skill. The scarabmr.s 
(beetle) was reproduced with lines of almost microscopic delicacy. 

It should be noted here that it was especially in the domain 
of art that the inllucncc of l\gyi)t was exerted u])on contemporary 
civilizations. Until the full development of Greek art, Egyptian art 
reigned over the world in somewhat the same way that Greek art has 
reigned since the Golden 
Age of Greece. Its in- 
fluence can be traced in 
the architecture, the scul])- 
ture, and the decorative art 
of all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean lands. 

43. The Sciences : As- 
tronomy, Geometry, and 
Medicine. The cloudless 




Fig. 33, A S( \k\i; Ami iki' 


and brilliant skies of Egypt invited the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
to the study of the heavenly bodies. And another circumstance 
closely related to their very existence — the inundation of the Nile, 
following the changing cycles of the stars — could not but h^ivc 
incited them to the watching and recording of the movements of 


give a ver)’ hard edge. In the very earliest times they had invented the tubular drill, 
which they set with hard cutting points. With this instrument they did work which 
engineers of to-day say could not be surpassed with the modern diamond drill. See 
minders Petrie, Ten Year^ Digging in Egypt ^ pp. 26, 27. 
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the heavenly bodies, 'fheir observations led them to discover the 
length, very nearly, of the solar year, which they divided into 
twelve months of thirty days each, with a festival period of live 
days at the end of the year.^ This was the calendar that, with 
minor changes, Julius Cicsar introduced into the Roman Empire, and 
which, slightly reformed by Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, has been 
the system emj)loyed by almost all tlie civilized world up to the 
present day (sect. 487). 

'Phe Greeks accounted for the early rise of the science of geometiy^ 
among the l^gyptians by the necessity they were under of reestab- 
lishing each year the boundaries of their fields — the inundation 
obliterating old landmarks and divisions. I'lie science thus forced 
upon their attention was cultivated with zeal and success. A single 
papyrus has been discovered that holds twelve geometrical theorems. 
The work of the (Ireek scholars in this field was based on that done 
by the Ivgyptians. 

The Egyptian physicians relied largely on magic, for every ailment 
was supposed to be caused by a demon that must be expelled by 
means of magical rites and incantations. But they also used drugs 
of various kinds; the ciphers or characters employed by modern 
apothecaries to designate grains and drams are believed to be of 
Egyptian invention. 

44. Egypt’s Contribution to Civilization. Egypt, we thus see, 
made valuable gifts to civilization. Erom the Nile came the germs 
of much found in the later cultures of the peoples of western Asia 
and of the Greeks and Romans, and through their mediation in that 
of the modern world. '' We arc the heirs of the civilized past,” says 
Sayce, ” and a goodly portion of that civilized past was the creation 
of ancient Egypt.” 

'How varied and helpful Egypt’s contributions were to the growing 
cultures of the Mediterranean area will appear as we proceed in 
following chapters to rehearse briefly the story of the other historic 
peoples of antiquity, 

1 The Egyptian scholars knew that 365 days was a period 1 of a day short of a year, 
but the conservatism of the people prevented the use of a calendar that provided for 
the addition of one day to every fourth year. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY CITY-KINGDOMS OF BABYLONIA AND THE OLD 
BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 

(From earliest times to 728 B.a) 

I. POLITICAL HISTORY 

45. The Tigris and Euphrates Valley; the Upper and the Lower 
Country. We must now trace the upspringing of civilization in 
Babylonia, the Asian Egypt. 

As in the case of Egypt, so in that of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley,* the physical features of the country exerted a great influence 
upon the history of its ancient peoples. Differences in geological 
structure divide this region into an upper and a lower district ; and 
this twofold division in natural features is reflected, as we shall see, 
throughout its political history. 

The northern part of the valley, the portion that comprised ancient 
Assyria, consists of undulating plains, broken in places by mountain 

1 The ancient Greeks gave to the land embraced by the Tigris and the Euphrates 
the name of Mesopotamia^ which means literally the land between or amidst the rivers.” 
The name is often loosely applied to the whole Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

Note. The picture at the head of this page shows the Babil Mound, at Babylon, as 
it appeared in i8ii. 
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ridges. This region nourished a hardy and warlike race, and became 
the seat of a great military empire. 

The southern part of the valley, the part known as Babylonia, is, 
like the Delta region of Egypt, an alluvial deposit. The making of 
new land by the rivers has gone on steadily during historic times. 
The mins of one of the ancient seaports of the country (Eridu) lie 
over a hundred miles inland from the present head of the Persian 
Gulf. In ancient times much of the land was protected against the 



Fig. 34. Ancient Babylonian Canal 


inundations of the rivers, and watered in seasons of drought, by a 
stupendous system of dikes and canals, which at the present day, in 
a ruined and sand-choked condition, cover like a network the face 
of the country. 

The productions of Babylonia are very like those of the Nile valley. 
The luxuriant growth of grain upon these alluvial flats excited the 
wonder of the Greek travelers who visited the East. Herodotus will 
not tell the whole tmth for fear his veracity may be doubted. It is 
not strange that tradition should have located here Paradise, that 
primeval garden " out of the ground of which God made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” This 
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favored plain in a remote period of antiquity became the seat of an 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial population among which the 
arts of civilized life found a development which possibly was as old 
as that of Egypt, and which ran parallel with it. 

46. The Babylonian a Mixed Culture. In ancient times the part of 
Babylonia in the south near the gulf was called Sumer and the part 
in the north Akkad. The first inhabitants of Sumer, known from 
tile name of the land as Sumerians, were of non-Semitic race. 'Fhey 



had already, when they aj^pear in history, emerged from the Stone 
Age and were using utensils of copper. They possessed a system 
of writing and other arts of a comparatively advanced culture. It 
was this people who laid in the main the basis of civilization in the 
Euphrates valley. 

About the same time that the Sumerians were establishing them- 
selves in the south, there came into Akkad in the north — such 
appears to have been the course of events — Semitic immigrants 
from Arabia. 'Fhese peoples were nomadic in habits, and altogether 
much less cultured than the Sumerians. Gradually gaining ascendancy, 
they took over the Sumerian culture and developed it. They retained, 
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however, their own language, which in the course of time superseded 
the Sumerian speech. The union of the two races gave rise to the 
Babylonians of history, and their mixed culture formed what is 
known as the Babylonian civilization. 

47. The Age of City-Kingdoms (fourth and third millenniums B.c,). 
When the light of history first falls upon the Mesopotamian lands, 
in the later centuries of the fourth millennium b.c., it reveals the 
lower river plain filled with independent walled cities like those which 
we find later in Palestine, Greece, and Italy, leach city had its patron 
god, and was ruled by a 
prince bearing the title 
of or 

]‘'rom the tablets of 
the old Babylonian tem- 
ple archives (sect. 53), 
patient scholars are 
slowly deciphering the 
wonderful story of these 
ancient citie.s. The polit- 
ical side of their history 
may, for our present purpose, be summarized by saying that for a 
period of two thousand years and more their records, so far as they 
have become known to us, arc annals of wars waged for supremacy 
by one city and its gods against other cities and their gods. 

Of all the kings whose names have been recovered from the monu- 
ments we shall here mention only one — Sargon I (about 27715 B. c.^), 
the " Mcncs of Chaldea,” a Semitic king of Akkad, whose reign 
forms a great landmark in early Babylonian annals. He built up a 
powerful state in Babylonia and carried his arms to '' the land of 
the setting sun” (Syria). It is possible that he even extended his 
authority to the island of Cyprus. An eminent historian of the East 
calls his kingdom ” the first world-kingdom known to history.” 

1 The earlier date for this king, which was formerly accepted on the evidence of 
the so-called Nabonidus Cylinder, has been discredited by recent discoveries, which 
show that several of the early dynasties once supposed to be consecutive were really 
contemporaneous. 



Fig. 35. Imi’rkssion of a Seal of Sargon I 
(Date about 2800 H.c.) 

" Must be ranked among the masterpieces of Oriental 
engraving.” — Maspero 
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48. The Rise of Babylon: Hammurabi and the Old Babylonian 
Empire. From the remotest times the city-states of Babylonia had 
for enemies the kings of Elam, a country bordering Babylonia on the 
east, and of which Susa was the capital. For centuries at a time the 
Islamite kings held the cities of the plain in a state of more or less 
complete vassalage. Their dominion was finally broken by a king of 
Babylon, a city which had been gradually rising into piominence, 
and which was to give to the whole country the name by which 

it is best known — Babylonia. 
The name of this king was 
Hammur^ibi (about 2100 r>.c.). 
He united under his rule all 
(he cities of Babylonia, and 
thus became the tine maker 
of what is known as the Old 
Babylonian Empire. 

Hammurabi has been called 
the Babylonian Moses, for the 
reason that he promulgated a 
iMo. 36. i)t)oR Socket oe Sargon I of laws which in some 

respects is remarkably like the 
iMosaic code of the Hebrews. Concerning this oldest system of laws 
in the world we shall say something a little farther on (sect. 60). 

49. The Old Babylonian Empire Eclipsed by the Rising Assyrian 
Empire. For more than fifteen hundred years after Hammurabi, 
Babylon continued to be the political and commercial center of an 
empire of varying fortunes, of changing dynasties, and of shifting 
frontiers. This long history, still only very imperfectly known to 
us, we pass without notice. 

Meanwhile a Semitic power had been slowly developing in the 
north. This was the Assyrian Empire, thus called from Assur 
(Ashiir), its early royal city. I.atcr, the city of Nineveh grew to be 
its populous center and capital. The earlier rulers of Assyria were 
vassals of the kings of Babylonia ; but late in the eighth century b. c. 
Babylonia w^as conquered by an Assyrian king, and from that time on 
to 625 B.C. the country was for the most part under Assyrian control 
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II. ARTS AND GENERAL CULTURE 

50. Remains of the Babylonian Cities and Public Buildings. The 

Babylonian plains are dotted with enormous mounds, generally in- 
closed by vast ramparts of earth. These heaps are the remains 
of the great walled cities, the palaces and shrines of the ancient 
Babylonians. The peculiar nature of these ruins arises from the 
character of the ancient Babylonian edifices and the kind of material 
used in their construction. 

In the first place, in order to secure for their temples and palaces 
a firm foundation on the water-soaked land, as well as to lend to 
them a certain dignity and to render them more easily defended, the 
Babylonian kings raised their public buildings on enormous plat- 
forms of earth or adobe. These substructures were often many 
acres in extent and were raised generally to a height of forty or 
more feet above the level of the plain. 

Upon these immense platforms were built the temples of the gods 
and the palaces of the king. The country affording neither timber 
nor stone, recourse was usually had to sun-dried bricks as the chief 
building material, burnt brick being used, in the main, only for the 
outer casing of the walls. The buildings were one-storied, with thick 
and heavy walls. Often the lower portion of the walls of the chief 
courts and chambers were paneled with glared bricks. 

In their decay these edifices have sunk down into great heaps of 
earth which the storms of centuries have furrowed with deep ravines, 
giving many of them the appearance of natural ruin-crowned hills 
— for which, in truth, some of the earlier visitors to Babylonia 
mistook them. 

51. Excavations and Discoveries. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century some mounds of the upper country, near and on the 
site of ancient Nineveh, were excavated, and the world was astonished 
to see rising as from the tomb the palaces of the great Assyrian kings 
(sect. 68 \ This was the beginning of excavations and discoveries in 
the Mesopotamian lands which during the past half century have re- 
stored the history of long-forgotten empires, reconstructed the history 
of the Orient, and given us a new beginning for universal history. 




Fig. 37. Excavation showing Pavements in a Court of the Temple 
OF Bel at Nippur. Hilprecht ) 

The lower pavement, marked i,” was put down by Sargon 1 and Naram*Sin (about 
2800 B.C.), and the upper one, marked '' 5,” by the Assyrian king Ashur-bani-pal (668- 
626 ? B.C.). The pavements are thus separated by a period of over 2000 years 

years — a period a thousand years longer than that during which 
Rome has been the religious center of Catholic Christendom. 

52. Cuneiform Writing. The most valuable things that have been 
unearthed in Babylonia arc the old libraries and temple archives. 
But to appreciate the import of this a word is here necessary con- 
cerning the Babylonian system of writing and its decipherment. 

From the earliest period known to us, the Babylonians were in 
possession of a system of phonetic writing. To this system the 
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Some of the most important finds in Babylonia were made during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century by the expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the site of the ancient Nippur. The 
excavation here of the ruins of the great temple of Bel brought to 
light memorials which prove that this city was one of the religious 
centers of the old Babylonian world for more than three thousand 
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term cuneiform (from cuneus, a "wedge”) has been given on account 
of its wedge-shaped characters. The signs assumed this peculiar 

ro<M cTBiiwffi r? 

Fig. 38. Cuneiform Writing 
Translation : " Five thousand mighty cedars I spread for its roof” 

form from being impressed upon soft clay tablets with an angular 
writing instrument (stylus). 

This system of writing had been developed out of an earlier 
system of picture writing, as is plainly shown by a comparison of 


MEANING 

OUTLIHE 

CHARACTEB, 

B. C. 3500 

ARCHAIC 

CUNEIFORM, 

B. C. 2500 

ASSYRIAN, 

B. C. 700 

U7E 

BABYLONIAN, 
B.C. 500 
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The sun 
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God, heaven 
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Mountain 
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AA 
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Man. 


rT1 1 
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Ox 

T> 
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Fish 

3' 


fKl M< 1 


Fig. 39. Table showing 'ihk Development of the Cuneiform Writing 
(After Kin^) 


the earlier with the later forms of the characters (Fig. 39). The 
Babylonians never developed the system be 
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(sect ii). They employed a syllabary of between four and five 
hundred signs.^ 

This mode of writing was in use among the peoples of western 
Asia from before 3000 b.c. down to the first century of our era. 

'J'hus for three thousand years it was just 
such an important factor in the earlier civili- 
zations of the ancient world as the Idiocni- 
cian alphabet in its various forms has been 
during the last three thousand years in the 
civilizations of all the peoples of culture, 
save those of eastern Asia. 

53. Books and Archives. The writing 
material of the Babylonians was usually 
clay tablets of various sizes. I'hose holding 
contracts of special importance, after hav- 
ing been once w’ritten upon and baked, 
were covered with a thin coating of clay, 
and then the matter was written in dupli- 
cate and the tablets again baked. If the 
outer writing were defaced by accident or 
altered by design, the removal of the outer coating would at once 
show the true text. 

'rhe tablets were carefully preserved in 
great public archives, which sometimes formed 
an adjunct of the temjdc of some specially 
revered deity. The temple archives found at 
Telloh contained over thirty thousand tablets. 

54. The Decipherment of the Cuneiform 
Writing; the Contents of the Tablets. Just 
as the key to the Egyptian writing was found 
by means of bilingual inscriptions, so was the key to the cuneiform 
script discovered by means of trilingual inscriptions, among which 
was a very celebrated one cut by a Persian king on the so-called 
Bchistun Rock (sect. 104). Credit for the decipherment of the 

1 The Persians at a much later time borrowed the system and developed it into a 
purely alphabetic one. Their alphabet consisted of thirty-six characters. 

J 



Fkz 41. Cd.NiKver 
Tahi.kf 

The outer case has been 
broken to show the innci 
version 



FlC. 40. llAltYLONlAN 
TAlil.KT 
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difficult writing, and thereby the opening up to us of the records of 
a long buried civilization, is divided among several scholars.^ 

The tablets cover the greatest variety of subjects. There are 
mythological tablets, which hold the myths and tales of the Baby- 
lonian gods ; religious tablets, filled with prayers and hymns ; legal 
tablets, containing laws, contracts, wills, and various other matters of 
a commercial nature ; and astronomical, historical, and mathematical 
tablets — all revealing a very highly developed society. We will say 
just a word of what the tablets reveal respecting the religion and 
mythology of the Babylonians, and of the state of the sciences 
among them. 

55. The Religion. The tablets hold a large religious literature, 
which forms one of the earliest and most instructive chapters in the 
religious history of mankind. At the earliest period made known to 
us by the native records, we find the pantheon, like the Egyptian, 
to embrace many powerful nature gods and local deities — the patron 
gods of the different cities. Besides the great gods there was a vast 
multitude of lesser gods. 

The most prominent feature from first to last of the popular 
religion was a belief in spirits, particularly in wicked spirits, and 
the practice of magic rites and incantations to avert the malign 
influence of these demons. 

A second most important feature of the religion was what is 
known as astrology, or the foretelling of events by the aspects 
of the stars. This side of the religious system was, in the later 
Chaldean period, most elaborately and ingeniously developed until 
the fame of the Chaldean astrologers was spread throughout the 
ancient world. 

Alongside these low beliefs and superstitious practices there existed, 
however, higher and purer elements. This is best illustrated by the 

1 Copies of trilingual inscriptions — written in Persian, Susian, and Babylonian — 
were brought from Persepolis to Europe at the end of the eighteenth century, 'I he 
clue to the decipherment of the Persian text was found by Grotefend in 1S02. He 
identified the names of Darius, Ilystaspes, and Xerxes, the word for king^ and nine 
of the thirty-nine signs. In 1835 Sir Henry C. Rawlinson copied a longer inscription in 
these same languages made by Darius on the rock at Behistun. Independently he 
arrived at the same conclusions as Grotefend, 
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so-called penitential psalms, dating, some of them, from the second 
millennium b.c., which breathe a spirit like that which pervades the 
penitential psalms of the Old Testament.^ 

The most instructive fact for us to note lespecting this old Baby- 
lonian religion is the influence which it had upon the culture of later 
ages. Jujr the most part this influence was of a baneful character, 
for it was chiefly the lower elements of the system — magic, sorcery, 
and astrology — which were absorbed by the borrowing nations of 
the West. I'hus astrology among the later Romans and the popular 
beliefs of the Middle Ages in regard to evil spirits, exorcisms, 
charms, witches, and the devil were in large part an inheritance 
from old Babylonia. Much of this wretched heritage was trans- 
mitted from the East to the Western world at the same time that 
Christianity came in from Judea. 

56. Ideas of the Future Life. The beliefs of the Babylonians 
respecting the other world were in strange contrast to those of the 
Egyptians. In truth, they gave but little thought to the after life ; 
and it is no wonder that they did not like to keep the subject in 
mind, for in general they imagined the life after death to be most 
sad and doleful, 'bhe abode of the dead (Aralu), the "dark land,’^ 
the " land of no return,” was a dusky region beneath the earth. 
Bats flitted about in the dim light; dust was upon the lintels of 
the barred doors ; the souls drowsed in their places ; their food was 
dust and mud. 

There was no judgment of the dead as among the Eg)’ptians. 
'Fhere was no distinction, in the case of the great multitude,^ 
between the good and the bad ; the same lot awaited all who went 
down to death. 

1 A few lines of such a psalm follow : 

O my god who art angry with me, accept my prayer. 

May my sins be forgiven, my transgressions be wiped out. 

[May] flowing waters of the stream wash me clean. 

Let me be pure like the sheen of gold. 

Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 323 

2 There was a sort of Elysium, like that of the Greeks, for men of great deeds and 
great piety. 
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57. The Place of the Temple in the Life of the People. Religion 
among the Babylonians, as among all the peoples of antiquity, was 
largely an affair of the state. A chief care and duty of the king 
was the erection and repair of the 
temples and shrines of the gods.^ 

The temples were much more than 
abodes of the gods and places of 
worship. Besides the chambers for 
the priest, storerooms for the prod- 
ucts of the temple lands, and stables 
for the animals for the sacrifices, there 
were attached to many of the temples 
schools, which were in charge of the 
priests and scribes. The courts of 
the temples were also places for the 
transaction of eill manner of business. 

All kinds of contracts were drawn up 
by the temple scribes and copies of 
the same deposited for safe-keeping 
in the temple archives. An immense 
number of these contract tablets have 
been found, so that we now have 
probably a better knowledge of the 
commercial affairs of the old Babylo- 
nians than of those of any other 
people of antiquity. 

Many of the temples, like the 
churches and monasteries of medi- 
ceval Europe, were richly endowed 
with lands and other property. In- 
deed, the gods were the largest landowners in the state. The god 
Bel at Nippur seems to have owned a great part of the city and 
its lands. 



Eio. 42. Dioritk Seatko 
Statue oe Gudea, Ruler ok 
Lagash (Shirpurla). (Museum 
of the I.ouvre) 

Gudea reigned about 2450 n.c. lie 
was a great builder, and his inscrip- 
tions dwell chiefly upon his pious 
labors in the restoration and beauti- 
fying of the old city-temples 


1 A peculiar architectural feature of the later temple was an immense z^q-^uraf, or 
tower, which ordinarily consisted of a number of stages or platforms raised one upon 
another in the form of a great step pyramid. 
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58. The Epic of Creation or the Babylonian Genesis. A great part 
of Babylonian literature was of Sumerian origin and dates from the 
third millennium n.c. In what is called the Creation Epic, which has 
been recovered in a fragmentary state from the cuneiform tablets, 
we have the Babylonian version of the creation of the heavens and 
the earth by the great god Marduk. 

This story of the creation is told with many variations in the litera- 
ture of the Babylonians and Assyrians. These tales present certain 

resemblances to the account 
of the creation given in the 
Sacred Scriptures of the 
Hebrews. But there are 
striking differences which 
it is instructive to notice. 
The Bible account, in con- 
trast with the Babylonian 
tales, is divested of all poly- 
theistic elements, and is 
moralized, that is, so told 



Fig. 43, Writinc.-kxukcisk Tarlkts ok a 
Child. (Found at Nippur; after Ililprecht ) 


as to cause it to become a means of moral instruction. 

59 . The Epic of Gilgamesh. Besides the Creation Epic the Baby- 
lonians had a large number of other heroic and nature myths, dlie 
most noted of these form what is known as the Epic of Gilgamesh,^ 
the Babylonian Heracles. This is doubtless the oldest epic of the 
race. It held some such place in Babylonian literature and art as the 
cycle of legends making up the epic of the Trojan War held in the 
literature and art of the Greeks. Echoes of it reached the H^gean 
lands and helped to mold the Greek story of Heracles (sect. 138). 

60 . Legislation: the Code of Hammurabi. In 1901-1902 the 
French excavators at Susa, in the ancient Elam, discovered a block 
of stone upon which was inscribed the code of laws set up by 


1 The epic is made up of a great variety of material. One of the stories of greatest 
interest is that of the Deluge, of which there are several versions in Babylonian litera- 
ture, The oldest of these was discovered recently (in 1913) by Dr. Amo Pocbel among 
the Nippur tablets in the Museum of Archteology of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The tablet holding this version is believed to date from 1850 or 1900 B.c. See Jastrow, 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (1914), p. 335. 
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Hammurabi, king of Babylon, just at the close of the third mik 
lennium u.c. (sect 48). This is the oldest system of laws known 
to us. It is evidently, in large part at least, merely a collection 
of earlier laws and ancient customs. 

The code casts a strong side light upon the Babylonian life of the 
period when it was compiled, and thus constitutes one of the most 
valuable monuments spared to 
us from the old Semitic world. 

It defined the rights and duties 
of husband and wife, master 
and slave, of merchants, gar- 
deners, tenants, shepherds — 
of all the classes which made 
up the population of the Baby- 
lonian Empire. As in the case 
of the later Hebrew code, the 
principle of retaliation deter- 
mined the penalty for injury 
done another; it was an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and a limb for a limb. 

The owner of a vicious ox 
which had pushed or gored a 
man was required to pay a 
heavy fine, provided he knew 
the disposition of the creature 
and had not blunted its horns 
(see Exod. xxi, 28-32). 

The law fixed prices and wages, the hire for boats and wagons 
and of oxen for threshing, the fee of the surgeon, the wages of the 
brickmaker, of the tailor, of the carpenter, and of other artisans. 

There were also provisions forbidding under severe penalties the 
harboring of runaway slaves — provisions which read strangely like 
our own fugitive-slave laws of a half century and more ago. 

For more than two thousand years after its compilation this code 
of laws was in force in the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, and 



44. Hammurabi Rix'ejving thk 
Code from the Sun-god 


'Mlammurabi places as the headpiece of the 
monument containing the laws of the counirv 
an effigy of himself in an attitude of adoration 
before Shamash, 'The Judge/ as the ultimate 
source of the laws.” — Jastrow 
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even after this lapse of time it was used as a textbook in the schools 
of the Mesopotamian lands. Probably no other code save the Mosaic 
or the Justinian (sect. 565) has exerted a greater influence upon human 
society. ” As the oldest body of laws in existence,” says an eminent 
Assyrian scholar, ” it marks a great epoch in the world’s history, and 
must henceforth form the starting point for the systematic study 
of historic jurisprudence.” 

61. Sciences: Astronomy, the Calendar, and Mathematics. In 

astronomy the Babylonians made greater advance than the Egyptians. 
I heir knowledge of the heavens came about from their interest as 
astrologers in the stars. They divided the zodiac into twelve signs 
and named the zodiacal constellations, a memorial of their astronomi- 
cal attainments which will remain forever inscribed upon the great 
circle of the heavens ; they foretold eclipses of the sun and moon ; 
they invented the sundial ; they divided the year into twelve months, 
the day and night into hours, and the hours into minutes, and devised 
a week of seven days.^ 

In the mathematical sciences, also, the Babylonians made consider- 
able advance. A tablet has been found which contains the squares 
and cubes of the numbers from one to sixty. The duodecimal system 
in numbers was the invention of the Babylonians, and it is from them 
that the system has come to us. 

The Babylonians invented measures of length, weight, and capacity. 
It was from them that all the peoples of antiquity derived their systems 
of weight and measure. Aside from letters, these are perhaps the 
most indispensable agents in the life of a people after they have 
risen above the lowest levels of barbarism. 

Selections from the Sources. Jastrow’s T/ie Civilization of Babylonia and 
Aisyrujy j)p. 453-461. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature (selected 
translations), pp. 408-413, " Ishtar’s Descent to Hades” (this is one of the 
choicest pieces of Babylonian literature). Sayce’s Early Israel and the Sur- 
rounding Nations^ pp. 313-319, "The Babylonian Account of the Deluge” 
(this can be found also in Smith’s The Chaldean Account of Genesis^ chap, xvi, 
and in Jastrow’s The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 443—452). The 

1 This week of seven days was a subdivision of the moon-month, based on the phases 
of the moon, namely, new moon, first quarter, full moon, and last quarter 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 
(From an unknown date to 606 B.c.) 

I. POLITICAL HISTORY 

62. Introduction. In the preceding chapter wc traced the begin- 
nings of civilization among the early settlors of the lowlands of the 
Faiphrates. Meanwhile, as has already been noticed, farther to the 
north, upon the banks of the 'Pigris, were growing into strength and 
prominence a rival Semitic people — the Assyrians. Of the place in 
world history of the empire represented by this people we must now 
try to form some sort of idea. 

The story of Assyria is in the main a story of the Assyrian kings. 
And it is a stoiy of ruthless war, which made the Assyrian kings 
the scourge of antiquity. To relate this story with any measure of 
detail would involve endless repetition of the royal records of pillag- 
ing raids and punitive campaigns in all the countries of western 
Asia. We shall therefore speak of only two or three of the great 
kings of the later empire whose energy as conquerors or ability as 
organizers, or whose munificence as builders and patrons of arts and 
letters, has caused their names to live among the renowned personages 
of the ancient world. 


64 
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63. Tiglath-Pileser IV ^ (745-727 b.c.). One of the greatest of the 
later kings was Tiglath-Pileser IV. He was a man of great energy 
and of undoubted military talent. I'he empire which had been built 
up by earlier kings having fallen into disorder, he restored the Assyrian 
power and extended the limits of the empire even beyond its former 
boundaries. 

But what renders the reign of this king a landmark not only in 
Assyrian, but, we may almost say, in universal history, is the fact that 
he was not a mere conqueror like his predecessors, but a political 
organizer of great capacity. 

Hitherto the empires that had arisen in western Asia consisted 
simply of tributary or vassal cities and states, each of which, having 
its own king, was ready at the first favorable moment to revolt 
against its suzerain, who, like a mediaeval feudal king, was simply 
a great overlord, a '' king of kings.” 

Now Tiglath-Pileser, though not the first to introduce, was the first 
to put into practice in a large way, the plan of reducing conquered 
states to provinces ; that is, instead of allowing conquered princes 
to rule as his vassals, he put in their places Assyrian magistrates, or 
viceroys, upon whose loyalty he could depend. 

This system gave a more compact and permanent character to his 
conquests. It is true he was not able to carry out his system per- 
fectly ; but in realizing the plan to the extent that he did, he laid 
the basis of the power and glory of the great kings who followed 
him upon the Assyrian throne, and made the later Assyrian En\pire, 
to a certain degree, the prototype of the succeeding world empires 
of Darius, Alexander, and Cmsar. 

64, Sargon II (722-705 B.c.). Sargon H was a great conqueror and 
builder. In 722 u. c. he captured Samaria, the siege of which had 
been commenced by his predecessor, and carried away the most influ- 
ential classes of the "Ten Tribes” of Israel into captivity (sect. 84 ). 
The greater portion of the captives were scattered among the towns 

1 Formerly Tiglath-Pileser ITT. Since the first revised edition of this work evidence 
has come to light which proves this 'J'iglath-Pileser to have been the fourth instead of, 
as hitherto supposed, the third to bear this name. 

2 2 Kings xvii, 6. 
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of Media and Mesopotamia, and probably became, for the most part, 
merged with the population of those regions. 

This transplanting of a conquered people was a regular govern- 
mental device of the Assyrian kings. It was done not only in order 
that conspiracy and revolt should be rendered virtually impossible, 
but also in order that, with the old ties of country aiKi home thus 
severed, the rising generation might the more easily forget past 
wrongs and old traditions and customs, and become blended with the 

peoples about them. 

Sargon was a fa 
rnous builder. Near 
the foot of the hills 
rimming the 'I'igris 
valley on the north- 
cast he founded a 
large city, which he 
named for himself; 
and there he erected 
a royal residence, 
described in the in- 
scriptions as '' a pal- 
ace of incomparable 
magnificence,’’ the 
site of which is now marked by the mounds of Khorsabad (sect. 68). 

65. Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.). Sargon was followed by his son 
Sennacherib, whose name, connected as it is with the history of 
Jerusalem and with many of the most wonderful discoveries among 
the ruined palaces of Nineveh, has become as familiar as that of 
Nebuchadnezzar in the story of Babylon. 

The fullness of the royal inscriptions of this reign enables us to 
permit Sennacherib to tell us in his own words of his great works 
and military expeditions. Respecting the decoration of Nineveh, of 
which he was the chief builder, he writes ; 1 raised again all the 

edifices of Nineveh, my royal city; I reconstructed all its old streets, 
and widened those that were too narrow, I made the whole town a 
dty shining like the sun.’’ 



45. Rkstouation of Sargon’s 1 ’alace at 
KhorsahaI). (J*'rom riace, A////7r <•/ /’.ij.ovvV) 

rbt" royal residence consisted of a complex of halls and 
chambers sunounding a number of courts, large and small. 
The siepped pyramid is a or temple-tower 
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SENNACHERIB 
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Concerning an expedition against Hezekiah, king of Judah, he 
says: "I took forty-six of his strong fenced cities; and of the 
smaller towns which were scattered about 1 took and plundered a 
countless number. And from these places I captured and carried off 
as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, male lu.d female, together 
with horses and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a count- 
less multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his 
capital city, like a bird in a cage, building towers round the city to 



Fio. 46. Transport of a Winofd IUu.l. (From I.ayard’s 

M 071 1177} e77ts of Ni7ia'eh) 

While hundreds pull on the ropes, others place rollers beneath the sled, and still others 
aid with a gicat lever behind 

hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates, so as to 
prevent escape.”^ 

In this recital Sennacherib conceals the fact that his siege of the 
strong city of Jerusalem remained fruitless; according to the Hebrew 
account^ the Assyrian host was smitten by the angel of the Lord,’’^ 
and the king returned with a shattered army and without glory to his 
capital Nineveh. 

Sennacherib laid a heavy hand upon Babylon, which at this tiuie 
was the leading city of the lower country. That city having revolted, 

1 From the so-callcd Taylor Cylinder; translation by Sir II. Rawlinson (Rrwlinson, 
Ancic}it Aj 'uarchics, vol. ii, p. 161 ). A translation by Professor Rogers can be found in 
Rcco}'ds of ike Fast (New .Series), vol. vi, p. go. 2 2 Kings xix, 35 - 37 . 

8 T'his expression is a Hebraism, meaning often any physical cause of destruction, 
as a plague or a storm. In the present case the destroying agency was probably a 
pestilence. 
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Sennacherib captured the place, and, as his inscription declares, 
destroyed it ” root and branch,” casting the rubbish into the " River 
of Babylon.”* 

66. Ashur-bani-pal ( 668-626 B.c.), This king, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks, is distinguished for his magnificent patronage of art and 
letters (sect. 70). His reign was also marked by important military 
operations. Egypt having revolted,® he brought it again into subjec- 
tion to Assyria. Elam, 
in punishment for its 
hostility, was made an 
awful example of his 
vengeance ; its cities 
were leveled, and the 
whole country was 
laid waste. All the 
scenes of his sieges 
and battles he caused 
to be sculptured on 
the walls of his palace 
at Nineveh. These 
pictured panels are 
now in the British 
Museum. They are a 
perfect Iliad in stone. 

67. The Fall of Nineveh ( 6 O 6 B.c.). A ruler named by the Greek 
writers Saracus was the last of the long line of Assyrian kings. For 
nearly or quite six centuries the Ninevite kings had now lorded it over 
the East There was scarcely a state in all western Asia that during 
this time had not, in the language of the royal inscriptions, " borne the 
heavy yoke of their lordship ” ; scarcely a people that had not suffered 
their cruel punishments or tasted the bitterness of enforced exile. 

But now swift misfortunes were bearing down from every quarter 
upon the oppressor. First, wild Scythians from the north ravaged 

1 The city was rebuilt by Sennacherib’s son and successor Esarhaddon I (680-668 b. c.). 

* Egypt had been conquered and brought under Assyrian rule by Sennacherib’s sou 
Esarhaddon. Northern Arabia had also been added to the empire by him. 



Fig. 47. An Assyrian Kelek. (After Layard) 

A kind of raft (depicted on the Assyrian monuments) 
used by the ancient Assyrians for floating grain, stone, 
etc., down the Mesopotamian rivers. It consisted of a 
framework of poles supported by a great number of in- 
flated goat-skins. On arrival at its destination the raft was 
mken to pieces, the wood sold, and the skins carried back 
on asses. Exactly the same system of transportation is 
employed on the Tigris to-day. The swimmer in the pic- 
ture is astride an inflated skin 
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the Assyrian lands far and wide. After this weakening of the state, 
Egypt revolted and tore Syria away from the empire. In the south- 
ern lowlands the Babylonians also rose in revolt, while from the 


mountain defiles on the east issued 
the armies of the recent-grown empire 
of the Aryan Medes, led by the re- 
nowned Cyaxares, and laid close siege 
to Nineveh. 

The city was finally taken and sacked, 
and dominion passed away forever from 
the proud capital (606 b.c.). Two hun- 
dred years later, when Xenophon with 
his Ten Thousand Greeks, in his 
memorable retreat (sect. 265), passed 
the spot, the once great city was a 
crumbling mass of ruins and its name 
had been forgotten. 

II. THE CIVILIZATION 

68. Assyrian Excavations and Dis- 
coveries. In Assyria there are many 
mounds like those in Babylonia. These 
mark the sites of the old Assyrian 
cities; for though stone in this upper 



country is abundant, the Assyrians, 

under the influence of Babylonia, used and his Captives 


mainly sun-dried bricks in the construc- 
tion of their buildings.^ Hence in their 
decay the Assyrian edifices have left 
just such earth-mounds as those which 


The captives are held by hook and 
bridle in nose and lips. The sculp- 
ture thus depicting this cruel prac- 
tice of the Assyrian kings is a vivid 
illustration of these -words of the 


form the tombs of the old Babylonian 
cities and temples. 


prophet Isaiah; "Therefore will I 
put my hook in thy nose, and my 
bridle in thy lips.” — I sa. xxxvii, 29 


1 Stone, when employed, was used mainly for decorative purposes and for the 
foundation of walls. Because of the freer use of stone by the Assyrian architect and 
sculptor (sect. 69), the Assyrian ruins have yielded far more monuments than the 
Babylonian- 
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In 1843-1844 M. Botta, the French consul at Mosul on the 
Tigris, excavated the mound at Khorsabad, and astonished the world 
with most wonderful specimens of Assyrian art from the palace of 
Sargon II. The sculptured and lettered slabs were removed to the 
museum of the Louvre, in Paris. In 1845-1851 Layard disentombed 
the palace of Sennacherib and those of other kings at Nineveh 
and Calah (the earliest capital of the Assyrian kingdom), and 
enriched the British Museum with the treasures of his search. 



Fig. 49. Excavating an Assyrian Palace. (After 


69. Assyrian Palaces and their Wall Sculptures. The Assyrian 
kings paid more attention to the royal residence than to the temples 
of the gods, though they were by no means neglectful of the latter. 
In imitation of the Babylonian sovereigns they built their palaces 
and temples upon artificial terraces or platforms. The great palace 
mound at Nineveh covers an area of about one hundred acres, and 
is sixty or seventy feet in height. Upon this mound stood several 
of the most splendid palaces of the Ninevite kings. 

The gtoup of buildings constituting the royal residence was often 
of enormous extent ; the various courts, halls, and chambers of the 
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palace of Sennacherib, which surmounted the great platform at 
Nineveh, covered an area of twenty acres. The palaces were one- 
storied. The rooms and galleries were plastered with stucco, paneled 
with precious woods, or lined with enameled bricks. The main halls, 
however, and the great open courts were faced with slabs of ala- 
baster, covered with sculptures and inscriptions, the illustrated nar- 
rative of the wars and the labors of the monarch. There were ncarl}' 
two miles of such sculptured paneling at Kuyunjik. At the portals, to 
guard the approach, were stationed the colossal human-headed bulls. 
The human figures of the wall _ 

carvings are generally stiff 
and without-, special artistic 
merit, but some of the animal 
sculptures; as is often the case 
in primitive art (see sect. 4), 

^re of surprising excellence. 

The hunting pictures are 
particularly fine and strong. y,,,. 

** There are animals among Supreme Deity of Assyria 

these hunting scenes,’’ affirms 

the sculptor Lorado Taft, *'that have never been surpassed by the 
sculptors of any age or country.” 

70. The Royal Library at Nineveh. Within the palace of Ashur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh was discovered what is known as the Royal 
Library, the largest and most important library of the old Semitic 
world, from which over twenty thousand tablets were taken. We 
learn from the inscriptions that a librarian had charge of the col- 
lection. Catalogues of the books have been found, made out on 
clay tablets. Respecting the purpose of the library an inscription 
says, '' I [Ashur-bani-pal] wrote upon the tablets ; I placed them in 
my palace for the instruction of my people.” 

The greater part of the tablets were copies of older Babylonian 
works ; for the literature of the Assyrians, as well as their arts and 
sciences, was borrowed almost in a body from the Babylonians.^ All 

1 The relations of Assyria to Babylonian civilization may be illustrated by the 
relations of Rome (also a military empire) to Greek culture. 
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the old temple libraries of the lower country were ransacked by the 
agents of Ashur-bani-pal, and copies of the old masters ” made for 
the new palace collection at Nineveh. In this way was preserved in 
duplicate a considerable portion of the early Babylonian literature, 
besides historical records, and astronomical, medicinal, and other 
scientific works. The literary treasures secured from the Ninevite 
library are of much greater interest and value to us than those 
yielded by any other Assyrian- Babylonian collection thus far unearthed. 



Fig. 51. Restoration of a Court in Sargon’s Palace at Khorsabad 

(After Fergitsson ) 


71. Cruelty of the Assyrians. The Assyrians have been called 
the ” Romans of Asia.” They were a proud, warlike, and cruel race. 
The Assyrian kings seem to have surpassed all others in the cruelty 
which characterizes the warfare of the whole ancient Orient. The 
sculptured marbles of their palaces exhibit the hideously cruel tortures 
inflicted by them upon prisoners (Fig, 52 ). A royal inscription which 
is a fair specimen of many others runs as follows : ” The nobles, 
as many as had revolted, I flayed ; with their skins I covered the 
pyramid. . . . Three thousand of their captives I burned with fire. 
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I left not one alive among them to become a hostage. ... I cut off 
the hands [and] feet of some ; I cut off the noses, the ears [and] the 
fingers of others ; the eyes of the numerous soldiers I put out. . . . 
Their young men [and] their maidens I burned as a holocaust.”^ 


I'Hi. 5J. Assyrians Flaying Prisoners Alive. .(From a bas-relief) 

The significant thing here is that the king exults in having done 
these things and thinks to immortalize himself by portraying them 
upon imperishable stone. The careful way in which to-day all refer- 
ence to atrocities of this character, when in the fury of battle they 


RIG. 53. Lion Hunt. (From Nineveh) 


are inflicted upon an enemy, are suppressed by those responsible for 
them, and the indignant condemnation of them by the public opinion 
of the civilized world, measures the moral progress humanity has 
made even along those lines on which progress has been so pain- 
fully slow and halting. 

1 Records of the Past (New Series), vol. ii, pp. 143 ff. 
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72. Royal Sports. The Assyrian king gloried in being, like the 
great Nimrod, ”a mighty hunter before the Lord.” In his inscrip- 
tions the wild beasts he has slain are as carefully enumerated as the 
cities he has captured. The monuments are covered with sculptures 
that represent the king engaged in this favorite royal sport of the 
Orient. Wc see him slaying lions, bulls, and boars, as well as less 
dangerous animals of the chase, witli which the uncultivated tracts 
of the country appear to have abounded. 

73. Services Rendered Civilization by Assyria. Assyria did a woik 
like that done by Rome at a later time. Just as Rome welded all 
the peoples of the Mediterranean world into a great empire, and 
then throughout her vast domains scattered the seeds of the civi- 
lization which she had borrowed from vanquished Greece, sc did 
Assyria weld into ^ great empire the innumerable petty warring 
states and tribes of western Asia, and then throughout her extended 
dominions spread the civilization which she had in the main bor- 
rowed from the coucpiered Pabylonians. 

Selections from the Sources. Kcconfs of the Past (New Series), vol. v, 
pp. 120- 12S, “ 'ri\c Ninirud Inscrij)tion of Ti^lath-l’ileser III,” on military 
and building operations. JhiJ. vol. iv, pp. 3S-52, "Inscription on the Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II,” shows the harshness and cruelty of Assyrian warfare. 
Tills inseri[)tion, along with many other selected translations, can also be 
found in Uaq)er’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature. The Old Testament, 
Naluim iii, tS, ly; /,eph. ii, 13-15. 

References (Modern). Masckko, 7 'he Stmgi^le of the Xations, chap, vi, and 
The Passing of the Empires, chaps, i-v. Kawi.inson, Five Great Monarchies, 
vol. i (last jiart), ( iooosi'KKn, A Jlistoy of the Babylonians and Assyrians-, 
pt, lii. Layakd, Xineveh and its Remains. Pkkkot and ('hipikz, A Jl/stoir 
of Art in ChahLra and Assyria, 2 vols. Rckikks, A lliston' of Babylonia and 
Assyria, vol. ii, pp. I -295. Kac.ozin, 'The Sioiy of Assyria. ^VlNCKLFK, 'The 
Ilistoiy of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 1O7-310. HAUL, 'The Ancient lEistoiy of 
the Xcar East, chap, x. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Layard’s excavations and discoveries: see 
his Xineveh and its Remains. 2. Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad : llilprecht, 
Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. S 4 -S 7 . 3 . Assyrian art: Keinach, Apollo, 
PP- “3-7- 4- Industrial and social life: (.loodspeed, A Ihstoiy of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, pp. 71-76. 5, A royal hunting adventure. Maspero. 
Lije in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, chap. xiv. 
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THE CHALDEAN EMPIRE 
(625-538 B.C.) 

74. Babylon becomes again a World Power. Nabopolassar ( 625 - 
605 B.C.) was the founder of what is known as the Clialdean Em- 
pire.^ At first a vassal king, wlicn troubles and misfortunes began 
to thicken about the Assyrian court, he revolted and became inde- 
pendent. Later he entered into an alliance with the Median king 
against his former suzerain (sect. 67). I'hrough the overthrow of 
Nineveh and the break-up of the Assyrian Imipire, the Pahylonian 
stat<i received large accessions of territory. For a short time there- 
after Pabylon filled a great place in history. 

75. Nebuchadnezzar II (605-561 B.c.). Nabopolassar Avas followed 
by his renowned son Nebuchadnezzar, whose gigantic architectural 
works rendered Babylon the wonder of the ancient world. 

Jerusalem, having repeatedly revolted, was finally taken and 
sacked (sect. 85). d'hc temjde was stripped of its sacred vessels 
of silver aiM gold, which were carried away to Pabylon, and the 
temple itself was given to the flames ; a part of the people were 
also carried away into the 'Hfreat Captivity'^ (586 b.c,). 

With Jerusalem subdued, Nebuchadnezzar pushed with all his 
forces the siege of the Phoenician city of Tyre, whose investment 
had been commenced several years before. In striking language 
the prophet Ezekiel (xxix, 18) describes the length and hardness 
of the siege : '' Every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
peeled.’' After thirteen years Nebuchadnezzar was apparently forced 
to raise the siege. 

1 Called also the New Babylonian Empire. Nabopolassar represented the Chaldeans 
(Kaldu), a people whose home was on the Persian Gulf, and who made themselves 
gradually masters of Babylon. 
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Fig. 54. Restoration of the Southern Cn adkl of Babylon. (From 
Koldewey’s Excaimtions at Baby Ion) 

The citadel of Babylon was an artificial mound surrounded with stupendous walls and 
crowned with the royal residence and other buildings. The upper left-hand portion of 
the cut shows the restored palace of Nebuchadnezzar with its three great courts. Near 
the center of the picture is seen the famous Ishtar Gate — a double towe red-gateway. 
Its walls were decorated with an immense number of animals in relief. The round inset 
shows the excavated towers. Passing through the Ishtar Gate was the great Procession 
Street (see note under Fig. 55). In the lower left-hand comer of the palace inclosure 
will be noted a vaulted structure. This is conjecturally connected by Dr. Koldewey with 
tlie famous Hanging Gardens 1 


Babylon, the celebrated Hanging Gardens,^ the quays along the 
F.uphrates, and the city walls. The gardens and the walls were 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the ancient world. 

* The Hanging Gardens, according to a Greek tradition, were constructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to please his wife Amytis, who, tired of the monotony of the Baby- 
lonian plains, longed for t!ic mountain scenery of her native Media. Dr. Koldewey, the 
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Especially zealous was Nebuchadnezzar in the erection and resto- 
ration of the shrines of the gods. " Like dear life,” runs one of his 
inscriptions, " love I the building of their lodging places.” He dwells 
with fondness on all the details of the work, and tells how he orna- 
mented with precious stones the panelings of the shrines, roofed 
tliern with huge beams of cedar overlaid with gold and silver, and 
decorated the gates with plates of bronze, making the sacred abodes 
as "brilliant as the sun” and "bright as the stars of heaven.”^ 



55. Hahyi.om \N Lion, (troin Koklcwey, J'^xcai'attotis at Bahvlon) 

A chaiactcristic fcatiiic- of Itahykjnian art was the decoration of w.ills with fi{,!;ures 
foinud of colored enameled biuks. 'I'he figure* hero shown is a ustoration from e,x- 
cavated fragments. Over a hundied such figures formed the magnilReiit frie/es of the 
walls lining the great Procession Stieet (I'lg. 54), made by Nebuchadne/zar, and 
leading to the famous temple of Marduk 

76. The Fall of Babylon (538 b.c.). 'Fhe glory of the New Laby- 
lonian Empire jxisscd away with Nebuchadnezzar. Among the moun- 
tains and on the uplands to the cast of the d'igris-lCuiihrates valley 
there had been growing uj) an Aryan kingdtjm. At the time which 
we have now reached, this state, through the destruction of the 
Assyrian I::mpire (sect. 67) and the absorption of its provinces, i’.ad 

diioctor of the Cicrman excavations at Babylon, unearthed massive rums whicli he thinks 
may have formed the vaulted substructure of the gardens. ’"1 he reason,” he says, '' why 
the Ilangiiig C^ardens were ranked among the seven wonders of the wr)rld was that they 
were laid out on the roof of an occupied building” (Kxcaraiion^ at Jlabyloa^ p. loo). 

1 See the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, Records of the Past (New Series), vol. iii, 
pp. 102 ff. 
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/^n-own into a p,roat imperial power — the Medo-Pcrsian. At the licad 
ol this nc'vv emigre was Cyrus, a stron^^ energctie, and ambitious 
sovc-reign ( sc‘ct. 102). C;oming into collision with the J^abyloniaii 
king Nabonidiis he defeated his army in the ojk'ii field, and the 
gates ol the strongly ioi tilled capital Pabylon were witiiout further 
iesisl.in((‘ ihiown ojkii to the Persians.' 

Whih tlu; fall of Pab\lon the scej)t(‘r of dominion, home so long 
b\’ Sianitie |)riiK'es, was givim into the hands of the Ar\an peoj>!es, 
who wtac- (h-stiiu(l fiom this time loru. ud to shape iIr- main course 
o( e\ents and control tlu' allairs ol < ivilization." 

Selections from the Sources. ILirpcr’s .hsyr/,i// <nt./ fuihvl^'n tnu l.ifrmtinr, 
I'g- M l Mv ’ I lu‘ I'. . 1 st India House Jns<iij>(ion of -Nebneh.idiKV/.u 11” (.) 

I ecsM (1 of I hc‘ kinjg.s pi e.ti building opei .it lons) ; .md pp i 7 i i 7 " 1 Iw ( ) lin- 

(let ol ( ynis” (.111 a< count uf the taking ot hahvloii). 

References (Modern). M \spi ko, 77ir 0 / ih, J Di/'m u ch.ip. v, and 

J tfe in .liiiunf /■vr/’/ .///././» (h.ij^s. \i-\x. l\<Ha us,.-/ J I istorv of Ilihy- 
t'onio ,///,/ .U^yna, voi. n, j)p. .:() 7 -’Si. ( ex u is i-ia n, ./ //I'^tory of !/ii Jiahy- 

loniiins ivui .hwn'ons, jil. iv. S\\(i-, Wir /u7/;>/.v/s of Jn.irnf auf 

/hi/>y/on hi, pt. li. WlseKll K, I'/w J ii\(ory of jHibylonia and Ai.syna^ p[c 3 1 " 5 - 
32 S Koim-WIV, Tftc l.\i a'oai ton \ at Aahylon 

Topics for Class Reports. 1 . 'I'lie outei w.dK of IkdiNlon: Koldewev, '/'ho 
/w'Cii oat tons at /''ahy/on, pp. i-o. c. The Khl.n ('■alt' and its wall dec<u atioiis •. 
Ktildevvt ), 'J'/ty I ^scaoiiltons at /hi'>y/on, ])p. 3,S-.}p. 

’ 1 lU' devuo of lurmng the |•.tlphI.ltes, wtiuti lleiodonis ni.tkes .in incident of die 
siepe, was not lesoitecl to by (. \ius, hut it stems tti.it .1 little liter 1, < g 

the otv, h.ivinp levolted, w.is attually t.ikt'u m this way hy the rer.sian king Hatiu.'.. 
Herodotus (oittused the two e\(‘nts. 

* l iii the tempoiaiy ie\i\al ot Semitic power throughout the Oiient In the .\rabs 
see C haiUer \L\H. 
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THE HEBREWS 

77. The Patriarchal Age. 'Vhc history of ilu; llthrcws, as nar- 
rated in their sacred hooks, begins with tlie dej)aiture of llu! 
patriarch Abraham out of " Ld' of tlie ('lialdees.” 'I'he stories of 
At)raham and his nepliew J.ot, ot Isaac and his sons )acob and 
lAau, of the sojourn and the oppression ol the descendants of Jacob 
in l\e:\'pt, ol the* Icxodus under the leatkaship of the i;reat ]aui;i\’er 

OSes, of the c'<)nc|uest of ( aiKiiin b\’ his siiccc“ss<>r (osluia, and the 
apportioninc'iit of the land among the t\\el\e tiibccs of Israc‘1 - all 
tlK'se wondeilul stoiies are told in the old Hebrew Scrii)tuic‘s with 
a charm and simjdicily that have made them the familiar possc-ssion 
of childhood. 

78. The Israelites and the Canaanites. It was ])robably shortly 
aftc-r the end of the rule of the Ilyksos (sect. 2 (>) that the Hebrew 
refugees from the Xiii--land, bearing the stain of thcar dc'sest and 
nomadic lile, driltc‘d int(.) Palestine from the* '’wilderness” bc‘\ond 
the Jordan, d'hc* country was at this time in jiossession of Amorite 
or (anaanite tribes, close kin of the neu'c'onu*rs. 'J heir cities were 
stroiiL^ly walled, and the desert warriors wa-ie not able to drive out 
the inhabitants. .So the tw’o pec^ples dwelt together in the land, the 
Canaanites holding in the main the hill districts and the Israelites 
the plains. Ihe Hebrew nation arose* Irom the intc*i mingling and 
final union of the* invaders and the native city inhabitants. 'Hiis dual 
ancestry explains much in the religious and the numal life of the 
Hebrew people, 

79. The Age of the "Judges” (ending about 1050 B.c). d'he in- 
trusion ’uto Canaan of the Israelite tribes w'as followed by a long 
period of petty wars, brigandage, and anarchy. During this time 
there arose a line of national heroes, such as Gideon, Jephthah, and 

79 
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Samson, wh<jso deeds of valor and darinjLC, and the timely deliverance 
they wroiif^ht l<jr the tribes of Israel from tluar foes, caused their 
namc^s to be handed down with grateful remembrance to following; 
aj^cs. 'I'hese p(;pular leaders, most of whom were local rulers, are 
calk-d ’’Jud^n-s” by the Bible writers. 

80. Founding of the Hebrew Monarchy (about 1050 B.c.). During 
die time ol the '’Judges” there was, as the history of the jieriod 
shows, no effective union among the tribes of Israel. But the com- 
mon danger to which they wtTC exposed from enemies — especially 
from the warlike; Bhilistines, wlio had come into Palestine from the 
yl^geaii region about 1200 n. c.' and the example of the nations 
about them, led the peojile finally to lK‘gin to think of the advantages 
of a more jim b'ct union and of a strong central government. 

The situation of things at just this time favored the lise of a 
Hebrew kingdom. All the great states of the Orient — f’gypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the Hittite Idnpirc'- — exhausted bv their 
struggles with one another for sujiremacy or undermined by other 
causes, wc're suflcaing a ttanfiorary decline, and the way was clear 
for the advance into the arena of world politics ol another competitor 
for imperial dominion. 1 Ik* hitherto loose coiifedc'ration was changt’d 
into a kingtkim, and Saul of the tribe of Benjamin was made king of 
the new monarchy (about 1050 n. (\'k 

81. The Reign of David (about 1025-993 b.c.). Upon the death of 
Saul, David, .son of Jes.se, of the tiiln* ol Judah, assumed the scepter. 
After reducing to obcxlience all the tribes, David set about enlarging 
his dominions. He built uj) a real empire and waged wars against 
the troublesome t*’ibes of Moab, .\mmon, and k'.dom. 

David was a poet as well as a warrior. His lament ovtT Saul and 
jmiathan*^ is regarded as one ol the noblest specimens of elegiac 
poetry that has come do\\n fiom Hebrew' antiquity. .Such was his 
lame that the authorship of a large number of hymns written in a 
later age was ascribed to him. 

82. The Reign of Solomon (about 993-953 B.c.). David was followed 
by his son Solomon. 'Phe son did not po.ssess the father s talent for 
military affairs, hut was a liberal patron of art, commerce, and learning. 

1 See above, p. n. 1 a 2 Sam. i, 17-27. 
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He erected with the utmc^st magnificence of adornment the temple 
at Jerusalem planned by his father David, d'he dedication cerc^ 
monies upon the completion of the building were most impressive.^ 
Thenceforth this temple was the center of the Hebrew worship and 
of the national life. 

I’ or the purpose of extending his commerce Solomon equipped 
fleets upon the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.'-^ Remote regions 
ot Africa were visited by his shijjs, and their rich and wonderful 
pixMucts made to contribute to the wealth and glory of his kingdom, 
rhe rej3utc“d author of famous proverbs, he has lived in tradition as 
the whsest king of tlie East. He maintained a court of oriental 
magnificence. W'hcn the (picen of Sheba, made curious by reports 
of his glory, came from Soutli Arabia to visit him, she exclaimed, 
"The half w’as not told me." 

83. The Division of the Kingdom (about 953 b.c.). d'hc reign of 
Solomon was brilliant, yet disastrous in the end to the Hebrew 
monarchy. In order to carry on his vast undertakings he had 
laid op[)ressive taxes upon his people, Whcai Rehoboam, his son, 
succeeded to his father’s ])lace, the j)e('>ple entreated him tf) ligiiten 
the taxes that w'cre making their very lives a buivlcn. He replied 
to their reasonable petition with haste and insolence: ''My father," 
said he, " chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions." 

Immediately all the tribes, save Judali and Renjarnin, rose in 
revolt, and succeeded in setting up to the north of Jerusalem a 
rival kingdom, wath Jeroboam as its first king, d'his northern state, 
of which Samaria afterwards became the capital, was known as the 
Kingdom of Israel; the southern, of which Jerusalem remained the 
capital, was called the Kingdom of Judali. 

d'hus was torn in twain the empire of David and Solomon, 
b'nited, the tribes might have maintained an empire capable of 
offering successful resistance to the encroacbments of the j^ower- 
ful and ambhious monarehs about tliern. Rut now the land beeanic 
an easy : rey to the spoiler. It was henceforth the pathway of the 
conquering armies of the Nile and the ITiphrates. Rctween the 

1 See 1 Kings v-viii. 2 i Kings ix, 2(>~2ii ; x, 22. 
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powerful monarchies of these regions, as between an upper and a 
nether millstone, the little kingdoms were destined, one after the 
other, to be ground to pieces. 

84. The Kingdom of Israel (953?-722 B.c.). d'he kingdom of the 
1 en 1 ril)c‘s maintained its existence lor aljout two hundred years. 
Many ])assages of its history are recitals of the struggles between 
the W(Mship of the national god Vahweh (Jehovah) and the idolatrous 
serviet; of the gods of the siirnninding nations, d'he cause (jf Vahweh 
was boldly esj^xaisc'd by a line of remarkable ])roj)hc‘ts, among wliom 
I'Jijah and Idisha in tht‘ ninth ctmtury, and Amos and Ilosea in the 
eighth, stand jtreeminc'nt. 

d’he little kingdom was at last overwhelmed by the Assyrian 
])owa'r. 'This hai)j)ened yj’ i:.c., when Samai ia, as wc‘ have already nar- 
rated in the history of Assyria (sect. 64), was ca])tured In- Sargon, king 
of N’ineveh, and 2‘j,2<)o of the inhabitants, the llow’er of the people, 
were cari ied away into ca|)ti\ity b(.‘)ond the Mesopotamian rivers. 

85. The Kingdom of Judah (953 ?-586 B.c.). d'his little kingdom, 
often oit the verge of ruin from l\gy])tian or Assyrian armies, main- 
tained a .semi-independent existence for over three centuries. 'J'hen 
upon the extcMision of the ])ower of Babylon to the west, Jerusalem 
was loreed to acknowledge the suzerainty of tlie Babylonian kings. 

d'he kingdom at last shared the late of its northern rival. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the ])owerful king of Babylon, in revenge for an uprising 
of the Jews, besieged and captured Jerusalem and carried away a 
l:irg(‘ part of the people into captivity at Babylon (sect. 75I d'his 
event viitually ended the sc*parale jrolitical life of the Hebrew' race 
(5S6 Hencetorth Judea constituted simply a province of the 

empiies — babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, and Kmnan — which 
successively held sway over the regions of western *\sia, with, how- 
ever, one imi'iortant jreriod of national life under the Maccabees, 
during a jiart ot the tw'O centuries just preceding the birth of 
C'hrist (sect. 301)). 

It onh' remains to mention those succeeding events which belong 
rather to the story of the Jews as a people than as a nation. Upon 
the cajrture of Babylon by the Persian king Cyrus (sect. 76), that 
monarch pernritted the exiles to return to Jerusalem and restore their 
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temple. Jerusalem thus became again the center of the old Hebrew 
worship, and, although shorn of national glory, continiu'd to he the 
sacred center of the ancient faith till the second g'eneration tifter 
Christ. J hen, in chastisement for repeated re\olts, the city was laid 
in ruins by the Romans; while vast numbers of the inhabitants were 
slain, or jxuished In famim% and the remnant were driven into exile 
to ditlei'ent lands last'd. 511). 

1 hus by a series of imjxiralleled calamities were the di'scendants 
of Abraham '’sifted among all nations”; but to this dav tluy cling 
with a maikc'd ckwotion 
and loyally to the iaith 
of their fathers. 

86. Hebrew Litera- 
ture. The literature of 
the Hebrews is a reli- 
gious oiu“ ; for litera- 
ture with them was in 
the main merely a 
inean.^ of incailcating iv- 
ligiotis truth or awaken- 
ing devotional feeling. 

d'his uni(|ue litera- 
ture is contained in 
sacred bo(')ks known 
as the Oh/ jfehrew 
Testament. In these 
ancient writings patriarchal traditions, histories, dramas, poems, propJi 
ecies, and personal narratives blend in a wonderful mosaic, whirli 
})ictures with vivid and grand effect the; migrations, the deliverances, 
the calamities — all the events and religious exfieriences making up 
the checkered life of the people of Israel. 

Out of the Old Testamerit arose the which we should think 

of as a part of Hebrewv literature; for although written in die (Liek 
language and long after the close of the political life of the Jewish 
nation, still it is essentially Hebrew in thought and doctrine, and is 
the supplement and crown of the Hebrew Scriptures. 



56. 'I'llK 1 ’IA( K ()!■ WaII.INO 

A well-prcstTvcd j»<>rtion of the suhstruc tion walls of the 
'I emplc at Jerusalem, where Jews asseinhle each h' i nlay 
to hewail the cles()lation ol /lou 
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'Ihv. Hebrew conception of the future life was like that of the 
Babylonians. Shcol vva.s the fkibylcjiiian ” land of no return ’’ 
(sect. 56), a vaf^ne and shadowy region beneath the earth, a sad and 
dismal place. " 'J'he small and the »reat were there.” d’here was no 
distiiu-tion wvn between the good and the bad; the same lot awaited 
all who went down into the "pit.” 'I’he good man was thought to 
receivi' his renvard in long life and prosperitv here on evirth. Hut with 
Ihc' moial and religious develoiiment ot the nation, under the leader- 
ship and inspiration of tlu'ir gre-at projihets and teachers, the Ifelirews 
attaiiu'd a wholly different conception of life beyond the tomb, so that 
it w.is finally by them that the doclniu- of inimortalit v and ot a coming 
judgtmml was spread abroad in the Western world. 


Selection from the Sources, 'riie ( V '/V^ta/neni, 1 .Sam. i, 17-27. David’s 
lament over Saul and Jonathan (see N.ithaniel Sehniidt’s 7 //r JAssr.e;,' of thc 
pp. \V»7) ; * Kings \-\ m. the l)uildmg and the dedication hv Solomon 
of the remple at jcausalem. 

References (Modern). Swaao /-:,jr/v anJ tho Sunotauini^ X,!tio,n. 

Kr.Nl', A Ihstotv of l/w ]lch>c:o 1 vols. Klsvn, //, story of the Peo/Je 

of /' cac/, .} vols (’oKNIl.l, I fistory Of thi I'eoHe ot Isruf. llltl'KIi III, /ua/tt 
/\eses!>\/i tn lUhie l.ousls ,ind I- \ f'loi ot ton \ tn luhle l.otris n: Iht \nieteenth 
('eutnrv (eonsull tables ol eoiitents). ,Mo\i ir lo K l , Ji, tines on the (hi ■ni 
Oft./ (/foioth of k'eltytoti os ///ustiot../ /<y the /u /nw.oi ot the Afi.i.nt fleloeios. 
r>AII,, loejit tfs'ift the host lit in*!', l\\/:.fiot: of Istotl to t/ie / i;,,. < 11I\N1', 
fe.otsh Reltiftous f tie otter the fxt'e. .Moi t rov, 'Pie Iitenny .Sfuty of the 
fsth/e. I’r M Ks. f'Jie /\e/t:fiofi of the f/eoieto^ ’I'he special student will of course 
consult M( Ct KHV, I/tstorw Ptofhe.w on.! the Monuments 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Isr.iel m I'.gypt : Petrie, on,/ fsroe/. 

chap. ii. j. d'he Song ol Dehor. ih (Judges v) : Nalh.nnel Schmidt. 77 ic ^^essolte 
ot the f\’(ts, ])p. t5i ai_’. p Some Hebrew l.iws conceining the poor and ib.e 
boiulsni.in . I'.xoil x\n. 25-J7; ,\xiii, 10, 1 )eut. .\v, 715: x.\i\, (,, 10-13. 
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PHOENICIANS, HITTITES, AND LYDIANS 

90. Introduction. 'I'lircc pe()j)]fs served as inltatnediaries between 
the culture lands (.>t the ( )rienL and the early c’enters of civilization in 
the W'est. Alon.i; the land and sea routes of trade and travel which 
they controlled, nuiny of the elements of the eivilizations of 
and J Jain Ionia were carried to the Western lands. In the j}resent 
eha[)tc‘r wc* sliall relate some fads piaiaininr; to these* peoples which 
will indicate the place they hold in the cultural histoiv of the tincieiiL 
worj^l. 


I. 'rilK riKI-'.NIClANS 

91. The Land and the People. Ancie*nt IM^x iiicia embraced a little 
strip of broken seacoast lyin^ between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the rani^es of Mount Lebanon.’ ( )ne of the 
most noted producti<jiis of the* countr\’ was 
the fine fir timber cut from the forests that 
crownt'd the lofty ran^m^ of the Lebanon 
Mt)iintains. The '' cedars of Lebanon” 
hold a ])rominent ])lace Ixotb in the* lustory 
tmd in the poetry of the I*'.ast. 

Another celebrated j)roduct of the countrv 
was a purple dye*. Avhith was obtained from 
several varieties of the murex, a species of 
shelllish, sei'iired at first alonj^ the Lh(X'nician 
coast, but later sought in distant waters, espei lally in the (irecian s< as. 

d'he PlKeniuans were of Semitic race. Lour;' before the advent 
of the israeliies in ('anaan, these earlier comers had built ^o'cat iioit 
cities a1 "y; the Mediterranean and develojied an extensive sea trade. 

1 In thf study (.1 this chapter the maps which will he found at Jiagcs So and 162 
should he UMjd. 
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Mnn \. (After Mus/'en>) 
’1 in molhisks wlmh secrete 
the f.inious [iiirple d\ e ol tli 
ani lent '1 n i lans 
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92. Tyre and Sidon. 'i'hc various Phoenician cities never coalesced 
to form a true nation. They constituted merely a sort of league or 
confederacy, the petty states of which <;enerally acknowledged the 
leadershii) of 'lyre or of Sidon, the two chief cities, d'he place 
of su[)remacy in the confederation was at first lu'ld by Sidon, but 
later by 'Tyre. 

from about the eleventh to the fourth century ice. 'lyre taai- 
trolled, almost without disj)ute on the part of Sidon, the affairs of 
Pluenicia. During this fime the maritime enterprise and energy 
of her merchants sjiread throughout the Mediterranean world tlu^ 

tame of the little island 
cafiitah Alexander the 
(ireat, after a memora- 
ble siege, ca[)tured tlie 
city and reduced tit to 
ruins (sec't. 2 S 2 ), 'lyre 
ic'covered in a measure 
from this blow, but 
lU'ver regained the 
j)Lu'e she had jnx'viouslv 
lu'ld in the wot Id. 'J'he 
largx'r pai t of the site 
of the once great city is now "bare as the top of a rock”-- 
a place wheie the fishermen that still frecpient the sjuit spread their 
nets to dry. 

93. Phoinician Commerce. It was natural that the people of the 
Phu'nician coast .should have been led to a seafaring life. 'J'he loft) 
mountains that back the little strip of shore .seemed to shut them out 
from a career of concpiest and to prohiliit an extension of their land 
domains. At the same time, the Mediterranean in front invited them 
to maiitime enterprise', while the ftirests of Lebanon in the rear 
offeiX'd timber in abundance for their ships. They were .skillful navi- 
gatm's, and pushing boldly out from the .shore, made voyages out of 
sight of land. It is believed that they were the lirst to steer their 
ships at night by the polar star, since the (J reeks called this the 
PlKvnician Star. W e have already seen how in the service of an 
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Egyptian king they circumnavigated Africa ^scct. 2 ()), thus anticipating 
by more than two thousand years the achievement of tlic roriuguese 
navigator Vasco da Gama. 

One of llie earliest centers of activity of tlie J'ha'nician traders 
was tlic .Egean Sea. Here they exchanged wares with the natives, 
bouglit or kldnapj)ed slaves, searched the seas for the pui plew'iekling 
mollusks, and mined the hills for gold. Herodotus avers that a ^^hole 
mountain on one of the islands was turned u})sidc down by them in 
their s(‘arch for ores. 

Towards the close of the tenth or the ninth ci-ntuiy n.c. the 
jealousy of the Greek city-states, now growing into maritime ])ower, 
closed the Aygean against the J’hrenician adventurers. 'J'hcy then 
pushed out into the western Mediterranean. ( )ne chief object of 
their quest liere was tin, which w-as in great demand on ac'count 
of its use in the manufacture of bronze. 'J'he tin was first sup- 
plied by the mines opened in the Iberian (Spanish) peninsula. 
Later the bold Lhamician sailors passed the Pillars of Hercules, 
braved the dangers of the Atlantic, and brought back from those 
stormy seas the product of the tin-producing districts^ of w'estem 
Europe. 

94. Phoenician Colonies. Along the different routes pursued by 
their ships, and upon the coasts visited by them, the IMaenicians 
established naval stations and trading posts. 'Phe sites chosen were 
generally islands or promontories easily defended, and visible from 
afar to approaching ships. 

Settlements were ])lanted in ("yprus, in Rhodes, and on other 
islands of the /Egean Sea, and probably even in Grc*ece itself. 
The shores of the islands of .Sicily and .Sardinia were fringed with 
Phoenician colonies; while the coast of North Africa was dotted 
with such great cities as Utica, Hipjjo, and ('arthage. (’olonies 
were even planted beyond the Pillars of Hercules, upon the Atlai.hc 
seaboard. The Phoenician settlement of Gades, upon the western 
coast of Spain, is still preserved in the modern C.'adiz. Its prosj)erity 

1 Probably one or all of the following regions : northwest Spain, southwest liritain 
(Cornwall), and the neighboring Scilly Islands — possibly the ancient Cassitendea 
The subject has been and is a matter of controversy. 
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rested on the salt-fish trade of the Atlantic, as well as on the mineral 
products and agricultural riches of Spaind 

95. Arts Disseminated by the Phcenicians; the Alphabet. Com 
mcrcc has been called the pathbreaker of civilization. Certainly it 
was such in anticjuity when the l‘h(enician traders carried in their 
ships to every Mediterrant'an land the wares of the worksho[)S of 
Tyre and Sidon, and along with these material products carried also 

the .seeds of culture 
from the ancient 
lands of higypt and 
llabylonia. In truth, 
we cam scarcely over- 
rate the influence of 
rhccnician maritime 
entc’i'pri.se ujx)!! the 
distribution of the 
arts and the .spread 
of culture among the 
early ])eoples of the 
Meditc*rranean arc'a. 
'' iygypt and Ass\ ria,” 
as has been tersely 

said/' w CMC the birthplace of material civilization; the riuenicians 
were its missionaries.'’ 
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Most truitlul of all the arts which the I’ho'nicians introdiu'ed 
among the {)eoples with whom they tracKal w.as the art of alpha- 
betic writing. As early at least as the ninth century Jcc. they were 
in possession ot an al[)habet y^ect. 1 1 ). Now w herever the I’hcenician 


1 r nmi tt\o mother 'IMe and from all her impoit.mt ii>lonies and tmdinp; posts 
radi.ited lont; routes ot land ti.ivi l by whuh .utules were conveyed from the inteiior 
of (he coittments to the M editei r.tnean se.ihoard. Thus amber w.is broui^ht from the 
n.iUn , lltiouyh the lotests ot (ietman\, to the mouth of the n\er T.tdus (I’o), in ll.ily; 
while the tin ot western I'.iiiope wa*., .it liist, broueht across (iaul to the outlets of tlie 
Rhone, .ind theie loaded upon the rhirnieian ships. The tiade with Indi.i was earned 
on hy wav ot (tie I’eisian (dilt .ind the Red Se.i. rcreat eaia\ans bearing the buidcns 
from thv‘ jiort.s at the he.ids ol these se.is across the .\i.\bian and Syrian deserts to the 
warehouses ot Ivre. ( hher routes led from I’luenK i.a across the Mesopotamian plains 
to .\imenia, Ass\iia, llaln Ionia, I’eisia, and thence on into the heart of central Asia. 
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traders went they carried this alphabet as ” one of their exports.” It 
was through them that the Greeks received it ; the (i recks passed it 
on to the Romans, and the Romans gave it to the German peoples. 
In this way our alphabet came to us from 
the ancient I'^ast.^ It would be difficult to 
exaggc'ralc the importance of this gift of the 
alphabet to the ])et»ples of l-lurope. W'ithout 
it their civilization could ne\er have become 
so rich and progressive as it did. 

Among the other elements of culture which 
the I’lKi'nieians carried to the peoples of the 
Mediterranean lands, the most important, 
after alphabetic writing, were systems of 
weights and mc'asures. d'hese aie indispen- 
sable agents (.)f civilization, and hold some 
such relation to tlx' development of trade 
and (ommeix'e as letters hold to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual life. 


II. THE HlTTITJvS 

96. The Empire of the Hittites. Our 

growing knowledge (A the peoples and states 



t'ic. 01. Tin: Urn nr: 
(ion oi' Tin: Si.v 


of Asia Minor has revealed the fact that the 
elements of Jfgyptian and Mesop(gamian cul- 
ture were carried westward (jver the im- 
memorial land n.utes through lliis jieninsula 
as well as by the watenvays of the Medi- 
terranean. Chief in iinj^ortance, before the 
Persian period, of tlie jieojdes controlling 
these land routes were, first, the Hittites, 


A stele excavated by I)r. 
Koldewey in tlic p.il.jcc of 
Ntbiu h.idm z/.ir at Jlabylon, 
whither it piohahly had heeu 
e.utied as a war fi()[)l!y from 
northern .^yria. 1 lie f'/’urc 
liolds in one liand the li;dit- 
nin^ and in llie otlu r an ax, 
a piinntive synibid of jjower 
and soverei{.',nty 


and then at a much later time the Lydians. We have already had 
our attention drawn to the empire of the Hittites (sect. 2S;, whose 
capital city Hatti was situated on the uplands of Asia Minor, cast of 
the Halys River, from about 1600 n.c. on for sevxTal centuries this 

1 All systems of writinp: now in use, c.\cept the Chinese and those denven from it, 
are from the Phoenician script 
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Hittitc state was one of tlic great powers of the Orient, and divided 
with I'gypt, liahylonia, and Assyria the control of western Asia. 
'I'he emj)ir(* finally fell to pieces, and the very memory of it was lost. 



IMO. Oj. t'\K\\\N < 'ivOssINC I m- 'I'XCKIS. ( I''roni .1 photo^i.ipli) 

So-ru' on tin- .uu u-iit tt.idc i otilr — a br.inch of Ku\ai Road fsi-ct inp— wtiuh 

(losses llu- 'ramus Mount. uns t)y the fatuous (. ilu lan (lates. 'this toad has heen a 
( hiet aiteiv of the tiadf of western .Asia and the patliwav of airnies for more tl’.an four 
tliousaud seals Its lont^ slots' of pe.u and svar svill end svith tlie (.otnpletion of tlu' 
(.'('iistatttinople-l fa^dad i.uhoad 

97. Relation to the History of Civilization. 'The importance of 
the Ilillile princes for the history of culture arises from the circum- 
sfaiuxa as already intimated, that the great overland trade routes 



Kie.. tyy lliimi, lln-Koc.i.Yi'Hie Wki riM, 
t he kes to this difheult script has not yet been discovered 


between the h.ast and the West ran through their dominions. I'hcy 
held, in a w'ord, the same relation to the land tralTic of the times that 
the Pluenieians held to the sea trallic. ddiey themselves absorbed 
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various elements of Egyptian and Pabylonian-Assyrian culture. 'Phey 
developed an art which bore the deep impress of Assyrian influence, 
and worked out a system of hieroglyphic writin*;-, })rol)ably under the 
influence of J\e:ypt. This is a very difUcult scaipt and has not yet 
been decif)hered. In their foreign diplomatic corri*sj)ondcnce they 
used the Pabylonian cuneiform script, and many clay tablets like those 
of the MesopoUunian countries have been found on the site of the 
ancient cajiitaD 


111. THE I.VDIAN.S 

98. The Land and the People, d'hc third ])eople that played thi- 
role of intermediaries in the ancient world were the Lydians. Lydia 
was a country in the western part of Asia Minor, it was a land 
highly favored by nature. It embraced two rich riser valleys — the 
plains of tlie llermus and the ('aystei''-- which from tlu‘ mountains 
inland .slojied j^cailly to the island-dotted .L^^cmu. 'The I’adolus, 
and other tributaries of the streams we have named, rolled dt)wn 
'' golden sands,” while tlie mountains were rich in the ])ret'ious metals. 
'Lhc coast rei;ion did not at first belonj.^ to lA'dia; it was hc'ld by 
the (iu'c-ks, who had frin<;ed it with citic'S, Later, the.se cities, with 
the exception of Miletus, wi-re subjui^ated by thc' Lydian kin^s. The 
cajdtal of the country was Sardis. It .seems probable* that the J.ydian 
state waas a fra<;ment of the* great llittite Empire. 

99. Lydia a Connecting Link between the East and the West. As 
w'e have said, the Tw-dians hold an important place in tlie history of 
ancient culture because they played a jiart like that of the Pho-nie ians 
and the llittites. d'he cities of the coast lands were the last st.ilions 
towards the west of the great ovc'rland trade routes. 'J'hey were the 
gateways througdr which various elements of the culture of the Orient 
passed into Europe. 

1 he best gift of L\ dia to the Western world was the; art of coinage, 
for the IwTlian kings were the first to coin gold and silver; that is, 
to impress a starnj) upon jiieces of the.se metals and thus testify to 
their puruy and wciglit.^ Jleforc this invention gold and silver were 

1 modctTi Bo;;haz-Kcui. 

2 Holm, History of Greece ( i 8 oo), \ol. i, p. 214 . 
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tal«‘n by weight,^ wliich liad to be determined anew by balances 
each time the metal changed hands. dLe invention, quickly adopted 
by the (beck cities, gave a great impulse to their expanding trade 
and commerce. J-'rom (Greece the art was introduced into Italy. 
I hus Lydia gave to civilization one of its most important and 
indispeitsable agencies. 

Selections from the Sources. The Tihle^ I'zok. xxvii (a strikinp; portraval 
by tlu‘ pioplu-t (;i tile commerce, llie trade relations, and the wealth of lyre). 
'J'he l'(>ya;^e of IhunioyA ret ord of a I'litjaiician expltirm^ expedition down the 
westein coast of Africa (a translatnm of this celebrated record will be found 
in kawlinson’.^ IJi\io)y of Jhameia^ jip. 5S()-^(j2). 

References (Modern). Kawi.insos. Ifniory of Thanhla and 'The Story of 
Thanum. Kinkkk, /'hiune/ij. ( )ld (nS::;:;), but still valuable, Linokmwi' 
and ( 1 1 lO' \ I l.it'.K, .7y/( /^v/Z I /i\tory of the fiist, \(\\ ii (consult table of contents). 
Swci', The Annent of the /-</»/, chaps, ni, iv. Dim kick, Ifistorv 

of A n t lijintv •, vol. ii, bk. iii, t haj)s. xi, xii. Ki i.i i k, Colon izat ion ^ jjp, 
(lAKsi'ANC, I'he ftinJ of t fie Ifittites. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. bho nician ('<)mmet(.e and its influente upon 
the prop, less of cwih/.atum; Kt'llei, i'oion rAition ^ pp. 2S-30, 'The 

lyiian puiple dye: Kawlinson. 'The Ston' of Thonieiii^ pp. 6, 
p A I’htenici.in athtmlure — tin* citcummivipation of .Afiica: Kawlinson, 
The Stoiy ot T/ionniii, chap. xii. \ ('lo'sus and Solon: Ileuidotus, i, 2()-3 5 
(retold in ( buich, J leroJotu pp. ,-10). 


1 See Gen. x.\iii, 7-16. 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 
(558-330 B.C.) 

I. roiJriCAL HISTORY 

100. Kinship of the Medes and Persians. It was in remote times^ 
prohabiv before 1500 tre., that some Aryan tribes, separating tliein- 
selves irom kindred clans, the ancestors of t!ie Indian Aryans, with 
whom they had lived for a time as a single communitv, sought new 
abodes on the plateau of wc'stern Iran. 'The immigrants that settled 
in the south, near the lAa'sian (luH, l)eeame known as the I’ersians; 
while those that t(jok possession of the mountain regions of the 
noi [Invest were called Medes. d'he names of the two peojik's wcae 
always very closely associated, as in the familiar legcmd, d'he law 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.” 

101. The Medes at first the Leading Race. Although the Persians 
weie destined to Ijccome the dominant tribe of ail the Iranian 
Aryans, still the Medes were at first the leading ])eo]dc‘. (ivaxares 
(62 5-5<S5 ICC.) was their first prominent leader and king. W'e have 
already seen how he overthrew the last king of Niniweh, and ck-stroyed 
that caj)ital (sect. 67). 'J'he destruction of the Assyrian i)ovver resulted 
in the speedy extension of the frontiers of the new Median empire 
to the river Ilalys in Asia Minor. 

102. Cyrus the Great (558-529 b.c.) Founds a Great World Empire. 

The leadership of the Median chkTtains was f)f short duration. 
A certain Cyrus, king of Anshan, in IClarn, overthrew their i^ vver, 
and assumed the headship of both Medes and J'ersians. d’hrough 
his energy and soldierly genius (Jyrus soon built u[) an emj^ire more 
extend, d than any over which the scepter had }-et been sw’a)'ed by 
oriental monarch, or indeed, so far as \vc know*, by any i*uler before 
his time. 
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After the cuncjuest of Media and the acquisition of the provinces 
formerly ruled by the Median princes, (!yrus rounded out his empire 
by the con(|U(‘st of J,ydia and Babylonia. 

'J'he T.ydian throne was at this time held by CVeesus (5^0-546 H.c), 
the last and most renowned of his race. 'J’he tribute Crtesus collected 
from the (jieek ('iti(‘s, and the revenues he di'rived from his p;old 
miiu's, rendered him the richest monarch of his times, so that his 
name lias passed into the proverb ’'rich as ('nesus.” 

Now the fall of Media, which had been a friendly and allied power, 
and the extension thereby of the domains of the conqueror ( 'yrus to 

llie eastern frontiers of L)dia, 

j naturally filled ( 'nrsiis w'ith alarm. 

lie at once formed an alliance 
w'ilh Nabonidus, king of Babylon, 
I Amasis, king of E-gypt, 

whom, like ('nrsus, had 

k ^ k’u n hcT^ino^^^ C ’ ^ J 

BOWlB aia mBiiBil ithout wanting f(^r his allies 

to join him, C'lxrsus crossed the 

PIO. (,4. CKUSCS ON THE rVKEl j 

gage of battle to (\rus. But he 
had misjudged the strength and activity of liis enemy. Cyrus defeated 
the Lydians in the open field, and after a short siege captured Sardis. 
lA’dia now bt'caine a part of the Persian Empire (546 11. c.). 

1 his war betw'cen Cid'sus and Cyrus derives a special importance 
from the lai't that it brought the IV-rsian I'.mpire into contaet with 
the Creek cities of Asia, and thus led on directly to that memorable 
stiTigyJe belwc’eu Creece and Persia known as the Crmco-Persian 
War, the incidents of which we shall narrate in a later chapter. 

1 T e{i:entl tells how Cyrus c.'iuscd a pyre to be built on which to burn Creesus, and 
how Apollo, because the king had made rich gifts to his shrine, put out the kindling 
file by a sudden downpour of rain. See Herodotus, i. 86 f. 
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I'he fall of Lydia was quickly followed by that of Babylonia, as 
has been already related as part of the story of the Chaldean h'lnpire 
(sect. 76). C’yrus had now rounded out his dominions. 

Tradition says that Cyrus lost his life in an expedition aj^ainst 
Scythian tribes in the north. He was buried at Tasargaday the old 
Persian capital, and there his tomb stands to-day, surrounded by tlie 
ruins of the magnificent buildings with which he adorned that city. 

103. Reign of Cambyees (529-522 B.C.). Cyrus the Great left two 
sons, (aimbyses and Srnerdis; the fonner, as the elder, inherited the 
scepter and the title 
of king. He began a 
despotic and unfortu- 
nate reign by causing 
his brother, whose 
influence he feared, 
to be secretly put to 
death. 

W’ith far less ability 
than his father for 
their execution, (’am- 

byscs conceived even t„k Tom., ok Cvkus. at Tasa... 

vaster projects of con- 
quest and dominion. Upon some slight j)retext he invaded and 
conquered Egypt, together with Xubia. After a short, unsatisfactory 
stay in the country, Cambyses set out on his n'turn to Persia. While 
on his way home, news was brought to him that his brother Srnerdis 
had usurped the throne (an impostor, Gornates by name, who re- 
sembled the murdered Srnerdis, had personated him, and actually 
seized the scepter). Entirely disheartened by this startling intelligence, 
Cambyses in despair took his own life.' 

104. Reign of Darius I (521-484 B.C.). The Persian nobles soon 
rescued the scej^ter from the grasp of the false Srnerdis, and their 
leader, Darius, took the throne. The first act of 1 )arius was to 
punish those who had taken part in the usurpation of Srnerdis. 

1 So the records of Darius inform us. Other less reliable accounts say that his death 
was the result of an accident. 
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With quiet and submission secured throughout the empire, Darius 
gave himself, for a time, to the arts of peace. He built a great palace 
at Susa; erected magnificent structures at Persei)()lis ; reformed the 
administration of the government, making such wise and lasting 
changes that he has been called ” the second founder of the Persian 
Empire”; and constructed post roads with which he bound tc^gelhcr 
all parts of his extended dominion. 'I'he celebrated Royal Road ran 
from Susa through the anciemt Assyria and .Armenia, and aeross Asia 



ElO. 6{). iNhCKC.lAT r\|-riVI'S lIKOCfinT in'.FOKK Dariis 
(From the Hchistun Rock) 

Itenc.ith the foot of the king is ('lomatcs, the false Smeidis 


Minor — over the ujdands once controlled by the llittite princes — 
to Sardis aiid so on to the .'I'igean at Ephesus.^ d'his mad mir^t 
have been in the tnaiir merely the ancient trails, used by caravans 
from time immemoiial, improved and better provided with relav 
stations. Over it couriers, changing frequently their mounts, car- 
ried the royal commands '' swifter than the crane.” This magni- 
licent road was a main artery of ancient trade and commerce for 
more than a thousand vears. 


53 - 


^ See Herodotus v, t;: 
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To commemorate his achievements, Darius inscribed upon the 
great Behistun Rock (Fig. 68), a lofty smooth-faced cliff on the west- 
ern frontier of Persia, 
a record of what he 
had done. 

And now the Great 
King, lord of western 
Asia and of Egypt, 
conceived and entered 
upon the execution of 
vast designs of con- 
quest, the far-reaching 
effects of which were 
destined to live long 
after he had passed 
away. He determined 
to extend the frontiers 
of his empire into India 
and Europe alike. 

At one blow Darius 
brought the region of 
northwestern India known as the Panjab under his authority, and 
thus by a single effort pushed out the eastern boundary of his empire 
so that it included one of the 
richest countries of Asia. 

105 . Campaigns in Eu- 
rope. Several campaigns 
in Europe followed. These 
brought Darius in direct 
contact with the Greeks, of 
whom we shall soon hear 
much. How his armaments 
and those of his son and 
successor, Xerxes I (484- 
464 B.C.), fared at the hands of this freedom-loving people, who 
now appear for the first time as prominent actors in large world 



Fig. 68. The Behistun Rock 
(After Rawlinson) 



Fig. 67. Traces of the Royal Road of Darius 
(From Garstang, The Land of the Ilittites) 

The great Royal Road of Darius can still be traced in 
places over the uplands of Asia Minor by the wheel-ruts 
of chariots and other vehicles worn in the surface rock. 
The section shown in the picture is near the old capital 
of the Hittites (see sect. 96) 
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affairs, will be told when we come to narrate the history of the Greek 
city-states. We need now simply note the result — the wreck of the 
Persian plans of conquest and the opening of the great days of Greece. 

106. The Decline and Fall of the Persian Empire. The power and 
supremacy of the Persian monarchy passed away with the reign of 
Xerxes. The last one hundred and forty years of the existence of the 

empire was a time of 
weakness and rebel- 
lions of satraps and 
nations, and presents 
nothing that need 
claim our attention 
in this place. 

In the year 334 b.c. 
Alexander the Great, 
king of Macedonia, 
led a small army of 
Greeks and Mace- 
donians across the 
Hellespont intent up- 
on the conquest of 
Asia. His succeeding 
movements and the 
establishment of the 
short-lived Macedo- 
nian monarchy upon 
the ruins of the Persian Empire are matters that properly belong to 
Grecian history, and will be related at a later stage of our story. 


Fio. 69. Rock-cut Tomb of Darius I, near 
Persepolis. (After Flandin and Coste) 


II. GOVERNMENT, RELIGION, AND ARTS 

107. The Extent and Population of the Empire. The extent of 
the Persian Empire and the number of races it embraced justified 
the claim of the Persian rulers to a universal dominion. They 
assumed the title of /^///^ of kings^ and proclaimed themselves as 
the lord of all men from the sun-rising to the sun-setting.*^ 
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The population of the empire, including Eg\'pt, was probably 
about fifty million, which is eiglit or nine million more than the 
same lands contain to-day. Of this number only about one-half 
million were genuine Persians.^ 

108. The Government, before the reign of Darius I the govern- 
ment of the Persian lOmpire was like that of all the great em}nrcs 
that had preceded it, save the Assyrian in a nu^asure and for a short 
space of time; that is to sav, it consisted of a great number of sub- 
ject states, whicli were allowed to retain their own kings and manage 
their own affairs, only j)aying tribute and furnishing contingents, 
when called upon in time of war, to the (irt-at King. 

\\ e have set'll how weak was this rude and primiti\’e type of 
govt'rnmeiU. Darius 1, who jicjssessed rare ability as an organi/.cr, 
remodeled the s\stem of his predecc'ssors, and actually realized for 
the Persian monaichy what 'I'iglath-Pileser JV had long before 
<iltcmpted, but only with jiartial tind tt'tnjiorarv succt'ss, to accom- 
plish for the Ass\rian (sect. 63 ). 

1 he system ot government which l)arius thus first inadt' a real 
fact in the world is known as the* a form r< 'presented to-day 

by the 1 urkish hjnpire.“ 'I’he main jiait of the lands ('inbraced by 
the monarchy was di\ idcd into Iwt'iity or more ]:)rovinces, ovt'r each 

which was placed a governor, called a satrap, a[)i)ointed by the 
king. 1 hese otticials held their jiosition «'it the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and wa're thus rendered his subservient creatures. Jmeh 
province contributed to the income of the king a stated revenut'. 

d'here were provisions in the .system by which the king might be 
apprised of the disloyalty of his satraps. 'J'hus the whole dominion 
was firmly cemented together, and the facility^ with which aliriost- 
sovcrcign states — ■ which was the n-al character of the different 
parts of the empire under the old system — could plan and execute 
revolt, was removed. 

109. Religion and Morality; Zoroastrianism, d'he literature of 
the ancient Persians was mostly religious. 'Pheir .sacred book is 
called .he 

^ Eduard Meyer, Gcsch'whte Jes Altertum':, III, qi, 2. \uft. 

* x he pro\ incial sybtem of the Romans reproduced this satrapal system of the Persians. 
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'I'he relij^nous system of the Persians, as tau^^ht in the Zend-jH^esta, 
is known as /oroaslrianism, from Zoroaster, its supposed founder. 
'This ^Teat reformer and teaeher is now generally believed to have 
lived and taugdit ab(')ut looo n.c., though some scholars place him 
several ('enturies later. 

Zoroastrianism, the first n-ligion that claimed universality, that 
is, to be a creed for ail men, was a system of belief best defined 
as dualism. 'There was a good spirit, Ahura Mazda, whose truest 
emblem or manifestation was fire. Ppon high mountain tops the 

eternal flame on fire- 



altars was kept burn- 
ing from generation to 
gem*ralion. Het'ause 
of their vemcration 
tor fire the ancient 
Persians are often 
c alled fire-worshii)crs. 

Opposed to the 
good spirit Ahura, or 
( frmazAl, was an evil 
spirit Ahriman, who 
was constant 1\' striv- 


I'lo, 70. AnciI'Ni- ri Ksi'W I'lKK \i.iAKs. (From destroy the 

rerrot, I/tito/y of Aft) good creations of 

Ahura by cuaiting all 

(‘vil things — storm, drought, pestilence, noxious animals, weeds and 
thorns in the woild without, and e\il in the heart of man within, 
from all eternity these two powcas had bc'cn contending for the 
mastc'iy ; in the jiresent neither had the decided advantage ; but 
in the near future Ahura would triumph over Ahriman, and evil 
bo forever destrc>)ed. 

The duty of man was to aid Ahura by working with him against 
the evil-lo\ ing Ahriman. He must labor to eradicate everv evil and 
vice from his own heart ; to reclaim the earth from barrenness ; and 
to kill all noxious animals — frogs, toads, snakes, lizards — which 
Ahrimait had created. Herodotus saw with amazement the priests 
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armed with weapons and engaged in slaying these animals as a 
’’ pious pastime.’^ Agriculture was a sacred calling, for the husband- 
man was reclaiming the ground from the curse of the dark spirit.^ 
110. The Judgment of the Dead. As the moral feelings of the 
ancient Egyptians led them to create the Osirian tribunal of the 
underworld (sect. 41), so did the moral feelings of the Iranian 
teachers create a like judgment of the dead, d’he Persian concep- 
tion of this judgment, however, was truer and loftier than the 
I'^gyptian. 'I 'he soul was conceived as 
being judged by itself. I'pon its 
departure from this life the soul of 
the taithtul is met by a beautiful 
maiden, ” fair as the fairest thing/' 
who says to him : '' 1 am thy own 
conscience; 1 was lovely and thou 
niadcst me still lo\eli(.-r; I was fair 
aiul thou madest me still tairca* through 
thy good thought, thy good speech, 
and thy good d('c‘d.” And then the 
soul is led into the paradise of end- 
less light. Put the .soul of the wic'ked 
one is uu't bv a hideous old woman, 

'’uglier than the ugliest thing,” w’ho 
is his own conscience. .She s.ays to Fic. 71. Tuk Kino in' 
him : ” I am thy bad actions, ( ) youth •' Monsti.k Svmhoii/.ino 

C.f il thou-hls', of evil xv.,nK, ,'.f evil 

deeds, ot evil religion. It is on aec'ount of thv will and actions that 
I am hideous and vile.” And then the .soul is led dowm into the 
hell of endless darkness.^ 

1 After the Zf^roastii.ins liaci added to their (reed the Maf-ian belief in the .sacred !C.ss 
of the elements, — earth, w.iter, lire, and an, — theie arose a diffK ulty in re;.^ard to the 
dispos.'d of de.id bodies. 'J hey could neither he burned, buried, thrown into the water, 
nor left tir deea\ in a scpulc hial t haniber or in the open an without polluting one or 
another 'd the sat red elements. So they weic given to tlie birds .and wild beasts, being 
expo.sed lofty towers or m desert places. Thcjse whose feelings w'ould not allow 
them thus to dispo,se of their dc.id were permitted to bury them, provided they first 
encased the body in wax to presetN'e the ground from eoritarriination. 

2 Zcfu/-. l: t.siii, pt, il, yasht x\u (.'^acred Books of the Fast, vul. xxiii, pp. 314 ff.). 
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1'hu.s in the earliest period of the faith of the Zend-Avesta was 
tauj^ht the doctrine that heaven and hell are within the human 
soul itself, and that conscience is the supreme witness and judge 
of the soul’s worthiness or unworthiness. 

111. The Duty of Truthfulness. Among the special virtues of 
the Persian moral code was truthfulness. As Ahura was the god 
of sincerity and truth, the man who battles on his side must also 
l)i‘ sincere and truthful. Lying was the great crime. To lie, to de- 
ceive, was to be a follower of Ahriman, the god of lies and deceit. 



Fia, 72. The Ruins of Perskpolis 

'rhe most disgraceful thing in the world, affirms Herodotus in 
his aceount of the Persians, "they think, is to tell a lie.”^ In his 
report of the Persian system of education he says : " The boys are 
taught to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” ^ I was 
not wicked, nor a //hr, is the substance and purport of many a 
record of the ancient kings. 

The Persian rulers, shaming in this all other nations ancient and 
modern, kept sacredly their pledged word ; only once were they ever 
even charged with having broken a treaty with a foreign power.® 

1 Herodotus, i, 139. S Ibid, i, 136. 

* 'I his was io the case of the city of Barca (see Herodotus, iv, 201). The later 
Persians fell away woefully from this high standard. 
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112. Architecture. In the earliest times the Persians liad no tem- 
ples. Their fire-altars stood beneath the open heavens. 'Plie palace 
of the monarch was the structure that absorbed the best efforts of 
the Persian architect. In imitation of the builders of the Ti^i»ris- 
Kuphrates valley the Persian kind's raised thi'ir palaces upon lofty 
terraces or jilatforms. Put iijion the table-lands they used stone 
instead of brick, and at IVrsepolis built for the substruction of 
their palaces an immense jdatform of massive masonry, which, with 
its sculptured stairways, is one of the most wonder! ul monuments 
ot the world's ancicait builders. 

Surmounting this platiorm arc* tlie ruins of the* rc'sidcau'cs of se\(‘ral 
of the PcTsian monarchs. 'I’he ruins c'onsist mainly of lofty columns 
and ^reat monolithic door and window frames. ( 'olossal winded bulls, 
copied from the Assyrians, stand as wardens at the gateway of the 
ruined palacx's. Numerous sculptures decorate the faces of tlu* walls, 
and these throw much li^ht ujion the manners and customs of the 
ancient Persian kin^s. Ihe successive palaces incrc'ase not onh' in 
size but in sumptuousness of adornment, thus reLtisteiin;^' those 
changes which may be tiaced in the national historv. 'i'lu' rc'sidc'Ui'e 
of (.'yrus was small and modest, while that of Arlaxerxc's III 
338 ii.c.) ecjiialed in size the great palace of the Assyrian Sargon. 

Selections from the Sources. Ilruonons, i, on ('r<esus anti the 

oracles; on Cyrus anti Cro-sns; 131-1.40, on tin* tustoms of the I’er- 

■sians. Ilarjrer’s Assyrian an,! Babylonian later, itnir, j)j). 17 ’’'Die Parj.(c 

Inscription of Darius from IkdiisUin.” (We make no releiente either here or 
in the following; chapter to the BuieJ Baols 0/ (he last, for the leason that 
these translations are in general not suited to young readers.) 

References (Modern). M xsi-lko, 7 'he Pas smyof the laiytres, chajj. vi. K \w- 
IINS(»\, Blue (heat Monarehu's, vol, iii, pp <Sj-54(). SwcK, 'J'he An, tent 
Btnli 7 \a of the Bast, chap.s. iv, v. Wm-M.i.K, Alexander the (treat, chap. mi. 
J.\( ks()\, Zoroaster, ihe Bivphet of Ancient Iran. Jl,\ia., Ancient Ihstoiy ,<f 
the Xear JAst, chap, xii, pp. 551-579. Pi.xjamin, Persia, chap.s. \ii~.\i. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. I'ersian character and jiuhlie and ju ivate life : 
Rawhnson, Bii'e Great Monarchies, vol. iii, chap, iii, pj). 2. 'J’he Koval 

Road from Susa to Sardis ; Herodotus, v, ^2—54. 3. T he l'arse(*s, the mf)dern 
represeii 'lives of the ancient fire-woishipers ; see Encyc. Pnt., vol. xx (nth 
ed.), under " Rarsees.” 
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113. The East Asian Circle of Culture. While in and west 

rrn Asia lliere were slowly developinj^ the Is^yptian, the Jkilnlonian- 
y\ssyiian, the Syrian, and the Persian cultures of which we have given 
some account in the ])receding chapters, there were developing at the 
other end (d Asia, in India and China, civilizations which throughout 
this eaii\’ period were* in the main uninfluenced by the cultures of the 
\\ I'sL Ilcloic' lollowing Jurtln'r the developnuMit of civilization in the 
\\\“stern lands, we must cast a glance iijjon these civilizations of 
the far Cast.* 

I. INDIA 

114. The Aryan Invasion. At the time of the great Indo-Kuropean 
disi)ersion (sect. iS), .some Aryan bands, journeying from the north- 
w’est, settled first tlu* jilains of the Indus and then occuj)ied the valley 
of the dangers. 'I'hey reached the banks of the latter river as early 
]uc>bablv as 1500 a. c. 

'These fair-skinned invaders found the land occuj)ied by a dark- 
skinned, non-AiNan lace, whom they either .subjugated and reduced 
to scifdom, or drove out of the great river valleys into the mountains 
and the half-desert ])lains of the peninsula. 

In the course of time the concjucred pe<^ples, who doubtless 
lormed the ^reat majority of the population, adopted the language 
and the relii^ion of the invaders. '''They became Aryans in all 
things saw in descent.’”'^ 

> ncsulc-s tiu- lliiulus .iml tiu' Chinese, the Tap.ine-.o are a third important people be- 
to thi- l-,.ist Asian splteie ol culluie, hut as they did not emer>j:e from the obst untv 
of prehistoiK tunes unt il .ibout the hegmning of the fifth «.entur\ of our era, when wilting 
was intiodiued into Japan tiom the eontment, their true history falls wholly outside the 
penod t.o\eied by the piesent volume. 

- the un->uhthied tubes of southern 1 ndi.i. known .is Pravidians, retained their native 
sjieeeh. CKer 54^x10,000 r>t the ptesent popuhition of India are non-Aiyan in kinguage 
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115. The Development of the System of Castes. I'he conflict and 
mingling of races in northern India caused the population to become 
divided into four social grades or hereditary classes, based on color 
These were (i) the nobles or warriors ; (2) the Prahmans or priests ; ^ 
(3^ the jx-asants and traders; and (^) the Sudras. 'i'he last wc'ie 
of non-Aryan descent. P.elow these seveial grades were the Pariahs 
or outcasts, the lowest and most desi)ised of the native races, d'he 
marked characteristics of this graded society were that intermarriage 
between the classes was forbidden, and that the mcanbers of different 
classes must not eat together nor come into personal contact. 

The development of this system, which is known as the S3stc'm of 
castes, is one of the most imi)()rtant facts in the history of India. 
The system, however, has undergone great modilication in the la])sc 
of ages, and is now less rigid than in earlier times. At the })resent 
day it rests largely on an industrial basis, the membcTS of every trade 
and occupation forming a distinct caste. 'Phe number of castes is now 
about two thousand. 

116. The Vedas and the Vedic Religion. I'he most important of 

the sacred b(X)ks of the Hindus are called the Jh/i/s. 'J'hey are writ- 
ten in the Sanscrit language, uhich is the oldest form of Aryan 
speech preserved to us. 'I'hc the most ancient of the 

bo(jks, is made up of hymns which were composed (hiefly during the 
lorig period, perhaps a thousand years or mon*, whik; the Aryans 
were slowly working their way from the mountains on the lamthwest 
of India across the peninsula to the Ganges. These hymns, the 
oldest of which probably date from about 1500 B.c., are filled with 
memories of the long conflict of the fair-faced Ar\ans with the 
dark-faced aborigines. 

"^I'lie early religion of the Indian Aryans was a worship of the 
powers of nature. As this system characterized llie period when 
the oldest Vedic hymns were composed, it is knowm as the A edic 
religion. 

117. Brahmanism and the Doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls. 

As time passed, this nature worship of the Vedic period developed 
into a form of religion known as Brahmanism. It is so named from 


* .\t a later penod the Brahmans arrogated to themselves the highest rank. 
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Brahma, which is the Hindu name for the Supreme Being. Below 
Brahma there are many gods. 

A chief doctrine of Brahmanism is that all life, apart from 
Brahma, is travail and sorrow. We can make this idea plain to our- 
selves by recalling what are our own ideas of this earthly life. We 
call it a feverish dream, a journey through a vale of sorrow. Now 
the Hindu regards all existence, whether in this world or in another, 
in the same light. 'I'he only way to deliverance from pain and evil 
lies in communion with and final n ‘absorption into Brahma. Put this 
return to lhahma is dcjicndcnt upon tlu* soul’s ]>urifi(‘ation, for no 
impure soul can be rtainiled with the Lniversal Soul, 'I'hc purilv of 
soul required for reunion with Jfrahina can best be attained by living 
aloof from society and by contemplation and self-torture; hence the 
ascetit'ism of the Ilindu devotee. 

As only a fc'w in each generation reach the goal, it follows that the 
great majority of men must be born again and yet again, until all 
v\’\\ has been purged away from the soul and eternal repose found in 
Brahma, lie who lives a virtuous life is at death born into some 
higher caste or better state*, and thus he advances towards the longcd- 
tor end. 'The evil man, howevea*, is boin into a lower caste, or {)cr- 
haps his soul enters some* unclean animal, or is imprisoned in some 
shrub or tiee. 'I'his doctrine of rebirth is known as the 'JYansmigration 
v)f Souls. 

In the early period only the first three classes were admitted to the 
beni'lits of religion, d'he Sudras and the outcasts were forbidden to 
read the sacred books, ami for any one of the upper classes to teach 
a serf how to atone for sin was a crime. 

118 . Buddhism. In the fifth century before our era a great teacher 
and reformer named (kuitama (about 557-477 icc.), but better known 
as Budtllia, that is, ''the Isnlightened,’’ arose in India. He was more 
Christlike than any other teacher whose life and words are known to 
us. He was of noble birth, but legend represents him as being so 
touched by the universal misery of mankind that he voluntarily aban- 
doned the luxury of his home and spent his life in seeking out and 
making known to men a new and better way of salvation. His creed 
was very simple. What he taught the people w'as that they should 
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seek salvation — that is, deliverance from existence, which like the 
Brahman he felt to be an evil — not through sacrifices and rites and 
self-torture, but through honesty and purity of heart, through charity 
and tenderness and compassion toward all creatures that have life. 

Buddha admitted all classes to the benefits of religion, the poor 
outcast as well as the high-born Brahman, and thus Buddhism was 
a revolt against the earlier exclusive system of Brahmanism. 

Buddhism gradually gained ascendancy over Brahmanism ; but 
after some centuries the Brahmans regained their }K)\ver, and by 
the eighth century after Christ the faith of Buddlia had died out 
or had been crowded out of almost every part of India. 

But Buddhism has a profound missionary spirit, like that of Chris- 
tianity, Buddha having commanded his discioles to make known to all 
men the way to salvation; and conseciuenlly during the very period 
when India was being lost, the missionaries of the reformed creed 
were spreading the teachings of their master among the peoples of 
all the countries of eastern Asia, so that to-day Buddhism is the 
religion of almost one third of the human race. Buddha has j)rol)ahly 
nearly as many followers as both (’hrist and Mohammed together. 

1 )uring its kjng contact with Buddhism, B)rahmanism was greatly 
modified, and caught much (;f the gentler sjfirit of the new faith, so 
that modern Brahmanism is a very different religion from that of the 
ancient system ; hence it is usually given a new name, being known 
as Hinduism^ 

119. Alexander’s Invasion of India (327 B.c.). Although we find 
obscure notices of India in the records of the early historic jx'oplcs 
of western Asia, yet it is nf)t until the invasion of the peninsula by 
Alexander the Creat in 327 n.e. that the histoiy of the Indian Aryans 
comes in significant contact with that of the progressive nations of 
the West. 

From that day to our own its systems of philosophy, its wealth, 
and its commerce have been more or less important factors in 
universal history. (\)lumbus was seeking a short all-sea route to 

I Among the customs introduced or revived by the Bralimans during this period 
was the rite of suttee, or the voluntary' burning of the widow on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. 
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this country when he found the New World. And in the upbuilding 
of the imi)erial greatness of the England of to-day, the wealth and 
trade of India have played no inconsiderable part. 


II. CHINA 

120, General Remarks: the Beginning. China was the cradle of 
a very old civilization, older perhajjs than that of any other lands sa\ e 
hlgypt and Pabylonia ; yet ('hinese affairs have not until recently 
exercisc'd any direct iriflueiu'e upon the general current of history. All 
through the later ancient aiul inedueval times the country lay, vague 
and inysteriotis, in the haze of tlie world’s horizon. Luring the Middle 
Ages the land was known to Europe under the name of Cathay. 

'J'he beginning of the C'hinese natLn was a band of Mongolian 
wanderers who eaine from the west ittto tlie Yellow River valley, 
probably piior to 3000 icc. These immigrants pushed out or ab- 
sorlx'd (he aborigines whom they found in the land, and laid the 
basis of institutions that have endured to the irresent day. 

121. Dynastic History, d'he Chinese have books that juirport to 

give the history of the different dynasties that have ruled in the land 
from a vast antiquity ; but tiiese records are largely mythical. While it 
is possible to glean some assured historic facts from the third and secmid 
millenniums it.c'., it is not until we retich the eighth century u.c. that 
we tread on firm historical ground ; and even then w'c meet with little 
of interest in the dynastic history of the country until we come to the 
reign of C'he llwang-te' (221-209 This energetic ruler consoli- 

dated the imperial j^ower, and executed great works of internal im- 
provement, sucli as roads ami canals. As a barrier against the 
incursions of the lluns, he began the erection of the celebrated 
Chinese Wall, a great rampart extending hir about fifteen hundred 
miles along the northern frontier of the countiy.’ 

ITom the strong reign of Clie Hu'ang-te to the end of the period 
coveretl by ancient history, Chinese dynastic records present no 
matters of universal interest that need here occupy our attention. 

1 Or Shih II\\»ang-ti. 

3 The Oreat Wall Is one of the most remarkable works of man. ” It is,” says 
Dr. Williams, "the only artificial structure which would arrest attention in a hasty 
survey of the globe,” 
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122. Chinese Writing. It is nearly certain that the art of phonetic 
writing (sect, ii) was known among the Chinese as early as 2000 v,.c. 
The system employed is curiously cumbrous. In the absence of an 
alphabet, each word or idea is represented by means of a symbol, 
or combination of symbols ; this, of course, recpiires that there be 
as many symbols or characters as there are words in the language. 
I'he number sanctioned by good use is about twenly-five thousand ; 
but counting obsolete signs, the number amounts to over fifty thou- 
sand. A knowledge of five or six thousand characters, however, 
enables one to read and write without diflicultv. 'I'he nature of the 
signs shows conclusively that the Chinese svstem of writinc. like 
that of all others 
with which we are 
acquainted, was at 
first pure picture 
writing (sect. 11). 

Time and use have 
worn tile pictorial 
symbols to their 
present form. 

This Chinese s) s- 
tem of representing 
thought, cumbrous 
and inconvenient ns it is, is employed at the present time by one 
third of the human race. 

Printing from blocks was practiced in ('hina as early as the sixth 
century of our era, and printing from movable types as early as the 
tenth or eleventh century, — that is to say, about four hundred years 
before the same art was invented in Eurojie. 

123. The Teachers Confucius and Mencius. The great tcachc r of 
the Chinese was Confucius (551-478 P..c.). lie was not a projdieti 
or revcalcr; he laid no claims to a supernatural knowledge of (iod 
or of the hereafter; he said nothing of an Infinite Spirit, and but 
little of a future life. His cardinal precepts were obedience to parents 
and superiors, and reverence for the ancients and imitation of their 
virtues. He himself walked in the old paths, and thus added the 
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force of example to that of precept. He gave the Chinese the 
Golden Rule, stated lu^gatively : '' What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” 'rhe influence of Confucius has 
probably bi*en greater than that of any other teacher excepting 
Christ and j)erha[)s lluddha. 

Another great teacher of the Chinese was Mencius (37 2-288 n.c.). 
He was a disciple of Confucius and a scarcely less revered philosopher 
and moral Uxicher. 

124. Chinese Literature. 'I'he most highly prized portion of Chinese 
literature is embraced in what is known as the l^'ive Cflassics and the 
I'our Books, called collectively the Nine Classics. A considerable 
part of the material of the hive (’lassies was collected and edited by 
( onfucius. 'J he hour Books, though not written by ('onfucius, yet 
bear the impress of his mind and thought, just as the Gospels teach 
the mind of Cflirist. The cardinal virtue inculcated by all the sacred 
writings is lilial piety. 'Hie second great moral requirement is 
conformity to ancient custom. 

It would be diflicult to exaggerate the influence which the Nine 
(’lassies have had uj)on the (.'hinese nation, l-'or more than two 
thousand years these writings have been the Chinese Bible. But their 
intluence has not been wholly good. The Chinese in strictlv obeying 
the injunction to walk in the old ways, to conform to the customs of 
the ancients, have failed to mark out new footpaths for themselves. 
Hence their lack of originality, their habit of imitation ; hence one cause 
of the unprogressive character of C’hinese civilization. 

125. Education and Civil-Service Competitive Examinations. China 
has a very ancient educational system. The land was filled with schools, 
academics, and colleges more than a thousand years before our era. 
Until rec'ently a knowledge of the sacred books was the sole passport 
to civil office and public employment All candidates for places in 
the government had to pass a series of competitive examinations in 
the Nine classics. 

126. The Three Religions ; Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 

'rhere arc three leading religions in China — Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism. The great sage Confucius is reverenced and w^or- 
shiped throughout the empire. He holds somewhat the same relation 
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to the system which bears his name that Christ holds to that of Cdiris- 
tianily. Taoism takes its name from Tao, vvliich means Nature’s way 
or method. It is a very curious system of mystical ideas and super- 
stitious practices. Buddhism was introduced into China about the 
opening of the Christian era, and soon became widely spread. 

There is one element mingled with all these religions, and that 
is the worship of ancestors. Every Chinese, whether he be a Con- 
fucianist, a 'i'aoist, or a Buddhist, reverences his ancestors and prays 
and makes offerings to their spirits. 

127. The Chinese Outside the Western Circle of Ancient Culture. 
Though constituting so important a factor in the East Asian circle of 
culture, the Chinese during ancient times, as we have already inti- 
mated, did not contribute any historically important elements to the 
civilization of the West Asian and Mediterranean lands. What contri- 
butions this great people will make to the general civilization of the 
future, the future alone will disclose. 

References. For India: R\oozin, 7 'he Stojy of Vedic India. IIuntkr, A 
Brief Hi Ao 7 y of the Judtan Peoples^ chaps, i-vi. Dutt, 'J'he Civilization of 
India, chaps, i-v. RiiYs Davids, BuddhtA India and Buddhism., its Histoy 
and Literature. IIoi'KlNS, 'Jhe Religions of India. Arnold, 'J'he Light of 
Asia (this is Buddhism idealized). 

For China: Wili.iams, A J/istory of China., chap, i (this work comprises 
the historical chapters of the author’s 'J'he Middle Kingdom). Gowen, An 
Outline J/iston' of China, pt. i. earlier chapters. Leccje, 'J'he Jleligions of 
China. Giles, 'Phe Civilization of China, chaps, i-iii, and A JJisiory of Chinese 
Literature, pp. 3-116. I 3 e Gkoot, The JuJigion of the Chinese and Religion in 
China. Martin, 7 'he Lore of Cathay > Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese. 
Geil, The Great Wall of China (valuable for its illustrations; the literary 
qualities of the book cannot be commended). 
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piety; Martin, The Lore of Cathay, chap, xv; The Jleligion of China, 

lecL ii, pp. 69-95; Giles, 'J'he Civilization of China, pp. 75-77. 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

128. Hellas. "I'hc .'indent people whom we call Greeks called 
themselves Hellenes and their land Hellas. Ikit this term } fellas 
as used by the ancient Greeks embraced much more than modern 
Greece. "Wherever were Hellenes there was Hellas.” Thus the 
name included not only Greece proper and the islands of the adjoin- 
ing seas, hut also the Hellenic cities on the shore-lands of Asia Minor, 
in southern Italy, and in Sicily, besides many other Greek settlements 
scattered up ami down the Mediterranean and alon^ the shores of 
the Hellespont and the Kuxine. 

Vet Greei'e ])roper was the real homeland of the Hellenes and 
the actual center of classical Greek life and culture. Therefore it 
will he necessary for us to gain at least some slight knowledge of 
the divisions and the physical features of this country before passing 
to the history of the people themselves. 

129. Divisions of Greece. Long arms of the sea divide the Greek 
})eninsula into three parts, called Northern, Central, and Southern 
Greece, d'he southern portion, joined to the mainland by the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and now generally known as the Morea, was called by 
the ancients the reloponncsiis, that is, the Island of Pelops, from 
the fabled founder there of a mythic line of kings. 

Northern Greece included the ancient districts of 'Hiessaly and 
Epirus Thessaly consists mainly of a large and beautiful mountain- 
walled valley, (^n its northern edge, between 01ymj)us and Ossa, 
is a beautiful glen, named by the ancients the Vale of Ternpe, the 
only practicable pass by which the plain of Thessaly can be entered 
from the side of the seiu The district of Epirus stretched along 
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the Ionian Sea on the west. In the deep recesses of its forests 
of oak was situated the renowned Dodonean oracle of Zeus. 

Central Greece was divided into eleven districts, among which 
were Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica. In Phocis was the city of Delphi, 
famous for its oracle and temple; in Boeotia, the city of Thebes; 
and in Attica, the brilliant Athens. Boeotia has been called ‘’the 
stage of Ares” (the Greek god of war), because, like Belgium in 
modern Europe, it was so often the battle-ground of the warring 
Greek cities. The Attic land, as we shall learn, was the true center 
of the artistic and 
the intellectual life of 
Hellas. 

The chief districts 
of Southern Greece 
were Corinthia, Ar- 
cadia, Argolis, La- 
conia, Messenia, and 
Elis. 

The main part of 
Corinthia formed the 
isthmus uniting the 
Peloponnesus to Cen- 
tral Greece. Its chief 
city was Corinth, the gateway of the peninsula, and the most 
important station on the great trade sea-route between eastern and 
western Hellas. 

Arcadia, sometimes called the Switzerland of the Peloponne- 
sus,” formed the heart of the peninsula. This region consists of 
broken uplands shut in from the surrounding coast plains by irreg- 
ular mountain walls. The inhabitants of this district, because thus 
isolated, were, in the general intellectual movement of the Greek 
race, left far behind the dwellers in the more open and favored por- 
tions of Greece. It is the rustic, simple life of the Arcadians that 
has given the term Arcadian its meaning of pastoral simplicity. 

Argolis formed a tongue of land jutting out into the JEgea.n, 
This region is noted as the home of an early prehistoric culture. 



Fig. 74. Gallery in the South Wall 
AT Tiryns 

”Tiryns the strong-walled.” — //iad, ii, 559 
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and holds to-day the remains of cities — Mycenae and Tiryns — 
the kings of which built great palaces, possessed vast treasures in 
gold and silver, and held wide sway centuries before Athens had 
made for herself a name and place in history. The chief city of 
the region during the historic period was Argos. 

Laconia, or Lacedaemon, embraced the southeastern part of the Pel- 
oponnesus. A prominent feature of the physical geography of this 
region is a deep river valley, — the valley of the Eurotas, — whence 



Fig. 75. The Plain of Olympia. (From Boetticher, Olympia) 

The valley of the Alpheus in Elis, where were held the celebrated Olympic games 


the descriptive term, Jwlhnv Lacedaemon. This district was ruled by 
the city of Sparta, the great rival of Athens. 

Messenia was a rich and fruitful region lying to the west of 
I^raconia. It nourished a vigorous race, who in early times carried 
on a stubborn struggle with the Spartans, by whom they were 
finally overpowered. 

Elis, a district on the western side of the Peloponnesus, is chiefly 
noted as the consecrated land which held Olympia, the great assem- 
bling place of the Greeks on the occasion of the celebration of the 
most famous of their national festivals — the so-called Olympic games. 
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130. Mountains. The Cambunian Mountains form a lofty wall 
along a considerable reach of the northern frontier of Cireece, shut- 
ting out at once the cold winds and hostile races of the north. 
Branching off at right angles to these mountains is the Pindus 
range, which runs south into Central Greece. 

On the northern border of Thessaly is Mount Olympus, the most 
celebrated mouiitain of the peninsula. 'Phe Greeks thought it the 
highest mountain in the world (it is about ten thousand feet high), 
and believed that its cloudy summit was the abode of the gods. 

South of Olympus, close by the sea, arc Ossa and J’elion, cele- 
brated in fable as tlie mountains which the giants, in tlieir war 
against the gods, piled one upon the other and both upon Olympus, 
in order to scale the heavens. 

Parnassus and Helicon, in C'entral (Ircece — beautiful mountains 
clad with trees and vines and filled with fountains — were believed 
to be the favorite haunts of the Muses. Near Atiiens are Hymettus, 
praised for its honey, and Pent(‘licus, renowned for its marbles, d'lie 
Peloponnesus is rugged with mountains that radiate in all directions 
from the central country of Arcadia. 

131. The Rivers and Lakes of the Land. Greece has no rivers 
large enough to be of service to commerce. Mf)st of the streams 
arc scarcely more than winter torrents. Among the most important 
streams are the Peneus, which drains the 'Phessalian plain ; the 
Alpheus in J'.lis, on the banks of which the Olympic games were 
celebrated; and the Eurotas, which threads the central valley of 
Laconia. 'Phe llissus and Gephissus arc little streams of Attica 
which owe their renown chiefly to the poets. 

1 he lakes of Greece are in the main scarcely more than stagnant 
pools, the back water of spring freshets. In this respect, (Greece, 
though a mountainous country, presents a striking contrast to 
.Switzerland, whose numerous and deep lakes form one of the 
most attractive features of Swis.s scenery. 

132. Islands about Greece. Very much of the history of Greece 
is intertwined with the islands that lie about the mainland. On the 
east, in the H'gean .Sea, are the Cyclades, so called because they 
form an irregular circle round the sacred island of Delos, where 
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wa.s a very celebrated shrine of Apollo. Between the Cyclades and 
Asia Minor lie the Sporades, which islands, as the name implies, 
are sown irrej^ojlarly over that portion of the /l^gean. I’hey are 
simply the peaks of submerged mountain ranges, which may be 
ri-garded as a continuation beneath the sea of the mountains of 
Central Crec'ce. 

Just off the coast of Attica is a large island called by the ancients 
iMibfX'a. ('lose t(i the Asian shores are the large islands of Lemnos, 
Lesbos, ('bios, Samos, and Rhodes. 

In the Meditei ranean, midway between Creece and Egyi)t, is 
the large island of ('rete, noted in legend for its Labyrinth and its 
legislator Minos. 'This island was, before the historic age in Creece, 
a sort of midway station between the /Egean lands and Africa, and 
became thx.* home of oiu* of the earliest civilizations of aiui(iuitv. 
'I'radition aOirms that there were in the island in prehistoric times 
a hundred cities. ‘ 'To the west ot Creece lie the Ionian Islands, the 
largi-st ()f whic-h was c'alled (\>rcyra fimw ('orfu). 

133. Climate and Productions. 'Fhere is a great variety in the 
climate of Cieece. In the north and upon the uplands the climate 
is temperate, in the south semitrojhc.il. 'I'he slopes of the mountains 
in Northern Crc'cce and in Arcadia supjiort forests of beech, oak, 
and pine; while the southern districts of the Peloponnesus nourish 
the date palm, the citron, and the orange, .\ttica, midway between 
the north and the south, is the home of the olive and the fig. The 
vine grows luxuriantly in alnuist every jiart of the land. Wheat, 
haiiev, grapes,- and oil are to-day, as they were in ancient times, 
the chief products of the country; but (lax, honev, and the [xroducts 
of herds of cattle and sheep have always formed a considerable part 
of the economic wealth of the land. 

'The hills of Creece supplied many of the useful metals. The 
ranges of the 'I'aNgetus, in Laconia, yielded iron, in which the Lace- 
dcvmonians became skillful workers. Eubcea furnished copper, which 
created a great industry. The hills of southern Attica contained 

1 lUiuf, ii, 

-At ihe present time the seedless grape ("currant’’) is the most profitable of 
all exports. 
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silver mines, which helped the Athenians to build their earliest navy.^ 
Mountains near Athens and the hills of the island of Paros afforded 
beautiful marbles, which made possible the creation of such splendid 
temples as the Parthenon. 

134. Influence of the Land upon the People. The physical 
geography of a country has much to do with molding the character 
and sliaping the history of its people. Mountains, isolating neigh- 
boring communities and shutting out conquering races, foster the 
spirit of local patriotism and preserve freedom ; the sea, inviting 
abroad and rendering intercourse with distant countries easy, awakens 
the spirit of adventure and develops commercial enterprise. 

Now (Irecce is at once a mountainous and a maritime country. 
Mountain walls fence it off into a great number ('f isolated districts, 
and this is probably one reason why the (Ireeks formed so many 
small independent state's, and never could be brought to feel or to 
act as a single nation.’*^ 

'I'lie (Ireeian jx'ninsula is, moreover, converted by deep arms and 
baws of the sea into what is in effect an archipelago. There is no 
spot in Greece below Kpirus and d’hessaly which is over forty miles 
from the sea. Hence the Greeks were early tempted to a sea-faring 
life — tempted to follow what Homer calls the "wet paths’’ of 
Ocean, to see whither they might lead. Intercourse with the old 
civilizations of the Orient — which Greece faces'*^ — stirred the natu- 
rally c]uick and versatile Greek intellect to early and vigorous 
thought, d’hc islands strewn with seeming carelessness through 
the .-Kgean Sea were " stepping-stones,” which invited inten'oursc 
between the settlers of Greece and the inhabitants of the delightful 
coast countries of Asia Minor, and thus blended the life and histoiy 
of the opposite shores. 

1 See sect. 220. 

- The histor)’ of the cantons of Switzerland affords a somewhat similar illustra- 
tion of the intluencc of the physical features of a country upon the political T)rtunes 
of its inhabitants. But ^\e must be caicful not to exaggerate the infiui'uce of geog- 
raphy upon (ireck history, l-’or the root of feelings and sentiments which were far 
more po'''i t than geographical conditions in keeping the Greek cities apart, see 
sects. 1 54, 1;;. 

8 That is to say, the most and the best of her harbors are on her eastern shore. Greece 
thus turns her back, as it were, to Italy. (Cf. sect. 375.) 
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How much the sea did in developing enterprise and intelligence 
in the cities of the maritime districts of Greece is shown by the con- 
trast which the advancing culture of these regions presented to the 
lagging civilization of the peoples of the interior districts; as, for 
instance, those of Arcadia. 

135. The Hellenes. 'I'he historic inhabitants of the land we have 
described were called Greeks by the Romans ; but, as we have already 
learned, they called themselves Hellenes, from their fabled ancestor 
Hellen. 'They were divided into four families or tribes — Aclreans, 
lonians, Dorians, and .Eolians. 'I'hesc several tribes, unitt'd by bonds 
of language and religion, always regarded themselves as kinsmen. All 
non-I lellenic people they called harhtniafis} 

When the mists of prehistoric times lirst rise from Greec'e, about 
the beginning of the eighth century in c., we discover the several fami- 
lies of the Hellenic race in possession of Greece jn'oper, of the islands 
of the ri'vgi*an, and ot tin* western coast of Asia Minor. Respecting 
their prehistoric migrations and settlements we have little or i1o cer- 
tain knowledge. In the next chapter we shall see how they pictured 
to themselves the ])ast of the -h'gc'an lands. 

References. ( cKinrs, vol. i, pp. 9~p>.- (ikoan {tcn-voliimc ed.), vol. ii, 
pp. np-Ki;. A inio I r, vul. i, chap. i. J Iui.m, vol. i, chap. ii. r\\ ///\sfon' <’/ 
(/>vv'(V, pp. 1-5. 'fo/Kk, Cliis.Mi,}/ 0>a.i,’-ra///i' (Primer). RnaiAkn^oN, J 'ardf/off 
/// (Dr. Ricliardsoii was for many ycats Director of the American 

.Scliool of .\rch;e()lo;j^y at Athens; his delightful sketches of excursions to in- 
teresting histotical sites will give a much better idea of the physical features 
of (ireecc than all the formal descriptions of the geographers). lU/n hi'k, 
Sowc Cittius (for the advanced student). Manw'I r, 

/\iys (h.is jiictures of the life and scenes of the isles of the .V'.gcan by one 
"smitten with the love of (^irecce"). 

Topics for Class Reports, i. The nature and features of the land as 
factors in (ireek life and history: (Irote, vol. ii, pp. 153-157; Holm, vol. i, 
pp. 2(), 30; Abbott, vol. i, pp. 19-23. Bury, History of (ireecc, pp. 4, 5. 
2. I he marble quarries of Paros: Manatt, Humean Days, chap, xvii, "Paros 
the Marble Island." 

1 At first this term meant scarcely more than " unintelligible folk ’’ ; but later it came 
to express aversion and contempt. 

2 We shall throughout cite the standard extended histories of Greece and of Rome 
by giving merely the author’s name with volume and page. 
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PREHISTORIC TIMES ACCORDING TO GREEK ACCOUNTS 

136. Character and Value of the Legends. 'Flic Creeks of l\isloric 
times possessed a great store of wonderful legends and tales of the 
foretime in Greece, d'hough many of these stories were doubtless in 
large part a pure creation of the Greek imagination, still for two rea- 
sons the historical student must make himself familiar with them. 
First, because the historic Greeks believed them to be true, and hence 
were greatly inlluenced by them. What has been said of the war 
against 'Froy, namely, ^'Jf not itself a faet, the 'Frojan War became 
the cause of innumerable faets,’^ is true of the whole body of Greek 
legends. These tales were recited by the historian, dramatized by the 
tragic poet, cut in marble by the sculptor, and depicted by the painter 
on the walls of portico and temple. 'Fhey thus constituted a very 
vital part of the education of every Greek. 

Second, a knowledge of these legends is of value to the student of 
Greek history because recent discoveries in the /Figean lands prove 
that at least some of them contain a certain clement of truth, that 
they are memories, though confused memories, of actual events. 

Therefore, as a prelude to the story we have to tell we shall in 
the present chapter repeat some of these tales, selecting chiefly those 
that contain references to a wonderful civilization which is repre- 
sented as having existed in the Aegean lands in prehistoric times, 
but which long before authentic Greek history opens had vanished,, 
leaving behind barely more than a dim memory. In what measure 
these particular legends may reflect a real past we shall see in the 
next chapter. 

137. Oriental Immigrants. The legends of the Greeks represent 
the early growth of civilization among them as having been promoted 
by the settlement in Greece of oriental immigrants, who brought 
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with them the arts and culture of the East. Thus from Egypt, legend 
affirms, came Cecrops, bringing with him the arts, learning, and 
priestly wisdom of the Nile valley. He is represented as the builder 
of Cecropia, which became afterwards the citadel of the illustrious 
city of Athens. From Phoenicia Cadmus brought the letters of the 
alphabt‘t, and founded the city of Thebes. 

'I'he nucleus of fact in these legends is probably this — tliat the 
European Creeks received certain of the elements of their culture 
from the I'kist. Without doubt they received thence letters, a gift 
of incomj)arablc value, and hints in art, be- 
sides suggestions and facts in philosophy and 
science. 

138. The Heroes ; Heracles. The Creeks 

believed that their ancest(jrs were a race of 

heroes of divine or semidivinc lineage. IWery 

tribe, district, city, and village even, ])reserved 

traditions of its heroes, whose wonderful ex- 

])loits were commemorated in song and story. 

Heracles was the greatest of the national 
KlN’i'ii. (troin a coin) , r i x. i . 

lieroes of the (ireeks. lie is represented as 

performing twelve superhuman labors, and as being at last trans- 
lated from a blazing pyre to a place among the immortal gods. The 
myth of Heracles is made up in part of the very same tales that 
were told of the Chaldean hero Gilgamesh (sect 59 ). d'hrough the 
PhdMiicians and the peoples of Asia Minor these stories found their 
way to the Creeks, who ascribed to their own Heracles the deeds 
of the lUbylonian hero.^ 

139. Minos the Lawgiver and Sea-king of Crete. Many of the 
Creek legends cluster about the island of Crete. These have much 
to do with a great ruler named Minos, king of Cnossus, a eitv on 
the northern shore of the island. In .some of the traditions he appears 
as the " Cretan iNioses.’^ He is repre.sentcd as being the giver to 
his people of laws received, in a cave on a high mountain, from his 



1 Oiiginally a solar divinity, Heracles, transferred from the heavens to the earth and 
idealized hv tl\e Cireck inomlists, became the personifiaition and type of the lofty moral 
qualities of heroism, endurance, and self-sacrifice in the service of others (see sect. 359) 
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reputed father Zeus. He is further made to be the founder of the 
first great maritime state in the ^"gean, and the suppressor of piracy 
in those waters. Some versions of the tradition make him to have 
been a cruel tyrant, who kept in a structure called the Labyrinth 
a monster named the Minotaur (Minos-bull), a creature half maa 
and half bull, which he fed 
upon youths and maidens 
whom he exacted every 
year as a tribute from the 
city of Athens. 

140. Theseus and the 
Minotaur. Theseus was the 
favorite hero of the Athe- 
nians, being one of their 
legendary kings. Among his 
exploits, while yet a youth, 
was the slaying of the Cretan 
Minotaur. When the fatal 
time came round for the pay- 
ment of the tribute of boys 
and girls, Theseus offered 
himself as one of the num- 
ber, being resolved on kill- 
ing the monster. Upon his 
arrival in Crete the fair- 
haired Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos, fell in love with him, 
and gave him a clew of thread which would guide him through the 
mazes of the Labyrinth. With this aid Theseus was able, after slay- 
ing the Minotaur, to find his way out of the Labyrinth and escape. 
Of what actual facts, doubtless mingled with mythological elements 
and colored by the imagination, this and the Minos legend may be a 
confused recollection we shall learn in the following chapter.^ 



Fic. 77. Tnr.sKUs and thk Minotaur 

The Athenian potter was always sure of a map- 
ket for his vases with pictures of the buU-headed 
Minotaur falling to the sword of the national 
hero” — Haikie, Sea-kings of Crete 


1 1 he very galley in which Theseus was believed to have made his voyage wa» 
religiously preserved at Athens till as late as the third century B.C., and was sent each 
year to the island of Delos on a mission commemorative of his exploit (see sect. 266^ 
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141. Daedalus the Architect and Sculptor. Closely connected with 
the legendary figures of Minos and Theseus is that of Daedalus, 
'riic tradition represents him as an Athenian-born architect, inventor, 
and sculptor of unsurpassed ingenuity and excellence. He made 
statues in the attitude of walking that had to be chained to their 
pedestals so that they should not run away. Skilled in architecture, 
he constructed for Minos the famous Labyrinth, and a "dancing- 
floor ” for the king’s daughter, Ariadne. For aiding Ariadne in the 
'J'heseus adventure, or, as some say, for another fault, he was con- 
fined by Minos in the Labyrinth, from which, however, he escaped 
l)y ingeniously attaching wings to his body, and flew to the island of 
Sicily. Pursuing him thither with a fleet and army, Minos met a 
tragic death in the island. What actual facts connected with the ori- 
gin and development of architecture and art in the H^'gean lands 
may be embodied in this legend will appear later. 

142. The Argonautic Expedition, besides the labors and exploits 
of single heroes, such as we have been naming, the legends of the 
Hreeks tell of various memorable enterprises which were conducted 
by b;inds of luaoes. Among these were the Argonautic J^'.xpedition 
and the Siege of 'I'roy. 

'Phe tale of the Argonauts is told with many variations in the 
legends of the (Greeks. Jason, a prince of d'hessaly, with fifty com- 
]xinion heroes, among whom were Heracles, 'Theseus, and Oi'idieus, 

— the latter a musician of superhuman skill, the music of whose lyre 
moved trees and stones, — set sail in "a fifty-oared galley” called 
the ylriro (hence the name Argonauts, given to the heroes'), in search 
of a " g(dden ileece ” which was fabled to be nailed to a tree and 
watched by a dragon in a grove on the eastern shore of the Kuxine 

— an inhospitable region of unknown terrors. The expedition was 
successful, and after many wonderful adventures the heroes returned 
in triumph with the sacred relic. 

In its origin and primitive form this tale was doubtless an oriental 
nature myth ; but in the shape given it by the Greek story-tellers it 
may be taken as symbolizing the explorations and adventures of the 
prehistoric Greeks or their predecessors in the North .Lgcan and 
the Euxinc. 
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143. The Trojan War (legendary date, 1 194-1184 B.c.). 7'he Trojan 
War was an event about which gathered a great circle of tales and 
poems, all full of an undying interest and fascination. 

llios, or Troy, was a strong-walled city which had grown up in 
Asia Minor just south of the Hellespont. The traditions tell how 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, visited the Spartan king Menelaus, 
and ungenerously requited his hospitality by secretly bearing away 
to Troy his wife Helen, fa- 
mous for her rare beauty. 

All the heroes of Greece 
flew to arms to avenge the 
wrong. A host of a hun- 
dred thousand warriors was 
speedily gathered. Aga- 
memnon, brother of Mene- 
laus and king of Mycena*, 

" wide-waycd and rich in 
gold,’’ was chosen leader 
of the expedition. Under 
him were the ’’ lion-hearted 
Achilles ” of Thessaly, the 
” crafty ( )dysseus,” king of 
Ithaca, the aged Nestor, 
and many more — the most 
valiant heroes of all Hellas. 

Twelve hundred galleys bore the gathered clans across the Aegean, 
from Aulis to the Trojan shores. 

For ten years the Greeks and their allies hold in close siege the 
city of ITiam. On the plains beneath the walls of the ca])ital the war- 
riors of the two armies fight in general battle or contend in single 
encounter. At first Achilles is foremost in every fight; but a fair- 
faced maiden, who had fallen to him as a prize, having been taken 
from him by his chief, Agamemnon, he is filled with wrath and 
sulks in his tent. Though the Greeks are often sorely pressed, still 
the angered hero refuses them his aid. At last, however, his friend 
Patroclus is killed by Hector, eldest son of Priam, and then Achilles 
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goes forth If) avenge his death. In a fierce combat he slays Hector, 
fastens his body to a chariot, and drags it thrice round the walls 
of Troy. 'J'hese later events, beginning with the wrath of Achilles 
and ending with the funeral rites of Patroclus and Hector, form the 
subject of the Jlidd of Homer. 

'I'he city was at last taken through a device of the artful Odys- 
seus, and was sacked and l)urned to the ground, yluicas, with his 
aged father Anc hisc‘s and a few devoted followers, escaped, and 
alter long vvandiaings la'ached llie Italian land and there became 

the founder of the 
Roman race. 

What nucltais of 
fact is emlx)die(l in 
this, the most elabo- 
rate and interesting 

,, , of the Creek legends, 

IMU. 79. JiA'm.K Al llIK .Sllll-s HKlWI-hN 'lUK , , ^ 

Ckkkrs AND 'i'Koj \NS. ( Alter a vasc painting) secjuel of our 

story will disclose. 

144. The Home-coming of the Greek Chieftains. After the fall of 
'Troy the Creek chieftains and |)rinces returned home, d'he legends 
reprt'sent the gods as withdrawing their prott‘ction from the hitherto 
favored heroes, because they had not spared the altars of the 'I'rojans. 
(. onsetjiu'nlly many of them were driven in endless wanderings over 
.sea and land. 1 lomer’s Odyssey })ortravs the sufferings of the '' much- 
enduring Ody.s.seus,” impelled by divine wrath to long journc\ing.s 
.through strange seas. 

dll .some ca.ses, according to the tradition, advantage had been 
taken c)f the absence of the princes, and their thrones had been 
usuiped. 'I’hus in Argolis, vEgisthus had won the unholy love of 
Cdytemnestra, wife and queen of Agamemnon, who on his return 
was murdered by the guilty couple. .V tradition current among the 
Creeks of later times pointed out Mycenm as the place where the 
unlortunatc king and those .slain with him were buried. In pleasing 
contrast with the disloyalty of the queen of Agamemnon, we have 
e.xhibited to us the constancy of Penelope, although sought by many 
suiters during the absence of her husband Odysseus. 
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145. The Dorian Invasion, or the Return of the Heraclid® 
(legendary date, 1104 b . c .). I.cgcnd tells how Heracles in the times 
before the Trojan W’ar ruled over the rdoponnesian Achieans. 
Just before that event his cliildren were driven from the land. After 
a hundred years of exile the descendants of the hcao returned at the 
head of the Dorians from Northern (Ireece, contiuercd the f^reater 
part of the Peloponnesus, and established themselves as masters in 
the land that had formerly been ruled bv their semidi\ ine ancestor. 

1 he Icfj^cMul connects with this coiKjut'st the colonization and settle- 
merit by tlie (^reeks of the islands and eastern shorc'-l.inds of the 
ch>gean. As we shall see, the tradition doubtk^ss preserves the 
memory of a great upheaval and shifting of the pr-ehistoric popula- 
ti(.m of jjeninsular Cb'ceee caused by the intrusion ‘A the conijuering 
Dorian race. 

Selections from the Sources. TuurYurnis (Jowi'tt’.s trans.), i, .1, S, lo-ia 
(on Minos, Myccinv, and tlie 'I'rojan War). Ilia,! (Hryant’s tians ), xviii, doi- 
7<i2 (the shield of Achilles). (I'almer’s trarus ), xxi, x.\ii (Odys.seus 

and the suitors). 'There have recently appeared a number ot excellent source 
botjks t.)n ancient history. ( )ne or more of these .should be in every high- 
school library, csj-iccially if the library cloc's not contain the original works in 
translation. For thi.s chapter ])crtincnt selections will be found in d'hallon’s 
/Iradiiiys in Gicek JIi^i,ny, pp. 9-J7. 

References (Modern). Ci K'ni s, vol. i, ])p. 70-74. IIoim, \o1. i, chaj). x. 
liMKir, J ht' St'a-kiiiys oj chaj). i. (Iwi.l.v, '/'hr ('I,nu,,i/ Mvth\ in 

/■.ni^/iih Inicraiiirr anJ in Afl (rcw. ed., 1911), chaps. xiv-\.\iv (givc.s with 
illustrative quotation and comment the tales of the older and the younger 
(ireek heroes, including the legends of the Argonauts (pp. 22i)-2T,']}, the 
Seven against '^1 hebc-.s (pp. 265— atxS), and the Trojan War ( pp. 277 - ^o(>)). 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Tales of Crete — .Minos, 'Ihc*seus, and 
Ariadne: Harrison, The S/riy of Gnri'ci% chap. viii. 2. ( hangc; in the: cipmion 
of scholars m regard to the historical elements in Greek legends : JCiikie, 7 'hr 
Sra-hin<;s 0/ Cn/r, chap. i. 
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146. Introduction. In the preceding- chapter we saw what embel- 
lished tales tlu‘ (irtH'ks of the historic age t(dd of the foretime in 
(Ireece. In the present chapter we shall see what basis t)f fact some 
at least oi these legends had — what research and excavation have 
revealed respecting the existeiK'e in the ehigean lands of a wonderful 
civilization which was in its bloom a thousand years and more hetoie 
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Fui. So. lllss\KLtK, nil. I'KoHMil.K SllK OF AnCIKM 'I'KoV 
(Fiom a [ihotograph) 


the opc'ning of recorded (Ireek history. A closing paragraph will 
indicate the probable relation ol this prehistoric civilization to the 
brilliant cailture ot (he (Ireeks ot the historic })criod. 

147. Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy. 'I'he first of the dis- 
coveries which ha\i' reve.ikal the existence in the Aegean lands of an 
advanced civilization almost as old as that of Ivgypt were made by 
Dr. Schliemann, an enthusiastic student of Homer wdio believed in 
the poet as a narrator of actual e\c‘nts. In the yc'ar 1S70 he began 
to m.d<e excavations in the 'broad (at Ilissarlik\ on a spot pointed 
out by tradition as the site of ancient Troy. Ills faith was largelv 
rewarded. He found the upjKT part of the hill where he carried on 
his operations to consist of the remains of a succession of nine towns 
or settlements. In the seeond stratum from the bottom he found 
remains of such a character that he was led to believe that they were 

12S 
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the actual memorials of the Troy of the Iliad. Besides uncovering 
massive walls and gateways, he exhumed numerous articles of ar- 
chaic workmanship in bronze, silver, and gold, including the so-called 
J'reasure of Briam." Later excavations have proved that not the 
second city hut the sixth city from the bottom was the one whose 
date, as determined by the relics found, corresponds to that of the 
'Troy of the tradition. 

1 hese discoveries have demonstrated that in piThistoric times there 
really was in the 'Jhoad a city which was the stiT)nj4hol(l of a rich and 



powerful royal race, and they afford good ground for the* belied that the 
story of the Trojan War, mixed of e'ourse with much mythical matter, 
embodies the memory of a real y^rehistoric e'onflict bedwex-n the Creeks 
and the wealthy rulers of the Troy-land. We may reasonably believe 
that the basis of the power and rie:hes of these rulers was the control 
which their strategic position at the entrance to the waiter passage to 
the Propontis and the Kuxine gave them over the trade oi tho.se 
regions^ — a trade the adventurous character of which is perhaps 
reflected in the embellished talc of the Argonauts (sect. 142). 

1 Troy in prehistoric limes seems to have held the same relation to this northern 
trade that r>\z;intiiim, located at the northern entrance to the Bosphorus, held through- 
out the classical (Ireek period, and which Constantinople holds to-day. 
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148 . Discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryns. Made confident by his 
wonderful discoveries at Hissarlik, and accepting as historically true 
those legends of the Greeks which represent Argoiis as having in the 
earliest times nourished a race of powerful rulers, and Mycenae as 
having been the burial place of Agamemnon and his murdered com- 
panions (sect. 144), Dr. Schliemann began excavations at Mycenae in 
the year 1876. He soon unearthed remains of an even more remark- 
able character than those on the supposed site of Troy. I'he most 
interesting of all the discoveries made on the spot were several tombs 



Fig. 82. Inlaid Sword Blades Found at Mycen^^ 

The figures are inlaid on a separate bronze plate which is then set into the blade. The 
metals used are gold and electron, a natural alloy of gold and silver. Egyptian influence 
on this Mycenaean art is evident from the design on the upper blade — the cat chasing 
ducks along a river with lotus plants being a characteristically Egyptian motive 

(Fig. 81) holding the remains of nineteen bodies, which were sur- 
rounded by an immense number of articles of gold, silver, and bronze 
— golden masks and breastplates, drinking cups of solid gold, bronze 
swords inlaid with gold and silver, and personal ornaments of every 
kind. There was one hundred pounds in weight of gold articles alone. 
Dr. Schliemann believed that he had actually found the tomb and 
body of Agamemnon, the leader of the Greeks at Troy. This con- 
clusion of enthusiasm has not been accepted by archaeologists ; but all 
are agreed that the ancient legends, in so far as they represent Mycenae 
as having been in early pre-Dorian times the seat of an influential 
and wealthy royal race, rest on a basis of actual fact. In a word. 
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Schliemann had found, ” not, indeed, the tomb of Agamemnon — but 
the tomb of that Homeric life which Agamemnon represents to us.” 
In the years 1884-1885 Dr. Schliemann made extensive excavations at 
Tiryns, where he laid bare the foundations of the walls of the ancient 
citadel and the ruins of an extensive palace like that at Mycenae. 

149 . Discoveries in Crete. A quarter of a century after the first of 
these amazing discoveries in the Troad and in Argolis, Dr. Arthur J. 
Evans, guided by Greek legends, began excavations at Cnossus in 



Fig. 83. Great Magazines, or Storerooms, of the Palace at Cnossus 

The great terra-cotta jars were for the storing of oil and other provisions. 1 he boxlike 
receptacles (of which there were a hundred or more) in the floor were probably for the 
safe-keeping of valuables 

the island of Crete. What the spade unearthed here was even more 
astonishing than what had been uncovered at Troy and Mycenae. 
The excavations laid bare the ruins of a prehistoric palace of great 
extent and magnificence, which had been at least once destroyed and 
rebuilt. There were evidences that the civilization represented by the 
remains had been brought to a sudden end by some great catastrophe. 
The last palace had evidently perished in a vast conflagration, after 
having been stripped of everything of value. Later excavations on 
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other ancient sites in Crete brought to light additional memorials of 
a long-vanished civilization. 

150 . Character of the Civilization. This island culture, as demon- 
strated by its remains, was in some respects not at all inferior to the 



Fig. 84. Frksco ok a Young 
Cup-hearer. (Cnossus) 

This splendid fresco was found on 
the palace walls at Cnossus. ” The 
colors were almost as brilliant as 
when laid down over three thousand 
years ago. For the first time the 
true portraiture of a man of this 
mysterious Mycenaean [.^gc.an] 
race rises before us.” — Evans 


contemporary civilizations of Egypt and 
Babylonia. 'I'he great palace at Cnossus 
rivaled in magnificence and extent the 
royal residences of the East It con- 
tained numerous courts, halls, store- 
rooms, royal apartments, and rooms 
for the humbler folk (potters, stone- 
cutters, goldsmiths, and other artisans) 
attached to the royal household — all 
forming such a perfect maze as almost 
to force the conviction that here we 
look upon the remains of the veritable 
Labyrinth of Greek tradition. Frescoes 
of bull-grapplings in which athletes, 
both girls and boys, are depicted as 
seizing the bulls by the horns as they 
charge and leaping over their backs, 
and, again, as being gored and tossed 
by the furious beasts,^ suggest that 
these cruel sports — which recall the 
animal-baitings and gladiatorial games 
of the Romans — were the actual basis 
of the Greek tales of the Minotaur and 
the Athenian tribute of youths and 
maidens (sect. 140). 

In art work of various kinds the 
Cretan artists evinced surprising talent. 


Animal reliefs and paintings, particu- 
larly designs on pottery and on gold and silver cups, were character- 
ized by an astonishing vigor and naturalness. Probably we should 


' Note detail of the scroll at the end of this chapter. This scroll is taken from one 
of the Vaphio cups (see Plate VIII and accompanying note). The goldsmith artist is 
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not be wrong in thinking that the picturesque tales of the artist 
Daedalus (sect. 141), which were current among the Greeks of the 
earliest historical times, had for their nucleus of fact the supreme 
excellence of the work of a school of Cretan art which gave the 
first impulse to the early art of classical Greece. 

The numerous representations in the wall-paintings and on vases 
of ships with both sails and oars confirm the tradition of the nautical 
interest and maritime ac- 
tivity of the Cretan kings, 
which is further confirmed 
by the vases and other 
objects of Cretan make 
found in the tombs of 
almost every ancient people 
of the Mediterranean 
lands. Special confirma- 
tion of the statements of 
the Greek historians re- 
specting the sea-power of 
the kings of Crete is found 
in the fact that their capi- 
tal city, Cnossus, was un- 
walled, which goes to show 
that they relied for security 
on their mastery of the sea. 

One of the most interesting features of the ruins at Cnossus is the 
so-called Theatral Area,^^ a paved space with tiers of seats on two 
sides for spectators. Some have thought to identify this structure 
with the ” dancing-floor ” which Daedalus made for the princess 
Ariadne (sect. 141). With less hesitation we may regard the struc- 
ture as the prototype of the classical Greek theater.^ 

An important element in the Minoan civilization was a system of 
writing, which was developed independently out of a local picture 
writing, though possibly under Egyptian influence. Thousands of 

here evidently portraying the same grisly athletic games as are depicted on the 
Cnossian frescoes. 

^ C. H. and H. 13 . Hawes, Crete ^ the Forerunner of Greece (1911), p, 85. 



Fig. 85. A Cnossian Seal Impression 

Possibly a record, as Dr. Evans suggests, of the 
importation of the horse from Egypt into Crete. 
It is noteworthy that this appearance of the horse 
in the records of Cnossus is synchronous with its 
appearance on the monuments of Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the Eighteenth Dynasty (see above, p. 29) 
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clay tablets similar to the Babylonian have been found, not a word of 
which, however, can yet be read. Doubtless they hold an interesting 

chapter of the early 
history of the ^gean 
world. 

151. Origin and De- 
velopment of .®gean 
Civilization. Until the 
key is found to the 
writing on the Cretan 
tablets we must rely 
almost wholly upon the 
science of archaeology 
for our knowledge of 
the origin and develop- 
ment of this newly 
discovered civilization. 
I'he broad lines of this 
evolution from the 
Stone Age up to the beginning of classical Greek history in the eighth 
century b.c., as revealed by the architectural remains and cultural 
objects recovered largely from the soil of Crete, are these: The 
A'g(‘an islands and coast lands were the arena on which developed 
the vaa V earliest civilization on European soil. This civilization was 



110.86. Thkatkr and " Dancing-place” (?) 
Excavatli) at Cnossus by Dr. Evans 

” Also did the glorious lame god devise a dancing-place 
like unto that which once in wide Knosos Daidalos 
wrought for Ariadne of the lovely tresses.” — 

(tr. Lang and others), xviii, 590-592 



Fig. 87. Cretan Linear Tablet with Chariot and Horse 

One of a number of clay labels found by Dr. Evans in the so-called " Room of Chariot 
Tablets ” in the great magazine (Fig. 83) of the palace at Cnossus 


in the main an independent development, though it plainly was deeply 
influenced by the civilizations of the Nile-land and Mesopotamia. 
The earliest home and the radiating point of this culture was the 
island of Crete. Its creators and bearers were a non-Greek race 
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of brunette type. It was chiefly a Bronze Age civilization, which, like 
that of Egypt, grew directly out of an earlier Neolithic culture, the 
beginnings of which are lost in the depths of prehistoric times.^ The 
metal development began as early at least as 3000 b.c., and was at its 
height in the island of Crete about 1600 or 1500 b.c. At this period 
the kings of Cnossus were maintaining a naval supremacy and a 
political dominion which embraced seemingly many of the A^>gean 
islands, and even parts 
of the mainland of Greece. 

Articles of Cretan handi- 
work found in Egypt 
point to intercourse with 
that country as early 
at least as the Sixth 
Dynasty (about 2500 
B.C.). The memory of 
this maritime activity 
and dominion lived on 
into historic times and 
was embodied in the 
Greek legends of the 
sea power of Minos. 

Troy, Mycenae, and 
Tiryns were colonies or 
outposts of the mother 
cities of Crete, or were 
centers of culture which 
developed under Cretan 
influence. The golden 
age of these mainland fortress cities was from about 1 5 00 to 1 1 00 b. c.“ 



Fig. 88. The So-called '‘Throne of Minos” 

Excavated by Dr. Evans in the palace at Cnossus. 
It is the most ancient throne in Europe. It is carved 
from alabaster-like stone 


1 There are no traces in the island of a Paleolithic stage of culture. 

2 To this civilization the term Mycenaean was at first applied, since Mycenae seemed 
to be its radiating point ; but when the discoveries in Crete showed that island to have 
been its earliest home, then the name Minoan, from Minos, was suggested. Recently the 
term yfigean has come into very general use. .Sir Arthur Evans, however, uses the term 
Minoan instead of Aegean, and divides the whole age (about 3000-1200 B.c.) into three 
periods, which he names Early Minoan, Middle Minoan, and Late Minoan. Each of 
these periods he again subdivides into three epochs. 
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152. Relation of the iEgean to Classical Greek Culture. 1 he gener- 
ally accepted view respecting the relation of this hitherto unsuspected 
civilization to the classical culture of Greece may be briefly stated 
as follows: Not later than 2000 H.c. the ancestors of various Greek 
tribes, a branch of the great Jndo-hAirf>pcan peoples, began to move 
southward from the nortliern llalkan regions and t(j press into the 
Greek peninsula. Chief and first among these intruders were the 
Ac'hmans. Mingling with the original inhabitants, these newcomers 
imparted to them their own speech, in a word, Hellenized them, and 
eventually superseding the native princes ruled in their stead in the 
great palace forlressi's at Mycenie, 'i'iryns, and elsewhere, 'khrough 
the intermingling of tlie two races arose the brilliant " Achman civi- 
lization (about 1500 -1100 n.('.), the glories of which were sung by 
the Homeric bards. 

'Then, j)robably as early as the thirtetaith or twelfth century ice., 
the Acha'ans, together with lonians and other Greek folk who by this 
time had drifted into Greece from the north, began to migrate fiom 
the western to the eastern shore of the Gvgean. .Ach.cans and 
.Ivolians from 1 hessaly settled the island of Ix'sbos and the north- 
western shore of Asia Minor, the lattca* folk giving name to the 
district- — ./fe/zv. 'The c'oast south of these settlements — the Jo?ihJ 
of the historic period — was settled by lonians from Attica and 
Argolis. In the blood of all these emigrants there was doubtless 
a deep strain of the native vEgean jK>pulation of Greece. It was 
probably this jirehistoric colonization movement which brought on 
the memorable struggle between the Greeks and the rulers of the 
'IVoy-land (sect. 145). 

Soon after the destruction of 'kroy by the Acha^ans and their 
allies there came into Greece from the north another wave of in- 
vasion (about 1100 or 1000 n.c.'), which spent its force in the 
Peloiumnesus.'^ 'khese new intruders were chiefly Dorians, an iron- 
using folk, d'hey were less cultured than their .Vcha'an kinsmen, and 
ajiparcntly destroyed utterly the strongholds of the Achtran princes, 
'khis Dorian invasion appears to have given a fresh impulse to the 

^ -V dim memory of thi.s invasion and conquest is doubtless embodied m the legend 
of the Return of the IleraclidaL* (sect. 145). 
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migration movement from peninsular Greece to the eastern shores of 
the yEgean. Hard pressed or disjjossessed peoples, pushing across 
the waters, found new homes among their kinsmen already established 
in Hlolis and Ionia. 'I'he Dorians having conquered and colonized 
Crete and Rhodes, formed new settlements all along the southwestern 
shores of Asia Minor, creating the J\uis of history. 

On the Asian shores, in Ionia and /I'^olis and upon the neighboring 
isles, tlie fires of culture on new altars burned afresh. The torch of 
culture lighted two thousand years before in ('rete was here held 
aloft. In continental Greece, however, the light of civilization was 
almost extinguished. The Dorian conquest had ushered in here 
those 'M)ark Ages’’ which cover the three centuries and more 
lying between the bright Acha,*an Age and the opening of the 
truly historic age of Hellas. 

As the golden AclKcan Age had its poet in Horner, so did these 
''Dark Ages” have their poet in Hesiod, — the first gicxit Greek 
poet of flesh and blood, — the spokesman <^f the common folk in 
this evil age of iron,^ Vet it was in this dark period of which 
Hesiod is the representative that, through the fusion and inter- 
mingling of races and eultui-es, the Gi'eece of history was born, 
d'here is a striking and instr-uctive parallel between these ''Dark 
Ages” of Greek story and the "Dark Ages” of later kiuropean 
history. Vor just as in this later period two races, the Latin and 
the 'feiilon, and two cultures, the refined civilization of Rome and 
the ruder culture of the Teutonic trii)es, mingled to form modern 
kAii'ope, so in the early history of the vkigean lands two races, the 
.'kigean and the Hellenic, and two cultures, the advanced /kigean 
civilization and the primitive culture of the Greek tribes, mingled 
to form the brilliant civilization of classical Hellas. 'I'hus "the 
Golden Age of Gaete was the forerunner of the Golden Age of 
Greece, and hence of all our western culture.” ^ 

1 S<'t‘ sect. 337. 

2 C. H. and II. II. Hawes, Crr/r, {he Fotemnner of Greece ( igi i p. 2. The discovery 
of the long-lost yKgean civilization has given new .significance not only to several of 
the Greek legends narrated in the preceding chapter, but also to an alleged Egyptian 
tradition of ’Ghe lost Atlantis” — a tale prcser\'ed in the Timcrit’; and the Crtitas of 
Plato. The essential part of I’lato’s narrative runs as follows; ''The .Athenian Solon 
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References. Schlikmann, 'J'roy and its Remains (1875); (1878) ; 

Jlios (1881); Troja (J884); and J'nyns (1885). For an admirable summary of 
all these works of iJr. Schliernann’s and a scholarly estimate of the histori- 
cal import his discoveries, sec ScHUCiiii akot, Si/ihemann^ J'lxcmmtiotis. 
ItiKilL, J'ixcursions in Greece (an account of the results of excavations at 
Mycenx', 'I'iryns, and on other sites in (’.recce). (iAki)\KK, Ai-io Chapters in 
Grech History^ chaps. i~v (compares the (Ireek legends with recent archxo- 
logical discoveries and discusses the c|ue.stion whether or not these dis- 
cru'eries may he regarded as a verification in any degree of the legends). 

(sort. 200) returning from a visit to h'gvpt brought h.'u k .'i tale of :i lost island-emi)ire, 
a tale so w<fn(lerful that if .'■^olon liad made poetry the business of lus life and had totn- 
pleted the story he would have been as famous as Jlorm-i or Hesiod. 'J his old-world 
.story w.is told to Solon m tire < rly of .'^.its in the I'.gcpli.in 1 )elta. .Solon had asked the 
priests something about atiiif|uiiy, and rn.ide fbe discovery that neither he nor any other 
Hellene knew an)lhuig woith nreiitiouuig about ancient times, b'or when he tried to 
impiess the priests by l.alkmg about ancient things, one of them exclaimed, ' () .Solon, 
you Hellc'tu's are nolbitig but < luldien,’ and tbc-n rel.ited the following stoiy : ' 'J here 
was an isl.md c.illed Atl.mtis silu.ited in front of the rilkirs ot Hercules. The island 
was l.irggM than I aby.i and .\si.i put togethcu, and was the way to othei isl.inds and to 
a contiru'iit bc'yotrd. Now in this island tluue w;is a gt'Mt and wondiTtul emjnrr* whuh 
hiid lule ovei the whole isl.md, and sevc-ral others and over parts of the continent. And 
these men ol Atl.mtis had h.iibors and docks which weie full of trireme.s and stores of 
eveuy kind. I he kings possessed .1 flc-et c»f 1200 ships, and the roy.d palace which they 
built in the* c enter of the island was orn.uneiued hv sue c t'ssive generations tmlil it be- 
came a m.iivel to behold for si/c .md heauty. And tlu-ic* wtue bulls which the kings 
hunted without w'o.ipons but with st.ues .md nooses. 'J lus v.ist power had suhjcvted .ill 
the [jarts of I ihy.i within the Pill. us of Hereiiles as f.ir as I'-gyirt, and of Kurope as far 
as lyiiheni.i, .md them it ende.ivorecl to subdue .it a blow' our country and joins, and 
the whole* ol the rc'gion within the .str.iits; and tlu*n, holon, your country shone feuth. 
.She presc'ived from shivery those who wetc not jet suh|ug,ited, and generously lihc-r- 
ated all the rest of us. But afterwards there ('iceurtcd vroh'ut c*arthquakes and floods, 
and the* isl.md of All. intis clis.>pj)c*arc*cl in the depths of the sea.’” 

Ibis story ol (he lost .Atl.mtis h.is hec*ri v.triouslj* interpreted. It has been pro- 
nounced by sonic* .1 puic c K*.ition of Pl.ito's iinagin.ition, while others liave seen in it 
a contused memorj ot a ic.il p.rst. A.^ we h.ivc* .sard, the recent discoveries in Crete 
give the n.ur.rtive a new* signifie.inec*. 'I’he nuelc*us cif the story* may veiy* well have 
been the ligvpti.in leeollec tion, nuieh distorted of course, of the great empire of the 
kings of Cuossus. James B.ukie ( 7 V;c Sta-hmy< of Cute p. 25S) says: '' ’Ihe 

only diflicultv in accepting the idcnlific.ition [of I’lato's Atlantis with the island of 
Crete] i.s that it is st.Uc*d th.it the lost Atlantis l.iy hejond the Ihllars of Hercules; but 
doubtless this statement is due to .‘■Colon’s misinterpretation of what was said by his 
Lgyptian inform.int, or to the .S.rite priest’s endeavor to accommodate hi.s ancient tradi- 
tion to the wider geographie.il knowlc*dge of his own time. . . . Almost ccrtamlv, thc'n, 
Plato s story gives the .Sute version of the actual Egyptian records of the greatness 
and the final cli.saster ot the gre.it island state with which Egj*pt so long maintaini’d 
intercourse. Doubtless to the men cif the latter part of the Eighteenth Dvnastj* the 
sudden blotting out of Mmoan trade and inthience by the ewerthrow of Cnossus seemed 
as strange and mysterious as though Crete had actually been swallowed up by the sea.’’ 








I'LATE VIII. The Vaphio Cui*s and their Scrolls. (Cups from 
photographs ; the scrolls drawn from facsimiles of the cups) 

Found in a tomb at Vaphio, near Sparta, in 1889. ’'The finest product of the 
goldsmith’s art left to our wondering eyes by the Achaean civilization of Greece.” — 
Rufus B. Richardson 
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CUAVTKR XIV 

THE HERITAGE OF THE HISTORIC GREEKS 

153. A Rich and Mixed Heritage, 'i'hc ( iivcks \vh(‘n they appeared 
in liistorv, in the c‘i;^duli eentury i’- were die hearers of an already 
advanc'C'd eulliin'. 'I'liey possessed well-developed political and reli- 
gious institutions, a w’onderlully copious language, a rich and varied 
mylhologN’, an unrivaled cjiio literature, and an art which, though 
iniinaluie, wsas )'et full of promise. 

'This was indeed a rich heritage. W'e now knou^ that it was a 
mixed inlu‘ritance. It wtis in ]xut a transmission from their own 
foretime', tind in part a legacy from that earlic'f chigc'an civiliztition 
depicted in the preceding c'hapter. 'i'here were' mingled in it also 
elements derived direi'tly from oriental cultures. Hut all these non 
llc'llc'uic' racial and cultural^conlrihutions had helore historic time's 
U'ceived the dc'c'ji imprc'ss of the Hellenic spirit. 'This will become 
evident as we now piocc'c'd to examine somewhat in detail this 
hc'iitage of the historic Hellenes, and note how' ditferent a product 
it is from anything we have found before. W’e shall he convinced 
that the c'hief fac'tor, after all, in the wonderful thing we call (jreek 
civilization was the (lrec*k genius itself — a genius horn of the union 
of two gifted races, 

I. rOLiriC.VL INSTITUTIONS 

154. The City-State; its Elements — the Clan, the Phratry, and 
the Tribe. 'The light that falls upon (ireec'e in the eighth and seventh 
centuries n.c. show’s most of Greece proper, the shore-lands of Asia 
Minor, and many of the H'igean islands filled with cities. Respecting 
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the nature of these cities we must say a word, for it is with them — 
with cities — that Greek history has to do. 

In the first place, each of these cities was an indeiiendcnt com- 
munity, like a modern nation. It was a city-state. It made war and 
peace and held diplomatic relations with its neighbors. Its citizens 
were alitais in every other city. 

In the second place, these city-states were, as we think of inde- 
pendent states, very small.^ wSo far as we know, no citv in Greece 
projier, save Athens, ever had over twenty thousand arm-bearing 
citizens. In most cases each consisted of nothing more than a single 
walled town with a little encircling zone of farming and pasture land. 
Sometimes, however, the city-state embraced, besides the central 
town, a large number <d' smallcT placvs. 'riuis the c'itv-state of 
Athens, in historic times, included all Attica with its hundred or 
more villages and settlements. In most otlu'r cases, however, the 
outlying villages, if any, were so close to the walled town that all 
their inhabitants, in the event of a sudden raid by caiemies, could get 
to the city gates in one or two hours at most. \/ 

In the third place, each of these early cities was made* uj) of 
groups — clans,- phratries or brotherhoods ("groups of closely united 
families), and tribes — whic-h wa-re a survival from the tribal age* of 
the Greeks, the age before thev begaii to live in cities. It was at first 
only members of these groups who enjoyed the rights of citizenship.’’ 

^ 'rhcrc is a limit, Aiistotle argued, to the si/c of a city as there is to tlic size of a plant, 
an animal, or a sliij). It sliould be l.irge enough, he maintained, to be self sulfu ingg and 
yet not loo laige to be well governed. In older th.it the government might be good he 
thought that the city sliould be small enough to enable e.ich citi/en to know all his 
fellow-citizcns. 

't he clan was simply the expanded family; for in jirimitne soiiety the family as it 
expands holds together, being united by the worship f)f ancestors or ol (hjmeslic divini- 
ties, whereas m adcanced society as it exjiands it disintegrates, the several liousehohls 
no longer living together, hut each usually going Us own way. '1 his forms a fundamental 
difference between primitive and modern society. 

■* It was only after a long lapse of time that the ties which hound togetlu-i these 
primitive groups became relaxed, hugely through a change in the religious beliefs of 
men, and that the wav was thus paced for the entrance of strangers into the ( ’ty. 'I’his 
great evolution, the greatest that e\er took place m the society of antiquity, was already 
in progress, both m Italy and m (ireece. at the opening of the histoiu.d period, and 
resulted finally in making property and residence instead of birth and worship the 
basis of civil and political rights and privileges. (Sec sects. 204, 396.) 
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In the beginning;, that is, in the Achiean or Homeric Age, these 
cities were ruled by hereditary kings. Hut because these Greek cities 
were at first city-kingdoms, we must not think that they were like the 
early city-kingdoms we found in Babylonia and other lands of the 
Orient. In the oriental city the |)Ower of the priest-king was abso- 
lut(‘ ; the j)eople were his servile subjects. In the Greek city the 
authority of tin* king was limited ; the people were, in some measure 
at k.*ast, self-governed. In a word, the (ireek city contained the 
germs f)f a political constitution. It was a vital organism with powers 
of growth. Into what it grew we shall see as we follow particularly 
the history of the typical Greek city of Athens. 

155. The Influence of the City upon Greek History. We cannot 
understand Greek history unless we get at the outset a clear idea of 
the feelings of a Greek towards the city of which he was a member. 
It was the body in which he lived, moved, and had his being. It was 
his countrv, his fatherland, for which he lived and for which he died. 
fAile from his native city was to him a fate scarcely less dreadt'd 
than death. 'This devotion oi the Greek to his city was the sentiment 
which corresj)onds to patriotism amongst us, but, being a narrower 
as well as a religious feeling, it was much more intense. 

It was this strong city feeling among the Greeks which prevented 
them from ever uniting to form a single nation. 'The history of 
Greece from lirst to last is, in general, the historv of a great numbcT 
of independent cities wearing one another out with their never-ending 
disputes and wars arising from a thousand and one petty causes of 
rivalrv, jealou.sy, and hatred. It is the history of modern Europe 
in miniature. 

But it was this very thing that made life in the Greek cities so 
intense and strenuous, and that developed so wonderfully the facul- 
ties of the Greek citizen. In the eager atmosphere of the «'7ye/'<7 
human talents were fostered as plants are forced in the growing air 
of a conservatory. Hence there aro.se in the Hellenic cities a rich 
and many-sided culture (within their walls art and literature and phi- 
losophy developed forms and systems of supreme exccllcncc\ which 
became the precious legacy of Greece to the world at large. In a 
word, Greek civilization was the flower and fruitage of the city’-statc. 
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II. RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 

156. Ideas of the Greeks regarding the System of the Universe. 

Forming another important element of the inlierilance of the historic 
<^.1 reeks were their religious ideas and institutions. In speaking of 
ihese we sliall begin with a word respecting their ideas in regard to 
the system of the universe. 

'i'he early Greeks sup})Osed the earth to be, as it appears, a plane, 
oval or circular in form like a shield. Around it llowed the ” mighty 
strength of the 
ocean river,'’ a 
stream broad and 
deep, on the fur- 
ther side of whic'h 
lay realms of 
('immerian dark- 
ness and terror. 

The heavens wcie 
a solid vault, or 
dome, the edge of 
which sliut down 
close upon the 
earth. Peneath 
the earth, reached 
by subterranean 
})assages, was the 
realm of Hades, 
a vast region, the 

place of de[xirted souls.^ Still beneath this was the jjrison 'J'artarus, 
a pit deep and dark, made fast by strong gates of brass and iron. 

The sun was an archer god, borne in a fiery chariiA up and down 
the steep pathway of the skies. Naturally it was imagined that the 
regions in the extreme east *and west, which were bathed in the 
near splendors of the sunri.se and the sunset, were lands of delight 

1 ICrcbus, in the Homeric mythology, was a gloomy intermediate region between the 
earth and Hades. 
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and plenty, 'rhe eastern region was the favored country of the Ethio- 
pians, a land w'hich even Zeus himself so loved to visit that often 
he was found absent from Olympus w'hen sought by suppliants. In 
the weslern regicai, adjoining the ocean stream, were the Isles of the 
blest (i^lysium), the abodes of the shades of herf)es and poets. 

157. The Olympian Council. At the head of the Greek ])antheon 
there was a council of twelve meml)ers, comprising six gods and as 
many goddesses. 'I’he male deities usually included were Zeus, the 
father of gods and men; Posc'idon, ruler of the sea; Apollo, the god 
of light, of music, and of proplury; Ares, the god of war; I lephrestus, 

the deformed god of 
tire*, and the forger 
of the thun(U*rbolts()f 
Zeus, and Hermes, 
the wind-god, the 
swift-footed herald 
oi th.e cck’stials, the 
inventor of the })ipe 
and the lyre — ” for 
tlu' w ind w histles and 
sings.” 

The temale divini- 
ties were Hera, the 
proud and jealous 
(jucen of Zeus; Athena, or Pallas, — who sprang full-grown from 
the forehead of Zeus,- — the goddess of wisdom and the j)atron(.“Ss 
of the domc'stic aits; Artemis, the goddess ol the chase; Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love and beautv, born of the white sea foam ; 
Hestia, the goddc'ss of the hearth; and 1 )emeter,^ the earth-mother, 
the goddess ol grains and haiwests.* 

1 'I hc cult ot woislup tif Denioter .uul I’crsophime was connected with tlie I'leu- 
sini.in nnstciios cclchr.itcd .it Mlcusis in Attu.i. 'J'liose set. ids were so r.irefully 
pu.udt'd tlut to tills d.iy it is not known what they re.illy were. It seems, huwever, 
that (he hopeful dt>c(iine ol a futuie life moie real and satisf\ing than that repie- 
sented by the ]iopul.ir religion was eiughl, or at le.ist suggested, bv the symbolism f)f 
the mysteries, and th.it the initiated were helped therebv to live better and happier li\es, 
Hesules the pieat pods and goddesses that constituted the Olympian Council, there 
was an almost inlimte number of other deities, celestial personages, and monsters ncithci 



r'lo. Si). ( i KOI’ 1’ of f ions \M» (lonni ssr.s. (broni 
the fne/e u( the Parthenon) 

" 'I'lie chief gods, in striking eontiast with (he monstrous 
divinities of the orient. il invthologu's, h.id been molded 
bv the line llellenu im.igin.Kion into liiiman fotms ol 
sui passing beauty .md grace” 
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These great deities were simply magnified human beings. 'Phev 
give way to fits of anger and jealousy. All the celestial council, at 
the sight of llephmstus limping across the jjalace floor, burst into 
’'inextinguishable laughter”; and Aphrodite, weeping, moves all to 
tears, 'fhey surpass mortals rather in power than in size of body, 
d'hey can render themselves visible or invisible to human eyes. 
'I'heir food is am- 
brosia and nectar; 
their movenuaits 
are swift as light. 
d'he\' niav suffer 
])ain ; but dcaith 
can ne\er come to 
them, for they are 
immortal. d'heir 

Fu'.. 90. 'I'm'. <'\KKvi\(; om' of I’f.kskfhonk nv 
al)ode IS Mount u xdi s ' i<» 1 hf r\i»i kwoio.d ; m u I a \vi ■1 \kin(; 
Olyiupus and the (.f iikr Moi m u Dfmfi i.u. (After a vase jxiintmg) 

ail N legions abo\’e Jp m i (nU.tru c wnli llu- atumistie of [)nniifive man, 

the eai'th, of J)l.ints wcie thought to drsiind to tlic uiulci- 

1 T'Vi "n t Vi* 11^ tUc \Mnt< i and t(^) lemrn to the u|)[)c*r wotld in the 

158. ine i;elpllic (r,n( option poew the* beautiful myth of 

Oracle and its In- iX meter and 1 ’(Ts<‘phone, wlio as ^oddi-sses of the torn 
fluence on Greek ***■* pei.somluations of the yeaily death and ri'viv.il 

of vej;etation, and then hy an.ilo<;y as symbols (in the I '.leu- 
Life and History. .smian my.steties) of man’s renewed life after death 

The most precit.ms 

jiart, perhaps, of the religious heritage of the historic Cret'ks from 
the misty llt'llenic foretime was the oiaele of A])ollo at 1 )elj>hi. 

The Greeks believed that in the early agt's the gods were wont to 
visit the earth and mingle with men. Put even in llomt-r's time this 

human nor divine. Hades ruled over the lower realms; Hionysus was th(‘ of wine ; 
Eros, of lo\c ; Ins was the goddess of the rainbow, and the special messenj^'cr ( ' Zeus ; 
Ilche (goddess) was the cuphearcr of the eelestials; tfie goddess Nemesis was the 
punisher of rrirne, and particularly the queller of the jiroud anrl arrogant; A'iolus was 
the ruler of the winds, which he confined in a (a\e secured by mighty gates. J here 
were rune Muses, inspirers of art and song. 'I he Nymphs were beautiful maidens, who 
peopled the woods, the fields, the rivers, the lakes, and the ocean. 'J'hree hates allotted 
life and death, and thiee Furies (Eumcnides, or Erinyes) avenged crime, cspei ially 
murder and sacrilegious crimes. Hesidcs these there were the Centaurs, the C yclopcs, 
the Harpies, the Gorgons, and a thousand others. 
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familiar intercourse was a thing of the past — a tradition of a golden 
age that had passed away. In historic times, though the gods often 
revealed their will and intentions through signs and portents, still 
they granted a more special communication of counsel through what 
were known as oracla. 'hhese communications, it was believed, were 
made sometimes by Zeus,^ but more commonly by A})ollo. Not 
everywhere, but only in chosen jilaces, did these gods manifest 
their pn^sence and communicate the divine will. These favored spots 

were called oracles^ as were also the 
responses there received. 

'i'he most renowned of the Greek 
oracles, as we have intimated, was 
that at I)elj)hi, in rhocis. Here, from 
a deep fissure in the rocks, arose 
stui)efying vapors, whic h were thought 
to be the inspiring breath of Apollo. 
Over this sj)()t was eri'cled a temple 
in honor of the Revealer. 'J’hc com- 
munication was gtaierally received by 
the Rythia, or j^riestess, seated upon 
a tripod j)laced aben’e the orifice. As 
she became overpcnverecl by the va- 
}X)rs, she uttered the message of the 
god. 'i'hese muttcrings of the I’ythia 
were taken down by attendant priests 
and put in verse. Sometimes the divine will was communicated to 
the pious seeker by dreams and visions granted him while sleeping 
in the temple of the oracle. 

Some of the responses of the oracle contained ])lain and wholesome 
advice ; but many of them, ])articulaiiy those that implied a knowledge 
of the future, were made obscure and given a double meaning, so that 
they would correspond with the event however affairs might turn.*'^ 



1 'riic orai'lo of Zeus of widest repute w.is that at I>odona. in h^pirus, where the priests 
listened lot the voiee <d the j^od in tire rustling lea\e> ol the sacred oak. 

- Thus C’rtrsus at the time he made war on Cyrus (sect, lo::) was told in response 
to his inquiry that if he undertook the war he would destrv>y a great empire. He did, 
Indeed, — but the empire was his own. 
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The oracle of Delphi gained a celebrity wide as the world ; it was 
often consulted by the monarchs of Asia and the people of Rome in 
times of extreme danger and perplexity. Among the Greeks scarcely 
any undertaking was entered upon without the will and sanction of 
the oracle being first sought. 

b^spccially true was this in the founding of colonies. Apollo was 
believed to take delight in the founding of new cities.” No colony, 
it was believed, could prosper that had not been established with the 
sanction or under the sii[)erintendcnce of the ] )clphic god.^ 

d'he Delphian oracle, furthermore, exerted a })rofound influence 
upon Hellenic unity. 1 )elphi was, in some respects, such a religious 
center of Hellas as pajxd Rome was of incdueval J'Airope. It was the 
common altar of the Greek race. Ry thus ]:>roviding a worshij) open 
to all, Delphi drew 
together by bonds 
of religious senti- 
ment and fraternity 
the numberless com- 
munities of Greece, 
and created, if not a 
political, at least a 
religious, union that 
embraced the entire 
Hellenic world.^ 

159. The Olympic Games. Another of the most characteristic 
of the religious institutions of the (ireeks which they inherited from 
prehistoric times was the sacred games celebrated at ()lym[jia in Klis, 
in horum of the Olympian Zeus, d’he origin of this festiv’al is lost in 
the obscurity of tradition ; but by the opening of the eighth century 
n.c:. it had assumed national importancx*. In 776 n.c. a contestant 
named Coroebus was victor in the foot race at Olympia, and .iS from 
that time the names of the victors were carefully registered, that 

J The managers of the Oracle, doubtless through the visitors to the shrine, pt thein- 
selvc' informed respecting the islands and coasts of the Mediterr.mean, and thus wcie 
able to give good advice to those contemplating the founding of a new settlement, 

2 For an illustration of the influence of the oracle upon Greek morality, read the 
story of Glaucus (Herodotus, vi, 86). 
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year came io be used by the Greeks as the starting point in their 
chronology, 'i'lie games were held every fourth year, and the interval 
between two siic('(.‘ssive festivals was known as an ( llympiad.^ 

'IV) the foot-race, which at first was the only c(/ntest, were gradually 
added boxing, wrestling, spear-throwing, and other athletic games. 
J.ater, ('hariot-raeing was introduced, and became the most popular 
of all the contests. 'J'he competitors must be of Hellenic race; mtist 
have undergone sj)ecial training in the gymnasium ; and must, more- 
ovt'f, be unblemislK'd by any crime against the state or sin against the 
gods. Sjiectators Irom all })arts of the world crowded to tlu- festival. 



I'lo ()}. IvAciNO wriii I'ocK-iioKsK CiiAKio'is. (From a vase painting of 
the filth century it.c.) 

'I'he vit'tor was crowned with a garland of sacred olive; heralds 
proclaimed his name abroad ; his native city received him as a con- 
(jtieror, sometimt's through a breach made in the city walls; statues 
of him, executed by taninent artists, were erected at Olympia and in 
his own city ; sometimes evtm divine honor and worship were accorded 
to him ; and poets anti orators vied with the artist in perpetuating 
his name and triumphs as the name and triumt)hs of one wdio had 
reflected imntortal honor upon his native state. 

160. The Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian Games, llesides 
the Olympic games there were transmitted from prehistoric times 
the germs at least of three other national festivals. 'Fhese were the 
Pythian, held in honor of Apollo, near his shrine and oracle at Del- 
phi ; the Nemean, celebrated in honor of Zeus, at Nemea, in Argolis ; 
and the Isthmian, observed in honor of Poseidon, on the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Just when these festivals had their beginnings it is impos- 
sible to say, but by the time the historic period had fairly opened, 


5 The date of an occurrence was given by s.aying that it happened in the first, second, 
thiul, or fourth year of the first, second, or third, etc. Olympiad. This mode of designat- 
ing dates, however, did not come into general use in Greece before the third century b.c. 
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that is to say, by the sixth centurv' n.c., they had lost their local and 
assumed a national character, and were henceforth to be prominent 
features of the common life of the (ireek cities. As the gods were 
believed to take delight in these exhibitions of strength and skill, the 
presentation of them was a religious duty — a Greek mode of worship. 

161. Influence of the Grecian Games. J'or more tlian a tliousand 
years these national festivals, ])ai ticularly those celebrated at ( )lymj)ia, 
exerted an immense influence upon the social, rcligit)us, and literary 
life of Hellas, d'hey enkindled among the widely scattered Hellenic 
states and colonies a common literary taste and enthusiasm ; for into 
all the four great festivals, save the Olympic, were introduced, sooner 
or laltT, contests in poetry, oratory, and history. During the festi- 
\'<'ils, ])oets and historians read their choicest ])roductions, and artists 
exhibited their masterpieces. 'The extraordinary honors accorded to 
the vic'tors stimulated the contestants to the utmost, and strung to the 
highest tension c\'cr\’ power of body and mind. 

Particularly we're the games ])romotive of sculpture, since they 
atforek'd the sculptor living models for his art (see t. 324). '' Without 
the Olympic games,” says Holm, "we should never have had Greek 
sculpture.” 

Moreover, they promotexl intercourse anel trade; for the festivals 
naturally bce-ame great centers of traffic and exchange during the 
j)rogrcss of the games. 'I'hey softened, too, the manners of the peo- 
ple, turning their thoughts from martial exploits and giving the states 
respite from war; for during the season in which the religious games 
were held it was sacrilegious to engage in military expeditions. 

'Phey tended also to keep alive common Hellenic feelings and sen- 
timents. In all these ways, though they never drew the states into a 
real political union, still they did impress a common character upon 
their social, intellectual, and religious life.^ 

162. The Amphictyonic Council. Glosely connected with tlv reli- 
gious festivals were the so-called Amphictyonies, or " leagues of 
neighbors,” which formed another im|)ortant part of the bequest 

1 By the third centurv' ii.c. the games had degenerated and lost much of their origi- 
nal religious character. 7 hc Olympic games, having been suspended since the fourth 
century of our era, were revived, with an international character, in 18(^6, at Athens. 
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from the legendary age to historic Greece. These were associations 
of a number of cities or tribes for the celebration of religious rites 
at some shrine, or for the protection of some particular temple. 

Preeminent among such unions was that kiKnvn as the Delphic 
Amphictyony, or simply 'J’he Arnphictyony. 'J'his was a league of 
twelve of the subtril)es of Hellas, whose main object was the protec- 
tion of the tem})le of Apollo at Delphi. Another of its purposes was, 
by humane regulations, to mitigate the cruelties of war. The lollow- 
ing oath was taken by the members of the league : ** We will not 
destroy any Amphictyonic town, nor cut it off from running water, 
in war or in peace ; if any one shall do so, we will march against him 
and destroy his city.’* I'his was one of the first steps taken in the 
practice of international law. 

'Phe Amphictyons waged in behalf of the Delj)hic god Apollo a 
number of crusades, or sacred wars. The first of these occurred at 
the opening of the sixth century u.c. (probably about 595 - 5 ^^), and 
was carricxl on against the Phocian towns of (hissa and Cirrha,' 
whose inhabitants had been guilty of annoying the ])ilgrims on their 
way to the shrine. 'I'he cities were finally taken and leveled to the 
ground. 'Pheir territory was also consecrated to the gods, which 
meant that it was never thereafter to be ploughed or planted, or 
in any way devoted to secular use. 

163. Doctrine of Divine Jealousy. Several religious or scaui- 
rcligious ideas, which were a bequest to the historic Greeks from 
primitive times, colored so deeply all their concej 3 tions of life, and 
supplied them so often with motives of action, that we must not fail 
to take notice of them here. Two of these ideas related to the 
envious disposition of the gods and the nature of the life in the 
hereafter. 

'Phe Greeks were impressed, as all peoples and generations have 
been, with the mutations of fortune and the \ icissitudes of human 
life. Their observation and experience had taught them 'that long- 
continued good fortune and unusual prosperity (Tten issue at last 
in sudden and overwhelming calamity. They attributed this to the 
jealousy of the gods, who, they imagined, were envious of mortals 
1 Cirrha was the seaport of Crissa. 
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that through such prosperity seemed to have become too much like 
themselves. Thus the Oreeks believed the downfall of ( awsus, after 
his extraordinary course of uninterrupted prosperity, to have been 
brought about by the envy of the celestials, and they colored tlie 
story to bear out this version of the matter. 

Later, as the moral feelings of the Greeks became truer, they ])ut 
a different interpretation upon the facts, d'liey said that the downfall 
of the great was due not to the cnry of the gods, but to their right- 
eous indignation^ aroused by the insolence and presumptuous pride 
engendered by overgreat })rosperity. 

164. Ideas of the Future. 'J'o the Greeks life here on earth was 
so bright and joyous a thing that they looked uj)on death as a great 
calamity. Moreover, they j)ictured life after death, exeej)t in the 
ease of a favored few, as being hopeless and aimless.^ 'J'he Elysian 
Idelds, away in the land of sunset, were, indeed, filled with ev(‘ry 
delight; but these were the abode only of the great heroes and 
benefactors of the race, 'i'he great mass of mankind were doomed 
to Hades, where the spirit existed as "a feeble, joyless })hantom.” ^ 
So long as the body remained unburied, the shade wandered W'ithout 
rest ; hence the sacredness of the rites of sepulture. 

III. LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, LITEKATGRE, AND ART 

165. The Greek Language. One of the most wonderful things 
which the Greeks brought out of their dim foretime was their lan- 
guage. At the beginning of the historic period their language was 
already one of the richest and most jierfcctly elaborated languages 
ever spoken by human li])s. Through what number of centuries this 
language was taking form upon the lips of the forefathers of the his- 
toric Greeks, we can only vaguely imagine. 1 1 certainly hears testimony 
to a long period of Hellenic life lying behind the historic age in 1 lellas. 

1 Homer makes the shade of the great Achilles in Hades to say: 

” 1 would lx? 

A laborer on earth and scr\’e for hire 

Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 

Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 
To death.” — Odyssey, xi, 48.7-490 (Hryant’.s trans.) 

Cf. sects. 56, 89. 
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166. The Mythology of the Greeks. Another wonderful posses- 
sion of the Greeks when they first appeared in history was their 
mythology. All races in the earlier stages of their development are 
myth-makers, but no race has ever created such a rich and beauti- 
ful mythology as did the ancient Greeks, and this for the reason 
that no other race was ever endowed with so fertile and lively 
an imagination. 

'This mythology exercised a great influence upon the life and 
thought of tlie ancient Ch-ccks. 'Phcir religion, their poetry, their 



I'lo. I’.Ai ii i, la luiiiN (iki-a-'.Ks and Amazons. (From a sarcophagus 
of about 300 ICC.) 

The whole mythology was pictured on vases or carved in marble 


art, and their history were one and all deeply impressed by this 
wonderful collection of legends and myths. Some of these stories 
inspired religious feeling; some afforded themes to the epic and 
tragic poets ; others suggested subjects to the sculptor and the 
painter; and still others inspired the actors in Greek history to 
many an lieroic deed or adventurous undertaking. 

167. Early Greek Literature: the Homeric Poems. The rich and 
flexible language of the Greeks had already in prehistoric times been 
wrought into epic poems whose beauty and perfection are unequaled 
by the similar productions of any other people. These epics trans- 
mitted from the Greek foretime are known as the Homeric poems 
(the Iliad and the Odyssey)^ to which reference has already been made. 
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Neither the exact date nor the authorsliip of the Homeric poems 
is known (sect. 336). 7 'hat they were the prized possession of the 
Greeks at the beginning of the historical period is all that it is 
important for us to note here. 'I'hey were a sort of Lible to the 
Greeks, and exercised an incalculable intluence not only upon the 
religious but also uj)on the literary life of the entire Hellenic world. 

168. Early Greek Art. In the held of art the heritage of historic 
Greece from the le^Tiidary a»(e con^'istcxl rather in a certain inherited 
instinct or feclini^ for the beautiful than in acquired skill. 'J'he 
Homeric poetry was, indeed,’’ says Trofessor Jebb, "instinct with 
the promises of Hellenic art. Such qualities of jDoctical thought, 
such forms of lanj:,aiage, announced a race from which great artists 
might be expected to spring.”^ 

I'his prophecy we shall see passing into fulhllment in the ideal 
perfection of the art of Phidias and lhaxiteles. 

Selections from the Sources. Iliad (Itiyani’s trans.), ii, i-.j90 (council of 
the cliiefs and assembly of tlie people). 'I'liallon’s Ju‘ai//ni;;\y jip. 3-9; Davis’s 
A\\hluii;s (( I recce), pp. 65-73, 90-3)7 ; Dlinjjj’s Soune /hu> 1 : of (inr/c JlL\tory^ 

pp. 22, .ti-5p 

References (Modern). CcKrics, vol. ii, p. 1-1 11. (Ikoi k (ten-volume ed.), 
vol. li, pp. 163-10.1 ; vol. iii, pp. IIoi.M, \ol. i, chaj^s. i, .\i, xix. lb kv, 

Ilidon' of ('r)i'ccL\ j)j). 6:5-73. <’oi i,\N(a 'J'fu' Anciont City, bks. i in. J''(»wi.i k, 
I'hc City-Stdti’ of the Crcihs and Romans, eliajis. i-iii. Du in, f\(nr\ion<; in 
Crccco, chap, vn (on the Dreeian games). Si VMnCK, J.tfc in the I/onieru Ay'. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Delphi and the oracle : Jvic hardson, / i/rv/Z/e;/ 
J'>avs III 6><’e<:e, pp. 24-55. -• d'he ( )lvmpie Festival : (laidmer, Creek Athlctn 
Sports and I'estraals, chap, ix ; I'erey (Gardner, Xe-io ('halters in Creek I/n'.orv. 
ehap.i.x. 3. ( Ivinnastics ; lUuinner, Ihe Home J .ife of the Aneient (, reeks, CiyA\>.\\\\. 
4. Derneter and Persephone, and the Ideusinian mysteries: Frazer, Spirit of 
the Corn and of the Wild (d'hc (lolden Ilcjugh), vol. i, chap, li ; Fairbanks, 
Mythology of Crecee and Rome, (hap. vi, j)j). 171-1.S5; (i.iyh'y, Classie Myths 
(consult inde.x). 5. 'I'he (ircek doctrine of '’divine envy.” Consult Herodotus 
( Rawlmson’s trans.) by index under " ( ’njesus,” " I’olyciates,” and ” A r’abanus.” 

1 "When the Hellenes created the Fpos, they weie already (iieeks ; i.e. tlie chosen 
people of poetry and art.” — P lkkcjt and Cmrii./, History of Ait in I’rimitivc (ireece, 
vol. 1. p. 7 
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EARLY SPARTA AND THE PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE 

169. Situation of Sparta. Sparta was one of the cities of the 
Peloponnesus which owed their origin or importance to the Dorian 
Invasion (sec't. j 45). Jt was situaLed in the dee[) vallc'y of the J'lunaas, 
in Laconia, and took its name .Sparta (sown land) from the circum- 
stance that it was built iij^xm tillable i;round, whereas the heart and 
center of most (ireek cities ('onsisted of a lofty rock (the citadel, or 
acro[)olis). Jkit Sparta needed no citadcp Jbr situation, surrounded 
as she was by almost impassable mountain barriers, and far removed 
from the sea, wtis her sufticient defense. Indeed, the Spartans seem 
to have thought it unnecessary even to erect a wall round their city, 
which stood open on every side until late and degenerate times. And 
events justibed this feeling of security. So d’dicult of access to an 
enemy is the valk'v, that during more than four hundre^d years of 
Spartan history the waters of the luirotas never once retlected the 
camp (ires of an invading army. 

170. Classes in the Spartan State. 'I'he population of T.aconia 
was divided into three c'lasses — Sj)artans, I’ericin'i, and Helots, d'he 
Spartans proper were the descendants of the coiKpierors of the country, 
and were Dorian in race and language,^ 'They formed but a small 
fraction of the entire poj>ulation, at no period numbering more than 
ten thousand men capable of bearing arms. 

d'he Perid'ci (dwelkas arouiuL, who constituted the second ('lass, 
were probably the subjeett'd pre-Dorian inhabitants of the land — 
a mixed cl\gean-Ach;ean jiopulation. 'I'liey are said to have out- 
numbered the Sjxtrtans three to one. d'hey were allowed to retain 
possession of their lands, but were forced to pay tribute-rent, and in 
times of war to folK)w the lead of their .Spartan masters. 

^ The aio believed have h.id less of the blood of the pre- Hellenic 

inhabit.ints ut (ireeic m their veins th.in any others of the histone Uieeks. 

*54 
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The third and lowest class was composed of slaves, or serfs, called 
Helots. The larger number of these were laborers upon the estates 
of tlie Spartans. They were the property of the state, and not of the 
individual Spartan lords, among whom they were distributed by lot. 

These Helots had practically no rights which their Spartan masters 
felt bound to respect It is affirmed that when they grew too numer- 
ous for the safety of the state, their numbers were thinned by a 



Fig. 95. Sparta, with the Ran(;es t)F 1 he Taygetus in the 11ack(]round 
(From a photograph) 

deliberate massacre of the surplus population.' The Ephors (sect 1 7 2), 
when they took office, proclaimed war against the Helots, in order 
that it might be lawful to kill them. The young Spartans, if we may 
believe our authorities, were required to go out at night and kill any 
Helots they came across. Often they would range about the fields 
and make away with the strongest and bravest they could find.® 

1 '' Once, when they [the .Spartans] were afraid of the number and vigor of the Helot 
youth, this was what they did : They proclaimed that a selection would be made of those 
Helots who claimed to have rendered the best service to the I^cedaemonians in war, 
and promised them liberty. The announcement was intended to test them ; it was 
thought that those among them who were foremost in asserting their freedom would 
be most high-spirited, and most likely to rise against their masters. So they selected 
about two thousand, who were crowned with garlands and went in procession round the 
temples ; they were supposed to have received their liberty ; but not long afterwards 
the Spartans put them all out of the way, and no man knew how any one of them came 
by his end.” — Thucydides, iv, 80 (Jowett's trans.) 2 Plutarch, Lycurgus^ xvii. 
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171. The Legend of Lycurgus. Of the history of Sparta before 
the first Olympiad we have no certain knowledge. Peace, prosperity, 
and rapid growth, according to tradition, were secured through the 
adoption of a most remarkable political constitution framed by a 
great lawgiver named Lycurgus.^ 

Legend represents Lycurgus as having fitted himself for his great 
work through an accjuaintance, by converse with priests and sages, 
with the laws and institutions of different lands. He is said to have 
studied with zeal the laws of Minos, the legendary lawgiver of Crete, 
— a tradition which doubtless rellects the fact that the Spartan laws 
were deeply influenced bv thos(^ of Crete, — and to have become, 
like the legislator Mosevs, learned in all the wisdom of the isgyptians. 

Cpon the return of Lycurgus to Sparta — we still follow the tradi- 
tion — his learning and wisdom soon made him the leader of a strong 
party. Aft(T much opposition a system of laws and regulations drawn 
up by him was ado[)ted by tlu* Spartan people. 'I'hen, binding his 
countrymen by a solemn oath that they would carefully observe 
his laws during his absence, he W'ent into an unknown exile. 

Jt is probable that Lycurgus was a real person and that he had 
something to do with shaj)ing the Spartan constitution. Put circum- 
stances, doubtless, were in the main the real creator of the })cculiar 
politi('al institutions of Sparta — the circumstances that siirroundi-d 
a small band of con(|uerors in the midst of a large and subject popu- 
lation. Sjxirta was a camp, and its laws and usages were the laws 
and usages of a camp. 

172. The Spartan Constitution: the Kings; the Senate; the 
General Assembly ; and the Ephors. The .so-called constitution of 
Lycurgus provided for two joint kings, a Senate of Elders, a General 
Assembly, and a sort of executive board composed of five persons 
called h'phors. 

d'he two kings corresponded in .some resj)ects to the two consuls 
at Rome (sect. 401). One seiwed as a check upon the other. This 


1 'riu* fiatc of I.yourpus f.ills somewhere in the ninth century B.c.. probably near 
its close. 

Thncwlicles (ii, lo) says that the Spartan constitution was probably very largely 
a copy of the Cretan. 
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double sovereignty worked admirably ; for five centuries there was 
no successful attempt on the part of a Spartan king to subvert the 
constitution. 'I'he power of the joint kings, it should be added, came 
t(^ be rather nominal than real, except in time of war. And this, 
according to Plutarch, saved them ; losing the odium of absolute 
] 30 wer, he says, they escaj^ed being dethroned. 

The Senate consisted of Iwcmty-eight elders. 'J'he two coordinate 
kings were also members, thus raising the number to thirty, d'he 
duties of the bodv seem to have been both of a judicial and a legis- 
lative character. No one could become a .senat(^r until he had reached 
the age of sixty. 

'Pile (leneral Assembly was composed of all the citizens of Sparta 
over thirty years of age. Py this body laws were made and fjuestions 
of peace and war decided ; but nothing could be brought be! ore it 
save such matters as the Senate had prc‘viously decided might be 
entertained by it. In striking contrast to the custom at Athens, all 
matters were decided without general debate, only the magistrates 
and persons specially invited being allowed to address the assem- 
blage. The Spartans were fighters, not talkers; they hated windy 
discussion. 

d'he board of Ephors was composed, as we have noticed, of five 
persons, elected in some way not known to us. 'J’his body gradually 
drew to itself many of the j)owers and functions of the Senate, as 
well as much of the authority of the associate kings. 

173. Regulations as to Land, Trade, and Money. Plutarch says 
that Lveurgus, seeing that the lands had fallen largely into the hands 
of the rich, made a general redistribution of thtun, allotting an equal 
portion to each of the nine thousand Spartan citiz(‘ns, and a smaller 
and less desirable portion to each of the thirty thousand Peria'ci. It 
is not probable that there ever was such an exact division of landed 
propertv. 'Fhc Spartan theory, it is true, .seems to have in-en that 
every free man should possess a farm large enough to support him 
without work, so that he might give himself wholly to his duties as 
a citizen ; hut as a matter of fact there existed, at certain periods at 
least, great inequality in landed pos.scssions among the Spartans. In 
the fourth century, according to Plutarch, not more than one hundred 
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f>f the citizens held any land at all. d'he historian Fxluard Meyer ven- 
tures the opinion that had the land been divided rationally and the 
subject ])opulation made ecpial with the Spartans, Sjxirta would have 
become the strongest state in Hellas, and mi^ht have united all. 

'I'he SjKirtans were forbidden to ^o outside the country without 
permission, to en^a^e in commerce, or to pursue any trade; all their 
time; must be passed in the chase, or in gymnastic and martial 
exercises. Iron was made the sr)le money of the state. 'Phis money, 
as described by I’lutarch, was so heavy in propoi tion to its value that 
the amount needed to make a trilling pui'chase I'cquired a yoke of 
oxcMi to draw it. 'The object of Lycurgus in instituting such a cur- 
renc'y was, wc* are told, to prevent its being list'd for the ])urchase 
of woithless foreign stulf.^ Of like puiqrosc was another regulation, 
which retpiired that the timbers of the roof of every house should be 
worked (mly with the ax and the doors with the saw alone. This was 
to discourage' ambitious disjrlay. 

174. The Common Tables, d'he most ])eculiai*, perhaps, of the 
Spartan institutions were their common meals. In order to correct 
the extravagance with which the tables of the rich were often sj)read, 
T>ycurgus is said to have ordtTed that all the citizens should eat 
at public: and common tables. This was their custom, but Lycurgus 
could have had nothing to do with instituting it. It was part of 
their militaiy life. 

pA’t'iv citizen was required to contribute to these common meals 
a certain amount of Hour, fruit, game, or pieces from the sacrifices; 
if any one failed to pay his contribution, he was degraded and dis- 
franchised. Excepting the Ephors, none, not even the kings, was 
excused from sitting at the common mess. One of the kings, return- 
ing from an ex[)editi(m, presumed to dine privately with his wife, but 
received therefor a severe reproot. 

J The rt'.il truth nhout this iron monev is simplv this r the conservative, nontrading 
Spartans let lined longei than the other ( Uet i.in states the use of a primitive meilium of 
exchange, tiold and silver monev was neit introduced into Sparta until about the close 
of the fifth ci'iitury it. c., when the great exp.insion of her interests rendered a thange 
in her monev svstem ahsohitcly necessarv. In attributing the establishment of the early 
cuireney to Lycurgus the Spartans simply did in this case just what they did in regard 
to their otlier usages. 
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A luxury-loving Athenian once visited Sparta, and, seeing the coarse 
fare of the citizens, which seems to have consisted in the main of 
a black broth, is reported to have declared that now he understood 
the Spartan disregard of life in battle: ’'Any one,'^ said he, iiiiist 
naturallv prefer death to life on such fare as this/’ 

175. Education of the Youth, ('hildren at Sparta were regaided 
as belonging to the state. Every male infant was brought liefore the 
(a)uncil of Jdders, and if it did not seem likely to become a robust 
and useful citizen, was condemned to be exposed in a mountain glen. 
At seven the education and training of the youth were committed 
to the charge of public olTicers, called boy-trainers, 'i'he tiiiii of the 
entire course was to make a nation of soldiers who should contemn 
toil and danger and j^refer death to military dishonor. 

The mind was cultivated only so far as might contribute to the 
main object of the .sxstt'in. 'J'lie art of liu'toric was des[)ised. Only 
martial j-ioems were recitc'd — ])oems that warmed the blood and 
stirred to deeds worthy of record. 'Fhe Spartans had a profound con- 
tempt for the SLibtk-ties and literary accjuirenK'nts of the Athenians. 
S[jartan brevity was a proverb, whence our woid Idrouic (from 
TAjcon'hi)^ meaning a concise and jiithy mode of expression. Eoys 
were taught to respond in the fewest words possible. At the public 
tables they were not ])ermitti‘d to speak until questiont'd ; they sat 
” silent as statues.” As Plutarch puts it, Eycurgus was for having 
the money bulkv, heavy, and of little value; and the language*, on 
the contrary, very pithy and short, and a great deal of sense com- 
pressed ill a few words.” W’ordy persons, he adds, seldom .say 
anything worth remembering. 

But while the mind was neglected, the body was carefully trained. 
In running, leaping, wrestling, and hurling the spear the Sjiartans ac- 
quired the most surprising nimbleness and dexterity. At the Olymjac 
games Spartan champions more frequently than any other.-, bore off 
the prizes of victory. 

But before all things else was the Spartan youth taught to bear 
pain unflinchingly. He was inured to the cold of winter by being 
forced to pass through that season with only the light dress of 
summer. His bed was a bundle of river reeds. Sometimes he was 
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placed before the altar of Artemis and scourged just to accustom 
him to bear j^ain bravely. I''requently the whipping was so severe 
as to causi; di'ath. Plutarch says that he himself had seen many 
boys die under the scourge. 

Another custom tended to the same end as the foregoing usage. 
'I'hc boys were at times compelled to forage for their food. If one 
was caught, be was severely punished for having been so clumsy as 
not to get safely away with his booty, d'bis custom, as well as the 
fortitude of S[)artan youth, is familiar to all through the story of 
the boy who, laiving stolen a young fox and concealed it beneath 
his tunic, allowed the animal to tear out bis vitals without beti'aying 
himself by the movement of a muscle. 

'Phat the laws and regulations of the Spartan constitution wi'i'c 
admirably ada[)ted to the end in view — the rearing of a nation 
of skillful and resolute warriors — the long military supremacy of 
Sparta among the states of (Irc'cce abundantly attests. 

176. The Spartan Conquest of Messenia. 'I'hc most important 
event in Spartan history betwc'en the age of lycurgus and the 
commencement of the* Pc'rsian war's was the long contest with 
Messenia, known as tlur k'irst and Second MesscniLin wars (about 
7*ld~7-d 

Messenia was one of those districts of the Pt'loponnesus wliich, 
like Laconia, had been taken possession of by 1 )orian bands at the 
time of the great invasion. It was the most pleasant and fertile 
of all the Peloponnesian districts which fell into the hands of the 
Dorians. Here the intruding Dorians, coiUrarv to what was the 
case in laK'onia, had mingled with the nati\e population to form 
a new' mixed rat'e. 

'Phe outcome of the j'rrotractcd sti'uggie just referred to was the 
defeat of the Messenians and their reduction to the bar'd and bitter 
condition of the Helots of Lacauria. According to tradition the 
Spai'tans ow’cd in jrart their biral victory to a jroet nanred 'Pyrtmus, 
who, at a ci'itical ireriod (rf the wair, reanimated their drooping spirits 
by his inspiring war songs. 

At the end c^f each of the two wars, many of the better class of 
the Messenians, preferring exile to servitude, lied bevond the seas to 
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Ionia or to Italy in search of new homes. Some of the fugitives 
conquered for themselves a place in Sicily and gave name and im- 
portance to the still existing city of Messana (Messina), on the 
Sicilian straits. 

Thus Sparta secured possession of Messenia. From the end of 
the Second Messenian War on to the decline of the Spartan power 
in the fourth century n.c., the Messenians were the serfs of the 
Spartans. All the southern part of the Peloponnesus was now 
S{)artan territory. 

177. Sparta becomes Head of a Peloponnesian League. Alter 
Sparta had secured possession of Messenia, her influence and power 
advanced steadily until her leadership was acknowledged by all 
the other states of the Peloponnesus save Argos ^ and the cities 
of Achma. The virtual management of the Olympic games, at 
Olympia, in Elis, was in her hands, d'hrough these national festi- 
vals her name and fame were spread throughout all Hellas. She 
now, as head of a Peloponnesian league, began to be looked to 
even by the Greek cities beyond the Peloponnesus as the natural 
leader and champion of the Greeks. 

Having now traced in brief outline the rise of Sparta to supremacy 
in the Peloponnesus, we must turn aside to take a wider look over 
Hellas, in order to note an expansion movement of the Hellenic 
race which resulted in the establishment of Hellenes upon almost 
every shore of the then known world. 

Selections from the Sources. rLUTAKcii,/.vrwri,'-//j. Thucydidks (jowett’s 
trans.), i, lo, iS (bcf^inning of each section). 'Fhallon’s Keadini^s^ pp. 87-112; 
Davis’s Rcadttis^s ((irecce), pp. 103-111; Fling’s Source Jiook^ pp. 54 - 75 . 

References (Modern). Ci ktics, vol. i, pp. 175-275. (Ikoi f, (ten-volume ed.), 
vol. ii, pp. 259-377. AifiJOTT, vol. i, chaps, vi-viii. Holm, vol. i, chaps, xv-xvii. 
Allcroft and Masom, luirly Grecian Jliitory, chap.s. viii, xi. Oman, IJistory 
of Greece, chaps, vii, viii. Bury, History of Greece, chap. iii. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Argos and King I’heidon : Holm, vol. i, 
chap, xvii, pp. 202-20S ; Bury, History of Greece, chap, iii, pp. 139-144. 2. The 
Helots of I^conia; Thucydides, iv, 80 ; Plutarch, xxvii ; Grotc, vol. ii, 
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5 .Argos was a Dorian city in Argolis which, under her celebrated king Pheidon, held 
before the supremacy of Sparta, the leadership in the Peloponnesus. 
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THE AGE OF COLONIZATION AND OF TYRANNIES 

I. THK A(iK OF CC)LONlZATI( )N (Aiiour 750-600 

178. Causes of Greek Colonization. 'I'he latter half of the eighth 
and the seventh eentury li.c. constituted a period in (ireek history 
marked hy great activity in the establishment of colonies. 'Fhis 
expansion movememt of the (ireek rac'c forms an important chapter 
not only in Hellenic hut also in general historv. 

'The inciting causes of (ireek colonization at the period nameeP 
were various. Oiu' was the growth in wealth of the cities of the 
homeland and the* consecjiu'nt expansion of their trade and com- 
merce. 'J'his development had created an eager desire for wealtli, 
and had givt'U hiilh to a spiiit of mercantile enterprise. Thousands 
were ready to take j)art in anv undertaking which seemc-d to offer 
a chance lor adventure or to open a way to the (juick accjuisition 
of riches. 

Another motive of emigration was supplied by the political unrest 
which at this time hik'd almost all the cities of (heece. 'I'he growth 
within their walls of a wealthy trading class, who naturallv desired to 
have a jiart in the government, brought this order in conflict with the 
oligarchs, who in most of the cities at this time held in their hands 
all political authoritv. 'The resulting contentions, issuing in the triumph 
now of this jiartv and now of that, or perhaj^s in the rise of a tyrant 
whose rule often bore heavilv on all oiders alike, created a large dis- 
contented class, who were readv to undergo the privations attending 
the founding of new homes in remote lands if only thereby they 
might secure freer conditions of life. 

1 \Vf arc ndt conoTiicd in the present ch.\pter witli the earlier emigration from 
continetAtal (iieece to tlu- I'.l.ind.s ami ea'.tern shoic-laiuls of the ,l’.t;ean (seet. i;2i. 

“ By the hortfliintl, .is we heie use the teim, we me.an the western shore of -Asia 
Minor, the islands of the -Bigean, and t iieece proper. 
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Other motiv^es blended with those already mentioned. There w'as 
the restless Greek spirit, the Greek love of adventure, which doubt- 
less impelled many of the young and ardent to embark in the under- 
takings. I'o this class especially did Sicily and the other little-known 
lands of the West present a peculiar attraction. 

I'o all these inciting causes of the great emigration must be added 
the aggressions of Sj)arta upon her neighbors in the reloponnesus. 
We have already seem that many of the Messenians, at the end of 
their first and again at the close of their second unsuccessful struggle 
with Sparta, joined the emigrants who just then were setting out for 
the colonies in the western seas (sect. 176). 

179. Relation of a Greek Colony to its Mother City. J'he history 
of the Greek colonies would be unintelligible without an understand- 
ing of the relation in which a Greek colony stood to the city semding 
out the emigrants. 'There was a fundamental dilTerence between 
Greek colonization and Roman. 'The Roman C'olony was subject 
to the authorit)' of the mother city. 'J'he emigrants remained ('iti- 
zens or sernicitizens of Rome. 'J'he Greek cedony, on the other 
hand, was, in almost all cases, whollv independent of its ]>arent city. 
'The Greek mind could not entertain the idea of one city as rightly 
ruling over another, even though that other were her own daughtiT 
colony.^ 

Rut while there were no j)olitical bonds uniting the nK)ther city 
and her daughter colonies, still the ccjlonies were attached to their 
parent country l)y ties of kinshij), of culture, and of filial ])ic“ty. 'J'he 
sacred fire on the altar of the new home was kindled from embers 
piously borne by the emigrants from the public hearth c)f the mother 
citv, and testified constantly that the citizens of the tw'o cities were 
members of the same though a divided family. 'J'hus by the ties of 
religion were the mother and the daughter city naturally drawn into 
close sympathy. 

1 Besides these independent colonies, however, which were united to the mother city 
by the ties of friendship and reverence alone, there was another ( lass of colonies Known 
as clcriuhics. The settlers in these did not lose their rights of citi/enship in the mother 
city, which retained full control of their affairs. Such settlements, however, were more 
properly garrisons than colonies, and were few in number compared with the independent 
communities. Athens had a number of such colonies. 
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The feeling that the colonists entertained for their mother country 
is shown by the names which they often gave to the prominent 
objects in and about their new home. Just as the affectionate 
memory of the liornes from which they had gone out prompted the 
New luigland colonists to rei)roducc in the new land the names of 
j)laces and obj(^cts dear to them in the old, so did the clierished 
remembrance of tlie land they had left lead the Greek emigrants 
to give to the streets and temples and fountains and hills of their 
new city the familiar and endeared names of the old home. 'J'he new 
city was simply '’a home away from home.” 

180. The Condition of the Mediterranean World Favorable to the 
Colonizing Movement. 'The Mediterranean lands were at this time, 
say during the eighth and sevcaith ('cnturies n.e., in a most favorable 
state for this colonizing movement of the Greeks. 'J'he cities of 
IMaenicia, the great rivals of the Greeks in maritime enterprise, had 
been cripj)led by successive blows from the Assyrian kings, who just 
now were pushing out their emi)irc to the Mediterranean. 'This 
laming of the mercantile activity of 'Pyre and Sidon left their trade 
and that of their colonies a prey to the Greeks. Jt should be noticed, 
howevc'r, that after the decline of the cities of Idicenicia, the Thami- 
cian colony of ('arthage on the African shore gradually grew into a 
new ccntcT of Semitic trade tind colonizing activity, and ])ractically 
shut the Greeks out of the greater part oJ the Mediterranean lying 
west of Sicily. 

Another circumstance was favorable to Greek colonization, 'i'he 
shores of the Mediterranean were at this time, speaking broadly, 
unoccupied. 'The great kingdoms of later times, Lydia, Persia, 
Macedonia, and Romiy had not yet arisen, or were still inland 
powers, and indifferent respecting the coast lands ; while the bar- 
barian tribes whose territories bordered upon the sea of course 
attached no sjiecial value to the harbors and commercial sites along 
their coasts. Put these peoples were advancing in culture and were 
beginning to feel a desire for the manufactures of foreign lands, and 
consequently had a strong motive for welcoming the Greek traders 
to their shores. So between the indifference of the Greeks respect- 
ing the hinterlands, and the indifference of the barbarians respecting 
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the shore-lands, the Greek settlements in general became what an old 
writer said of Massalia (sect. 186), ** a fringe of Greece clinging to the 
lands of the barbarians.’* 

181. The Chalcidian Colonies (about 750-650 B.C.). An early colo- 
nizing ground of the Cirecks was the Macedonian coast. Here a triple 
promontory juts far out into the H‘^gean. On this broken shore 
Clialcis of Eubcra, with the help of emigrants from other cities, 
founded so many colonies — thirtv-two owned her as their mother 
city — tliat the land became known as Cdialcidice.^ • 

One of the chief attractions of this shore to the Greek colonists 
was the rich copper, silver, and gold dei)osits. d'he immense slag 
heaps found there to-day bear witness to the former importance of 
the; mining industry of the region. 'J'he hills, too, were clothed with 
heavy forests whicli furnished excellent timber for shipbuilding, and 
this was an important item in the trade of the C.'halcidian colonies, 
sinc'e in many parts of Greece tim])er was scarce. 

'I'he ('haleidian colonies exercised a very important inlluence upon 
the course and develojjment of Gn^ek history, 'bhrough them it was, 
in large measure, that the inland tribes of Macedonia, parti('ularly the 
ruling class, became so deeply tinged with Hellenic culture.*'^ It was 
this circumstance which, as we shall learn, gave special historical 
signihcance to the Macedonian conquests of later limes, making 
them, as it did, something more than the mere destructive forays of 
barbarians. 

182. Colonies on the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Bosphorus. 

A second region full of attractions to the colonists of the enter- 
prising commercial cities of the mother country was that embrac- 
ing the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, together with the connecting 
sheet of water known to the Greeks as the J^ropontis — ’’ the vesti- 
bule of the I’ontus.” 'I'hesc water channels, forming as they do 
the gateway to the northern world, early drew the attention of the 
Greek traders. 

^ ]’otid.ra, however, one of the most important cities in Chalcidice, was a colony 
of I. orinth. 

'J'hus the (olonv of Stagira became the birthplace of the great philosopher Aristotle, 
who, through his father’s relation as physician to the Macedonian court, was selected as 
the tutor of the prince Alexander (sect, 278). 
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Here was founded, among other cities, Byzantium (658 B.c.). The 
city was built, under the special direction of the I )elphic oracle, on one 
of the most magnificent sites for a great emporium that the ancient 
world afforded. It was destined to a long and checkered history. 

183. Colonies in the Euxine Region, d'he tale of the Argonauts 
(sect. 1.12) shows that in i)rehistoric times the Greeks probably carried 
on trade with the shores of the l^uxinc. The chief ])roducts of the 
region were fish, grain, and cattle, besides timber, gold, copper, 
and iron. 

'rhe fisheries formed the basis of a very active and important trade. 
'Fhe fish markets of the Ionian cities oi ]uii()j)ean Greece and of 
Asia Minor, in which fish formed a chief article of diet among the 
pooi'cT ('lasses, were supplied in large measure by tlie products of 
these northern fisheries. So large was the trade in wheat and other 
cerCiils that we may call this Black Sea region the gianary of Greece 
in the same sense that North Africa and Kg>’pt were in later times 
called the granary of Rome. 

Still another object of commerce in the Faixine was slav’cs, one of 
the '' first necessaries ” of Greek life.' 'This region was a sort of slave- 
hunters* land — the Africa of Hellas. It supplied to a great degree 
the .slave markets of the Hellenic world. In the modern ('aucasian 
slave trade of the Mohammedan sultans we may recognize a survival 
of a commerce which was active twenty-live hundred years ago. 

I'iight)' colonies in the region of the Iwixine are said to have owned 
Miletus as their mother city. 'Fhe coast of the sea became so crowded 
with Greek cities, and the whole n'gion ^yas so astir with Greek 
enterprise, that the Greeks came to regard this (|uarter of the world, 
onc'e Icmked upon as so remote and inhospitable, as almost a part 
of the home country. When the 'I\n "Fhousand Greeks on their 
memorable retreat sighted, from the mountains of Armenia, the 
waters of the Ikmtus, they seemed to feel that they were already 
home (sect. 265). 

1 ” For those comnnuhties which are the first necessaries of existence, cattle and 
slaves, aie confesseillv supphed hv the districts around the Pontus in gieater pro- 
fusion and in better quality than .any other’’ (Polybius, iv, 38). Along \\ith these 
* necessaries ” Polybius names honey, wax, and salt-fish as ''luxuries.” 
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184. Colonies on the Ionian Islands and the Adjacent Shores. At 

the same time that the tide of migration was flowing towards the 
north it was also flowing tow'ards the west and covering with a deposit 
of Greek population the Ionian Islands and the coasts of southern 
Italy and Sicily. 

The group of islands lying off the western coast of Greece, known 
as the Ionian Isles, together with the adjacent continental shores, 



formed an important region of Greek colonization. ( 'orinth, as was 
natural from her position, took a prominent part in the establishment 
of colonies here. One of the most important of her settlements was 
C'*icyra. The relations of this colony to its mother city was very 
unfilial, and a quarrel between them w'as one of the immediate causes 
of the Peloponnesian War (sect 249 ). 
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The colonies on the Ionian Islands were the halfway station to 
Italy, and it was by the way of these settlements that Italy during the 
era of colonization received a large and steady stream of immigrants. 

185. Colonies in Southern Italy: Magna Graecia. At this time 
Italy, with the exception of Etruria on the western coast, was occu- 
pied by tribes that had made but little progress in culture. The 
power of Rome had not yet risen. Hence the land was practically 
open to settlement by any 
superior or enterprising race. 




Fio. 96. Ruined Temples at 
P/ESTUM 

I’aestum was the Greek Posidonia, in 
Lucania. These ruins, which stand to- 
day on a desolate plain, form the most 
noteworthy existing monuments of the 
early Greek occupation of southern Italy 


Consequently it is not surprising that during the Greek colonizing 
era southern Italy became so thickly set with Greek cities as to 
become known as Magna Greecia (Great Greece). Here were 
founded during the latter part of the eighth century b.c. the impor- 
tant city of Taras, the Tarentum of the Romans (708 b.c.); the 
/^Eolian city of Sybaris (721 B.c.), noted for the luxurious life of 
its citizens, whence our term Sybante^ meaning a voluptuary ; ^ the 
great Croton (711 b.c.), distinguished for its schools of philosophy 
and its victors in the Olympic games ; and Rhegium (about 7 1 5 b. c.), 
the mother of statesmen, historians, poets, and artists. 

1 ” It was the habit, he [Plutarch] tells us, at Sybaris, to send out invitations with 
a year’s notice, in order that the ladies might have time to prepare a splendid toilet.” 
— Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek Worlds p. 384 
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Upon the western coast of the peninsula was the city of Caima' 
(Cyme), famed throughout the ancient world for its oracle and sibyl. 
This was probably the oldest Greek colony in Italy. Near Cyme was 
Neapolis, '' the new city (Naj)lcs), probably a colony of Cyme, situ- 
ated on one of the most picturescjue bays in lairope. All this shore 
was the scene of cultured Greek life and activity long before Rome 
was anything more than a cluster of rude hill-\ illages. 

The chief importance of the cities of Magna Gi:ecia for civilizatioii 
springs from their relations to Rornt*. d'hrough them, without doubt, 
the early Romans received many primary elements of culture, deriv- 
ing thence probably their knowledge of letters as well as of Greek 
constitutional law. 

186. Greek Colonies in Sicily and Southern Gaul. 'I'hc island of 
Sicily is in easy sight from the Italian shore. About the same time 
that the southern j)art of the peninsula was being tilled with Greek 
colonists, this island was also receiving a swarm of immigrants. ILae 
was planted by the Dorian Corinth the city of Syracuse (734 n.c.), 
which, before Rome had become great, waged war on equal terms 
with (iarthage. Upon the .southern shore of the island aro.se Acragas 
(Agrigentum), '' the fairest of the cities of men,’’ which became, after 
Syracuse, the most important of the Greek cities in Sicily. 

Sicily was the most disorderly and tumultuous ])art of Hellas. It 
was the "wild West” of the Hellenic work!. Jl was the land of 
romance and adventure, and seems to have drawn to itself the most 
untamed and venturesome spirits among the Greeks. 'I'o the grounds 
of disorder and strife existing among the Greek colonists themselves 
were added two other elements of discord — the native barbarians 
and the Phccnicians. 

That part of Gaul which touches the Mediterranean where the 
Rhone empties into the sea was another region occupied by Greek 
colonists. Here were established .several colonies, chief amoi g which 
was Massalia (about 600 b.c.), the modern Marseilles. It is from 
the advent of these Greek colonists, rather than from the passage of 
the Alps by the Roman legions centuries later, that we must date the 
beginnings of civilization in southern Gaul. The Romans in those 
parts built upon foundations laid by the Greeks. 
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187. Colonies in North Africa and Egypt : Cyrene and Naucratis. 

In the seventh century n.c. the Greeks, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Delphian Apollo, founded on the African coast, nearly 
opposite the island of Crete, the important colony of Cyrene, which 

became the metropolis 
of a large district 
known as Cyrenaica. 
The site of the city 
was one of the best 
on the African shore. 
The rain was so abun- 
lo(.. 07. Coin OK ('ykknk clant that the region 

was characterized as 

" llu! place where the sky leaks.” I'hc climate has changed greatly 
since the Creek period. 

In the Nile I )ella the Creeks early established the important station 
of Naucratis. This eolony was at the height of its prosperity in the 
sixth century 15 . c., although it certainly existed as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventh eentury. It was the gateway through which 
I lellenic influences passed into k'gypt and Kgyi)tian influences passed 
out into Creece. 

188. Place of the Colonies in Grecian History. I hc history of dis- 

persed Hellas is closely interwoven with that of continental Hellas. 
In truth, a large part of the his- 
tory of Creece would be unin- 
telligible should we lose sight of 
Creater Creece, just as a large 
part of the history of Fairojje 
since the seventeenth century 
caniK^t be understood without a Fie.. t)S. ('oi\ uk Corimh 

knowledge of (ireater luirope. 

In cedonial interests, rivalries, and jealousies we shall find the inciting 
cause of many of the contentions and wars between the cities of 
the homeland. 

Indeed, in its influence upon the social and intellectual development 
of mankind, the colonization movement which we have been tracing 
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may well be compared to that expansion of the English race which 
has established peoples of English speech and culture in so many 
lands and upon so many shores of both the Old and the New World. 
The Greek colonies were the outposts and radiating centers of Greek 
civilization. Through them at many ])oints of the Mediterranean 
world, as in southern Gaul, southern Italy, Macedonia, and 'I’hrace, 
Hellenic culture filtered into and quickened into a higher life the 
neighboring barbarism. 

II. THE TYRANNIES (Ahout 650-500 n.c.) 

189. The Character and Origin of the Greek Tyrannies. I he latter 
part of the period of Greek colonization corresponds very nearly to 
what has been called the Earlier Age of the 'Tyrants,” ^ of whom 
a word must here be said. 

In the heroic age pictured in the Homeric ]:)oems the preferred 
form of government among the Greeks was a ])atriarchal monarchy. 
'The Iliad (ii, 203-206) says, ” 'The rule of many is not a good thing; 
let us have one ruler only, — one king, --him to whom Zeus has 
given the scepter.” Hut by the dawn of the historic period, the })atri- 
archal monarchies of the Achiean Age had given f)lace, in almost all 
the Grecian cities, to oligarchies or aristocracies. A little later, just 
as the Homeric monarchies had been suf)erseded by oligarchies, so 
were these in many of the Greek cities superseded by tyrannies. 

By the term tyranfios (tyrant) the Greeks did not mc‘an one wIkj 
ruled harshly, but simply one who held the suprt*me authority in 
the stiite ilk'gally. Some of the Greek tyrants were beneficent rulers, 
though too often they were all that the name im})lies among us. 
'There was hardly an important Greek state* which did n(;t at one 
time or another fall into the hands of a Urant. 

'Hie causes that in .so many cities led to the overthrow of 'ligarchic 
rule and the establishment of government by a single per.^on wcae 

1 For a hundred years after the expulsion of the tyrants from Athens (scf t. 203) there 
wc e no tyrants in Greece proper, and for a f^reat part of this time tliere were no tyrants 
anywhere in the Greek world. In the fourth century 11. ( . tyrants arose again, particular!) 
in Sicily. This distribution in time of these rulers leads some historians to divide the 
tyrannies into an earlier and a later age. 
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various. A main cause, however, of the rise of tyrannies is found 
in the misrule of tlie oli^j^archs, into whose hands the royal author- 
ity of earlier times had passed, lly their selfish, cruel, and arbitrary 
administration of the government, they provoked the revolt of the 
people and invited destruction. 'The factions, too, into which they 
were divided weakened their authority and paved the v/ay for 
their fall. 

Working with the above causes to undermine the influence of 
the oligarchs, was the advance in intelligence and wealth of the 
trading classes in the mercantile and commercial states of Greece, 
especially in the Ionian cities, and their resulting discontent with 
the oppressive rule of the aristocratic families and desire to partici- 
pate in the government. 

Generally the person setting up a tyranny was some ambitious 
disappointed member of the aristocracy, who had held himself out as 
the (hamj)ion of the people, and who, aided by them, had succeeded 
in overturning tlu‘ haled government of the oligarchs. 

190. The Greek Feeling towards the Tyrants. The tyrants sat 
upon unstable thrones. The Greeks, alvvavs lovers of freedom, had 
an inextinguishable hatred of these despots.^ ]''urthermore, the odious 
vice's and atrocious crimes of some of them caused the whole class 
to be regarded with the utmost abhorrence — so much so that tyran- 
nicMde (that is, the killing of a tyrant) came to be regarded by the 
Greeks as a supremely virtuous act. The slayer of a tyrant was 
looked upon as a devoted patriot and preeminent hero (sect. 203 ). 

('onsenuently the tyrannies were, as a rule, short-lived, rarely 
lasting longer than three generations. They were usually violently 
overthrown, and democracies set up in their place, or the old oli- 
garchies reestablished. Speaking broadly, the Dorian cities preferred 
aristocratic government, and the Ionian cities democratic. 

Sparta, which state, as has been noted, never fell into the hands 
of a tyrant, was very active in aiding those cities that had been so 
unfortunate as to have their government usurped by despots to drive 

1 A Greek writer voices this feeling as follows; ”The mere word * tyrant’ involves 
the idea of everything that is wickedest, and includes every injustice and crime possible 
to mankind.” — Polybius, ii, 59 
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out the usurpers and to reestablish their aristocratic constitutions^ 
Athens, as we shall sec, on escaping from the tyranny under which 
she for a time rested, became the representative and the ardent 
champion of democracy. 

191. A Typical Tyrant: Periander of Corinth (625-585 B.c.). To 

repeat in detail the traditional accounts of all the tvrants tliat arose 
in the different cities of Hellas durin;^ the age of the tyrannies 
would be both wearisome and im|)rotitablc ; wearisome because the 
tales of the various despots ])()ssess a singular sameness, and un- 
profitable because these stories are often manifestly ('olored and 
distorted by pojrular jrrejudice and hatred, since tin; (1 reeks of a 
later time could hardly sjieak temperately of a t)'rant, so unuttcu'- 
ably odious to tliem was even the name itself. We shall therefore 
here simjily give in brief form the story of two or three of these 
unconstitutional rukas, who may be taken as fair representatives 
of their class. 

Among the most noted of the tyrants was Periander of (,'orinth 
(025-585; n. According to Herodotus, Jk.Tiander k'arned from 
d'hrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, the art of jilaying the tyrant safclv. 
He sent a messengcT to that despot to ask him the bt'st wav to 
conduct his government, d'hrasybulus is said to have conducted the 
envoy to a field of grain, and, as they walked through it, to have 
broken off and thrown away such heads as lifted tliemselves al)o\’e 
the others. Then, without a word, he dismissed (he messenger. d1ie 
man, returning to Ik*riander, rejiorted that he had hern able to 
secure from I'hrasybulus not a single word of advice, but told how 
singularly he had acted in destroying the best of his croji of grain. 
I’eriander understood the parable, and straightway began to destroy 
all those citizens whose heads overtopfied the others. 

Periander maintained a court which rivaled in sjilendor that of 
an oriental potentate. Tike many another tyrant, he was a ge nerous 
patron of artists and literary men. 


1 tier aim in this policy was to strengthen her own influence in these cities by pre- 
serving in them institutions like her own, and by keeping the control of their public 
affairs in the hands of a few families who should be under the necessity of looking to 
her for the support of their authority. 
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192. Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos (535-522 B.c.). Another tyrant 
whose deeds were noised throughout the Hellenic world, and the 
vicissitudes of whose career left a deep impression upon the Greek 
imagination, was Folycrates of Samos. 

J^)lycrates established his rule in Samos in the way so common 
with the tyrants — by overturning through violence the government 
of his own order, the oligarchs. Having made Samos his stronghold, 
I’olyerates coiKjuered many of the surrounding islands in the H‘’gean, 
togt'ther with several of the cities of the Asian mainland, and made 
liimself the liead of a maritime empire, which he maintained with 
a fleet that was the largest any Greek state had up to that time 
collected. 

Like Tcriander, I’olycrates maintained a magnificent court, to 
which he invited, among other persons of fame and learning, the 
celebrated lyric poet Anacreon, a native of Ionia, who seems to have 
enjoyed to the full the gay and easy life of a courtier, and who, 
inspired by the congenial atmosphere of his ])atron’s ]xilace, sang so 
voluptuously of love and wine and festivity that the term Anacreontic 
has come to be used to characterize all poetry overredolent of 
these themes. 

The astonishing good h)rtune and uninterrupted prosperity of 
I’olyciales awakcaied. according to Herodotus, the alarm of his 
friend and alb', Amasis, king of lygypt, who became convinced that 
such felicity in the lot of a mortal must awaken the envy of the 
gods (sc't't. accordingly bn^ke off his alliance with him. 

The issue justified the worst fears of Amasis. Tolycrates was 
lured to the Asian shore by a Persian satrap, a bitter enemy of his, 
and put to a shameful and cruel death. 

193. Benefits Conferred by the Tyrants upon Greek Civilization. 
The rule of the tvrants conferred upon Greek civilization some bene- 
fits which, perhaps, ccnild not have been so well secured under any 
other form of government. 

d'hus the tyrants, through the connections which they naturally 
formed with foreign kings and despots, broke the isolation in which 
the Greek cities up to this time had lived. Pheidon of Argos — a 
tyrant of the better class — was in close relations with the Lydian 
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kings; and Polycratcs, as we have seen, was the friend and ally of 
Amasis, king of Egypt Tliese connections between the courts of tlie 
tyrants and those of the rulers of oriental countries ojx'ued the cities 
of the Hellenic world to the influences of those lands of culture, 
widened their horizon, and enlarged the sphere of their commercial 
enterprise. 

Again, the tyrants, some of them at least, as, for cxamjde, Teriander 
of C'orinth, Polycrates of Samos, and Pisistratus of Athens, were 
liberal patrons of art and literature. Poetry and music flourished in 
the congenial atmosphere of their luxurious courts, while architecture 
was given a great imjndse by the public buildings and works which 
many of them undertook with a view of embellishing their capitals, 
or of winning the favor of the poorer classes l^y ert'ating oj)por- 
tunities for their employment. Thus it happened that the age of the 
tyrants wais a ptTiod marked by an unusually rapid advance of many 
of the Greek cities in their artistic, intellectual, and industrial life. 

In the political realm also the tyrants rendered eminent services 
to Greece. By depressing the (oligarchies and lifting tlie people, they 
created a sort of political ecpiality betw'een tlu‘se rival orders of 
society, and thereby helped to pave the way for the incoming of 
democracy. They were also active in the establishment of colonies, 
and so gave a great imj)ulse to that expansion movement of the 
Greek race which meant so much for Greek civilization. 

In still another way — in the wxiy im[)lied in I'imerson’s adage to 
the effect that bad kings help us, if only they arc bad enough — did 
the tyrants render a great service to the cause of constitutional 
government in the Greek cities. As w’e have sc'en, they rendered 
rule by a single person unrestrained by law' inexj^ressibly odious to 
the Greeks, and thus deepened their love for constitutional govern- 
ment and made them extremely watcliful of their freedom, d'he bare 
suspicion that any person w^as scheming to make himself a i\ rant was 
often enough to insure his immediate expulsion from the city or the 
inlliction of some worse punishment 

Selections from the Sources. IIerodotcs, iv, 1 50-1 53, 15^)-! 59 (on the part 
taken by the Delphic oracle in the founding of Cyrene). Thallon’s Readings^ 
chaps ii, iv; Davis’s Readings (Greece), pp. 99-102, 114-117. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE HISTORY OF ATHENS UP TO THE PERSIAN WARS 

194. The Beginnings of Athens. Four or five miles from the sea, 
a little hill, about one thousand feet in length and half as many in 
width, rises about one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
plains of Attica. The security afforded by this eminence doubtless 
led to its selection as a stronghold by the early settlers of the Attic 
plains. Here a few buildings, perched upon the summit of the rock 
and surrounded by a palisade, constituted the beginnings of the capital 
whose fame has spread over all the world. 

195. The Kings of Athens. In the prehistoric age Athens was 
ruled by kings, like the other Greek cities. The name of Theseus is 
one of the most noted of the regal line. "I'o him tradition ascribed 
the work of uniting the separate Attic villages or strongholds, twelve 
in number, into a single city-state, thus making all the villagers 
Athenian citizens.' The annexed or absorbed villages or towns kept 
their minor offices and their social and religious institutions. 

This prehistoric union of the Attic communities, however or by 
whomsoever effected, laid the basis of the greatness of Athens. 
How much the union meant for Athens, how it stood related to 
her ascendancy afterwards in Greece, is shown by the history of 
Thebes. Although holding the same relation to Boeotia that Athens 
held to Attica, Thebes never succeeded in uniting the Boeotian towns 

1 It was not an unusual thing for the Greeks to create a city in this way, and on the 
oi^er hand to destroy one by separating it into villages. 
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into a single city-state, and consequently fretted away her strength in 
constant bickerings and wars with them. 

196. The Archons. By the dawn of history the real power in the 
Athenian state had slipped out of the hands of the royal family and 
had come into the hands of the nobles. The old-time duties of the 
king had been assigned to magistrates chosen by the nobles from 
among themselves. A little after the opening of the seventh century 
we find a board of nine persons, called Archons, of whom the king 

in a subordinate posi- 
tion was one, stand- 
ing at the head of the 
Athenian state. The 
old Homeric mon- 
archy had become an 
oligarchy. 

197. The Council 
of the Areopagus and 
the General Assembly. 
Besides the board of 
Archons there was in 
K.o. 99. The Bema, or Orator’s Stand, on Athenian state at 

THE Pnyx Hill, Athens.* (From a photograph) ... 

this time a very im- 
portant tribunal, called the Council of the Areopagus.^ This council 
was a purely aristocratic body. Its members held office for life. 
The duty of the council was to see that the laws were duly observed, 
and to judge and punish great criminals. There was no appeal 
from its decisions. This council was, at the opening of the historic 
period, the real power in the Athenian state. 

In addition to the board of Archons and the Council of the 
Areopagus, there is some evidence of the existence of a general 
assembly (’EkkAi/o-iol, Ecclesia')^ in which all those who served in the 
heavy-armed forces of the state had a place. ^ 

I So called from the name of the hill"Apcioj xcIyos, ’’ Hill of Ares,” which was the 
assembling place of the council. It was "in the midst” of this hill that the Apostle Paul 
stood when he made his eloquent defense of Christianity (see Acts xvii, 22-31). 

* The meetings of the Ecclesia in early times, until the construction of the Theater 
of Dionysus (sect. 320), were held on a low hill to the west of the Acropolis, supposed 




Plate IX. The Acropolis of Athens. (From a photograph) 
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198. Classes in the Athenian State. I’hc leading class in the 
Athenian state were the nobles, or Eupatrids. 'I'hese men were 
wealthy landowners, a large part of the best soil of Attica, it is 
said, being held by them. As already shown, all political authority 
was in their hands. 

Teneath the nobles we find the body of the nominally free inhabi- 
tants. Many of them were tenants living in a condition little removed 
from serfdom upon the estates of the wealthy nobles. 'I'licy paid 
rent in kind to their landlords, and in case of failure to pay, they, 
together with their wives and children, might be seized by the ])ro- 
prietor and sold as slaves. ( )thers owned their little farms, but at 
the time of which we are speaking had fallen in debt to the wealthy 
class, their fields being heavily mortgaged to the money leiuka s. d'hus 
because c)f their wretched economic condition, as well as because of 
their exclusion from the government, tlu'se ('lasses among the common 
])eople were filled with bitterness towards the nobles and were ready 
for revolution. 

199. Draco’s Code (621 B.c.). It was ])robably to ejuiet the people 
and to save the state from anarchy^ that the nobles at this time 
appointed a jjerson named Draco, one of their own order, to write 
out and publish the lavss.*-^ In carrying into effect his commission, 
Draco })robably did little more than rediue existing ruk'S ajid cus- 
toms to a definite and written foiin. 'J'he laws as ])ublished were 
very severe. Death was the ])enalty for the smallest theft. 'I'his 
severit}' of the Draconian laws is what caused a later Athenian 
orator to say that they were written, ” not in ink, but in blood.” 
but Draco was not res[)onsible for their harshness; lu; made them 
no harslu'r than they were in their unwritten form. 

to hf identical with the so-called Tnyx IIill of tf)-day. On the I’nyx Hill may he seen a 
platlorrn mounted by steps, the whole cut out of the n.iti\e rock (h'lg. c^o)- d his rock 
pulpit IS believed to be the celebrated Di’ma of the Athenian oratc^rs. 

1 Taking advantage of the unrest in the state, (’ylon, a licli and ambitious noble, had 
just made an unsuccessful attempt to seize the supreme power (the Rebellion ol Cylon, 
(izS or G2\ 11. r.). 

2 I'p to this time the rules and customs of the city had been unwritten, and hence 
the baioatrid magistrates, who alone administered .the laws, coulcl and often did interpret 
them unfairly in favor of their own class. The people demanded that the customs should 
be put in writing and published, so that every one might know just what they were 
(cf. sect. 406). 
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There was one real and ^reat defect in Draco’s work. He did 
not accomplish anything in the way of land or economic reform, and 
thus did nothing to give relief to those who were struggling with 
poverty and were the victims of the harsh laws of debt. 

200. The Reforms of Solon (594 B.c.). d'his condition of the poorer 
classes made urgent some measures of relief. Once more, as in the 
time of Draco, the Athenians placed their laws in the hands of a 
single man to be remodeled as he might deem best. Solon, one 
of the noblest and best beloved of the so-called Seven W’isc Men 
(sect. 354), a man held in high e.stecm by all Athenians on account 
of distinguished public services, was selected to discharge this re- 
sponsible duty. He turned his attention first to relieving the misery 
of the debtor class. 1 fe canceled all debts for which the debtor 
had pledged his liberty, and set free all who had been sold into 
slavery for debt. Moreover, that there might never again be seen 
in Attica the spectacle of men dragged off in chains to be sold as 
slaves in payment of their debts, Solon prohibited the practice of 
securing debts on the body of the debtor. No .Athenian was ever 
after this sold for debt. 

Such was the most important of the economic reforms of Solon. ^ 
His constitutional reforms were equally wise and beneficent. 'I'he 
Ecclesia, or poiailar a.ssembly, was at this time composed of all those 
persons who were able to provide themselves with arms and armor ; 
that is to .say, of all the members of the three highest of the four 
propel ty classes into which the people were divided.* 'fhe fourth 
and poorest cla.ss, the 'I'hetes, were excluded. Solon opened the 
Ecclesia to them, giving them the right to vote, but not to hold 
office. An even more imjx)rtant constitutional change made by 
Solon was the establishment of popular courts of justice, whereby the 
magistrates became responsible to the people, who henceforth not 
onlv elected them, but judged them in case they did wrong. " The 
constitution of the judicial courts out of the whole people® was the 

1 According to some authorities Solon gave further relief to debtors by annulling all 
debts secured on land and by remitting a part of other debts. 

■-'"It IS doubtful whether Solon first instituted, or merely availed himself of the 
divisions of the citizens into the four classes."’ — Greenii)c;e, Roman Public Life 
(1901), p. 151 8 See sect. 242. 
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secret of democracy which Solon discovered. It is his title to fame in 
the history of the growth of popular government in Europe ” (Bury). 

Furthermore, Solon created a veiy^ important council composed 
of four hundred members, and hence called the ("ouncil of the Four 
Hundred.^ Its chief duty was to prepare measures to be laid before 
the public assembly. 

Besides his relief measures and constitutional reforms, Solon made 
various decrees in the interest of morality and good citizenship. He 
forbade evil speaking, at certain times and in certain ])laces, not 
only of the dead but also of the living ; forbade women to go about 
at night except in a wagon with a light carried before it ; forbade 
hired mourners at a funeral ; ruled that a son need not suj)port his 
father if the father had neglected to teach him a trade ; and decreed 
that any one failing to take sides in political party fights should forfeit 
his citizenship and be regarded as infamous." 

After having established his constitution and laws, in order to es- 
cape answering troublesome questions, Solon, according to Plutarch, 
left Athens and went abroad, h'ollowing the tradition current in his 
day, Plutarch makes him to have visited (’nesus (s(*('t. 102), and to 
have had with him the famous discussion on what constitutes true 
happiness.*’ All this is probably pure invention, for it is hardly pos- 
sible to make Solon and (.’nxisus contemporaries, but Jlutarch thinks 
that so g()od a story ought not to be given up because of so-called 
rules of chronology.” 

201. Pisistratus makes himself Tyrant of Athens ( 560 B.c.). 'fhe 
reforms of Solon naturally worked hard.ship to many pcrsfuis. 'J'hese 
became bitter enemies of the new order of things. Moreover, the 
reformed constitution failed to work smoothly. Taking advantage of 
the situation, Pisistratus, an ambitious noble and a neplu'w of the 
lawgiver Solon, resolved to seize the su])reme jxnver. d'his man 
courted popular favor and called himself ” the friend of the people.” 
One day having inflicted many wounds upon himself, he drove his 
chariot hastily into the public square, and pretended that he had 


1 Tins council replaced an earlier one consisting of four hundred and one members, 

2 Plutarch, Solon, xxi, xxii. 

8 Plutarch, Solon, xxvi, xxvii ; see also Herodotus, i, 30-33. 
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been thus set upon by the nobles, because of his devotion to the 
people’s cause. The people voted him a guard of fifty men. Under 
cover of raising this company, J’isistratus gathered a much larger 
force, seized the Acroj)olis, and made himself master of Athens, 
'i'hough twice expelled from the city, Pisistratus as often returned 
and reinstated himself in the tyranny. 

202. Character of the Rule of Pisistratus. Pisistratus gave Athens 
a mild rule, and under him the city enjoyed a period of great j^ros- 
[)erity. He may be taken as a type of the better class of fireek 
tyrants, and much that was said in an earlier chapter respecting the 
domestic and foreign policies of these rulers finds illustration in the 
circumstances of his reign. 

It was, as we hace seen, the general polic'y of the tyrants to 
strengthen themselvc's })y nuxins of foreign alliances. This we find 
Pisistratus doing. He caitered into alliance's with Sparta, I'hebes, 
Mac'cdonia, and other states. I'hrough tliese various connections 
Pisistratus made firmer his position both at home and abroad, while 
giving at the same time a wider range to the growing fame of 
Athens and enlarging the fic'ld of enterprise of the Athenian traders. 

Hut before all else was the tyrant, in imitation of so many t)ther.s 
of his class, a liheral patron of the gods and of art. He c'stiihlished 
or at least gave increased splendor to what was known as the Ureat 
I’anatheiuea,^ a festival held everv fourth year, in honor of Athens’ 
j)atron goddess Athena, a main feature of which was a brilliant pro- 
cession of youth carrving a rich robe woven bv Athenian maidens 
and matrons as a gift to the virgin goddess ; instituted a new festival 
in honor of Dionysus; and began at Athens the erection of a temple 
to Zeus ()lvmj)ius on such a magnificent scale that it remained 
ttinlinished until the resources of the Roman em])eror Hadrian, 
nearly seven hundred years later, carried the colossal building to 
completion. 

Nor did Idsistratus fail to follow the traditional policy of the tyrants 
in respect to the patronage of letters. He invited to his court the 
literary c:elehrities of the day. He is credited with having gathered 

1 An .innu.tl ft'stiv;il in honot of Uie same patron jjocldess continued to be celebrated 
as hitherto, but henceforth was known as the Lesser I’anathenaea. 
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the first public library at Athens, and is said to have caused the 
Homeric j:)oems to be collected and critically edited, 'rhese j)oems 
were thus given their final form — an event in the literarv history 
of Greece that has been likened in importance to the })iiblicati()n 
of King James’s version of the Bible in the literaiy history of the 
English ])eo]de. He is said also to have added to the embellishments 
of the Lyeeum, a sort of public park just outside the city walls, 
which in after times became one of 
the favorite resorts of the ])oets, 
philosophers, and pleasure seekers of 
the capital. 

203 . Expulsion of the Tyrants from 
Athens (510 b.c.). 'I'he two sons of 
Bisistratus, Ilippias and Hi])parchus. 
succeeded to his power. At first they 
emulated the examj)le of their father, 
and Athens flourished under their rule. 

But at length an unfortunate event 
gave an entirely different tone to the 
government. Hipparchus, having in- 
sulted a young noble named Harmo- 
dius, this man, in connection with 
his friend Aristogiton and some 
others, planned to assa.ssinate both 
the tyrants. Hipjxirchus was .slain, 
but the plans of the conspirators mis- 
carried as to Ilippias. Harmodius 
was struck down by the guards of the tyrants, and Aristogiton, after 
having been tortured in vain to force him to reveal the names of 
the other conspirators, was put to death. 

We have already spoken of how tyrannicide appeared to iiic (heek 
mind as an eminently prai.seworthy act (sect. 190). 'J'his is well illu.s- 
trated by the grateful and venerated remembrance in which Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton were ever held by the Athenians. Statues were 
raised in their honor fFig. 100), and the story of their deed was 
rehearsed to the youth as an incentive to patriotism and self-devotion. 



I-'ic. 100. Tni'. Atuinian 
Tvrannicidks, II MCMoDieS 

AND AKlS’/oCa jDN 


Marble statues in the Naples Mu- 
seum, recognized as ant ient ( oj)ies 
of the bronze statui-s sefupat /Vthens 
in commemoration of the assassina- 
tion of the tyrant 1 1 ipparchus 
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The plot had a most unhappy effect upon the disposition of 
Hippias. It caused him to become suspicious and severe. 1 1 is rule 
now became a tyranny indeed. With the help of the Spartans he 
was finally driven out of the city. 

204. The Reforms of Clisthenes (508 b.c.). Straightway upon the 
expulsion of the tyrant Hippias, old feuds between factions of the 
nobles broke out afresh. A prominent noble named Clisthenes, head 
of one of the factions, feeling that he was not receiving in the way 
of coveted office the recognition from his own order which his merits 
deserved, allied himself with the common people as their champion. 
He thus got control of affairs in the state. With power once in his 
hands he used it to remold the constitution into a form still more 
democratic than that given it by Solon. 

One of the most important of his measures was that by which he 
conferred citizenshij) upon a great body of poor Athenians who had 
hitherto bevn excludcxi from the rights of the city, and also ui:)on 
many resident aliens and freedmen. 'I'his measure, which was effected 
through a regrouping of the ])eople,^ made such radical changes in 
the constitution in the interests of the masses that C'listhenes has 
been called '' the second fouiuler of the Athenian democracy.” 

205. Ostracism. Among the other innovations or institutions 
generally ascribed to disthencs w'as the celebrated one known as 
ostracism, lly means of this process any person who had excited 
the suspicions or dis])leasurc of the people could, without trial, be 
banished from Athens for a period of ten years. Six thousand 

^ The population of Atiioa comprised originally four tribes {(pv’Kal) menrhership in 
Avhich was based on biith. In place of these four tribes Clisthenes formed ten new tribes 
in which he eniolled all fiee native Athenians, including, it would seem, many resident 
aliens and ernam ipafed stives, 'i'hesc new tribes, whu h were practically geographical 
ilivisions of Attua, weie e:u h m.tde up of a number of local subdivisions called or 

townslups. 'I'he denies constituting anv given tribe were scattered about Attica. 'I'he 
object of this was to break up the old factions, and also to give each tribe some territory 
in or near Athens, so that at least some of its members should be within easy reach of 
the meeting place <)f the I'.cclesia. Fitly men chosen by lot from each of the ten new 
tribes constituted a new Council of Five Hundred, which took the place of the old 
Council of bom Hundred (sect. 200). few years after the creation of these new tribes 
an important change was made in the organization of the army. In place of the four 
stratrp, or generals, who comm.mdcd the forces of the four old tribes, ten generals 
were now' elected, one by each of the ten new tribes. 
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votes ^ cast against any person in a meeting of the popular assembly 
was a decree of banishment The name of the person whose banish- 
ment was sought was written on a shell or a piece of pottery, in 
Greek ostrakon (oo-rpuKoi/), whence the term ostracism . 

The design of this institution was to prevent the recurrence of such 
a usurpation as that of Tisistratus. It was first used to get rid of 
some of tlie old friends of the ex-tyrant llippias, who, the Athenians 
had reason to believe, were plotting for his return. Later the vote 
came to be cmjdoyed, as a rule, simjdy to settle disputes between 
rival leaders of political parties, d'hus the vote merely expressed 
political preference, the ostracized person being simply the defeated 
candidate for popular favor. No stigma or disgrace attached to him. 

d'he power that the device of ostracism lodged in the hands of 
the people was not always wisely used, and some of the ablest and 
most patriotic statesmen of Athens were sent into exile through 
the influence of some demagogue who for the moment had caught 
the popular ear.“ 

206. Sparta Opposes the Athenian Democracy. 'J'he aristocratic 
partv at Athens was naturally bitterly opposed to all thc*se demo- 
cratic innovations, 'fhe Spartans also viewed with discjuiet and 
jealousy this rapid growth of the Athenian democi'acy, and, inviting 
llippias over from Asia, tried to overthrow the new' government and 
restore him to power. Lut they did not succei*d in their purpose, 
because their allies refused to aid them in such an undertaking, and 
llippias went away t(^ I’ersia to seek aid of King Larins. We shall 
hear of him again. 

Selections from the Sources. Ph takmi, Ar/s io i i e, .-////evz/V/;/ (' otr - 

st/tutiou, 13-19. Thallon’s pp. 113-1 15; Davis’s Keadinics ((ircccc), 

pp. 117-129; Fling’s Sottree Jtook, ]>p. 77-97. 

1 Or possibly the largest vote cast against any person in an assembly of not less than 
six thousand citizens. 'I'he authorities are not clear. 

- The institution was short-lived. It was resorted to ft^r the last time during the 
Peloponnesian W ar ('418 H.C.). d’he people then, in a freak, ostracized a man. Hyper- 
bolus by name, whom all admitted to be the meanest man in Athens, d'his, it is saui, 
was regarded as such a degradation of the institution, as well as such an honor to the 
mean man, that never thereafter did the Athenians degrade a good man or honor a bad 
one by a resort to the measure. 
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References (Modern). Ccrtius, vol. i, pp. 316-431. Grote (ten-volume 
ed.), vol. ii, pp. 422-529; vol. in, pp. 324-398. Ahhott, vol. i, chaps, ix, xiii, 
XV. The accounts of the Athenian con.stitution in Curtius, Grote, and Abbott, 
which were written before the di.scovery of the Aristotelian treatise, must 
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of the market of the world by .Attic wares.”) : The Annual of the /British School 
at Athcn\, No. xi, pp. 224 ff., ” 'I'lie Distribution of Attic Vases”; Fowler and 
Wheeler, Greek Archi£oU\i^y, pp. 471-506. 
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HELLAS OVERSHADOWED BY THE RISE OF PERSIA : 
PRELUDE TO THE PERSIAN WARS 

207. The Real Cause of the Persian Wars. In a forcgoinj^: chapter 
on Greek colonization we showed how the expansive ener|;ies of the 
Greek lacc, chiefly during the eighth and seventh centuries n.c., 
covered the islands and shores of the Mediterranean woild with 
a free, liberty-loving, progressive, and ever-growing j^opulation of 
Hellenic speech and culture. 

I’he first half of the sixth century had barely passed before this 
promising exj)ansion movement was first checked and then seriously 
cramped by the rise of a great dc*spotic Asiatic jxjvver, the I’ersian 
himpire, which, pushing outward from its central seat on the table- 
lands of Iran to the ykigean Sea, before the close of the century had 
subjugated the Greek cities of Asia Minor and was threalcaiing to 
overwhelm in like manner those of l^iuropean Greece. Here must be 
sought tile real cause of the memorable wars between 1 lellas and Persia. 

To understand, then, the character and imj)ort of the contest which 
we arc approaching, we must now turn from our study of the rising 
cities of Greece in order to cast a glance at this cf)lossal empire whose 
giant shadow was thus darkening the bright Hellenic world, and whose 
steady encroachments upon the Greek cities threatened t(; leave the 
Greeks no standing room on the earth. 

As we have already watched from the standpoint of the oriental 
world the rise of the Persian Empire (Chapter JXj, we .shall here 
notice only those conquests of the Persian kings which ('oncerned 
the Hellenic race, in whose fortunes we cannot now but feel an 
absorbing interest. 

208. Conquest by Cyrus of the Asiatic Greek Cities (546-544 B.c.).- 

It w’ill be recalled that the Persian Icmpire was founded by Cyrus the 
Great (sect 102), and that among the states of Asia Minor which he 

187 
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brought under his dominion was the kingdom of Lydia. The Greek 
cities of the Asian coast which had formed part of the Lydian king- 
dom soon realized of what serious concern to them was the revolution 
that had transferred authority in Asia Minor from Lydian to Persian 
hands. Cyrus had asked them to join him in his war against Croesus, 
but all except Miletus, satisfied with the easy conditions which that king 
had imposed upon them, refused to listen to any proposal of the kind. 

Upon the downfall of Creesus, these cities hastened to offer sub- 
mission to the conciueror, asking that he would allow them to retain 
all the privileges which they had enjoyed under the Lydian monarchy, 
('yrus refused their petition. Thereupon they closed their gates 
against him, and resolved to fight for their liberties. In a short time, 
however, all were reduced to submission. 

Many of the Tonians, rather than live in Ionia as slaves, abandoned 
their old homes and sought new ones among the colonies of Western 
Hellas and on the 'khracian shore. All the remaining inhabitants of 
the Asian Greek cities, together with those of the large islands 
of (liios and I.esbos, became subjects of the I’ersian king. The 
cities retained the management of their own affairs, under such gov- 
ernments as tliey chanced to have, but were forced to j)ay tribute, 
and to furnish contingents to the army of their master. 

Thus at one I3I0W was the whole of the eastern shf>re of the 
.d''gcan, the cradle and home of the earliest development in Greek 
poetry, })hilosophy, and art, severed from the Hellenic world. 

209. Conquest of Phoenicia, Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene by Camby- 
ses (529-522 B.C.). ITndcr Cyrus’ son, Cambvses, the Persian j)ower 
pressed still more licavily upon the Greek world. 

Cambvses first brought the cities of Phcenicia under his authority, 
and thus obtained control of thtar large naval resources. Straightway 
their galleys were ordered to be put in readiness to aid in the pro- 
posed subjection of Egypt. To the PlKxmician fleet when collected 
was added a large contingent of ships furnished by the Asian Greeks, 
who were thus compelled to assist their master in reducing to slaven’ 
the rest of the world. Cyprus, a dependency of Egypt, was now con- 
queied, and the naval strength of that island added to the already 
formidable armament of the Persian king. 
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Supported by his fleet, Cambyses marched his army from Syria 
into Egypt and, as already stated (sect. 103), speedily brought that 
country under his control. I’he conquest of higypt drew after it the 
subjection to the Persian power of the Greek colonics of Cyrene and 
Barca on the African coast. 

'i'his extension of the authority of the IVrsian king over IMiocnicia, 
C'yprus, Egypt, and the Greek colonies of the African shore, was 
another severe blow to Greek interests and Greek independence. 
'I'he naval armaments of all these maritime countries were now sub- 
ject to the orders of the Persian despot, and were ready to be turned 
against those of the Greeks who still were free. 

210. Destruction of the Sea Power of Polycrates in the ^gean 
(522 B.c.), But it was the extension of the Persian authority in the 
West that most intimately concerned the Greek world. 'I’he year 
preceding the accession of Darius I to the Jkasian throne had wit- 
nessed the fall of Polycrates (sect. 192) and the virtual destruction of 
his maritime emjjire in the yhigean. 

The dominion of Polycrates was scarcely more, it is true, than 
a piratical sea power; yet it was a Greek state, and might have 
proved, in the critical time fast approaching, an elfectual barrier 
in the H'igean against the barbarian wave of concjiiest which now 
threatened to overwhelm with irretrievable ruin even the cities of 
European Greece. 

211. The Scythian Expedition of Darius I; Conquests in Europe 
( 513 ? B.C.). The growing anxiety of the Grei'ks in the homeland 
was intensified by the passage of the Bosphorus, about the year 
513 n. c., by an immense Persian army led by Darius in person, 
whose purpose was the subjection of Thrace and the chastisement 
of the Scythians, old foes of the Asian peoides, iiihabiting the lands 
north of the Lower Danube and the bleak steppes which conqjrise 
South Russia of to-day. 

The outcome of this expedition was the addition of both d'hrace 
and Macedonia, together with important islands in the northern 
cEgean, to the Persian Empire, and the advance of its western 
frontier to the passes of the mountains which guard Greece on 
tlie nortli. 
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The greater part of the shores of the Aegean was now in the pos- 
session of the Orcat King.^ 'Lhat sea which had so long been the 
spec:ial arena of Oreek activity and Oreek achievement had become 
practically a Ika'sian lake. Moreover, through the loss of the Helles- 
pontine regions the Oreeks were cut off from the l^mxine, which had 
come to be such an important part of the Hellenic world. 

212. The Rise of the Persian Power in the East Synchronizes with 
the Rise of the Power of Carthage in the West. At the same time 
that the Hreeks of the eastern Mediterranean were thus falling under 
the yoke of the Persians, and the liberty of the cities in the home- 
land was being threatened with extinction, the (1 reeks in Sicily were 
being hard ])ressed by another barbarian people, the Ph(enicians. 
The power of ('arthage was rising, and the (Ireek cities of Sicily 
were just now engaging in a doubtful contest with her for the p(ns- 
session of the island. Thus all round the horizon threatening clouds 
were darkening the once bright ])rospects of the Hellenic world. 

It was, indeed, a critic'al moment in the history of the (Ireek race. 
As Ranke says, "It cannot be denied that the energetic Greek world 
was in danger of being crushed in the course of its vigorous 
develo{)inent.” 

Selections from the Sources. IIi kodoh s, j, 15J, 153; iv, 1^7 (will affoid 
a glimpse into the thought of the tunes), 'riiallon’s j)j). H7 -I5.t. 

References (Modern). (’i uiirs, \ol. ii, pj). (Ikoik (ten-volume 

eel ), vol. iii, pj). V)()-4()i. lIoi.M, vol. i, chap. xxm. thl \N, Jli.^torv of Oetor, 
pp. iiS-i.jO. ('o\, Tlii' (/V<v'/o iinJ /V;-W(7//s chap. iii. gcRV, Jfi\to)y of 
(irooio, PJ). |i. II \KKlsoN, Slo?y of (/Veoe, chaj). xx, j)}). 220-22^. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. ('ultme of the ,\siatic (Ireeks: Holm, vol. i. 
ehaj). xxiv, ” Hiowth of (iivek I’hilo.sophv, lateratiue, and .Art in Asia Mimm.” 
2. The sea power of I’olycrates and its end: ('urtius, vol. ii, pp. 1O0-172. 


1 Consult m.ip after p, yS, 
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THE PERSIAN WARS 
(500-479 B.C.) 

213. The Beginning of the Ionian Revolt (500 b. c.); the Burning 
of Sardis (499 B.C.). 'I'hc (Ircc'k cities reduced to servitude l)y I’ersia 
could neither long nor (juietly endure the loss of their indc'pendcncc. 
In the ) ear 500 ji.c. Ionia became the center of a widespread rebellion 
against the (ireat King. 

d'he Athenians sent IwtMity .sliips to the aid of their Ionian kins- 
mend Sardis was taken and laid in aslies. Defeated in battle, t])e 
Athenians, thoroughly disheartened, forsook their Ionian confederates 
and .sailed back to Athens. 

d'liis unfortunate expedition was destined to liave tremendous con- 
sequenc'es. 'J'he Athenians liad not only bunual Sardis, Imt '' liad .set 
the whole world on lire.” W hcsi the news of the affair reached Darius 
at .Susa, he asked, IIerod(gus tells u.s, who the Athenians were, and 
being informed, called for his bow, and jilacing an arrow on the 
string, shot upward into the sky, saying as he k-t lly the shaft, 
''Grant, () Zeus, that I may have vengc'ance on the Athenians.” 
After this .sjieech, he bade one of his scTvants every day whom his 
dinner was s])read to rejxxit to him three times these words ; " Master, 
remember the Athenians.” 

214. Spread of the Rebellion; the Fall of Miletus (494 b.c.). De- 
serted by the Athenians, the only course left to the lonians was to 
draw' as many cities as possible into the revolt. In this they had great 

1 The Eretrians of Eubtea joined the -Vthenians with five triremes. 
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success. The movement became widespread and threatened the 
destruction of the Persian power in all those regions where its 
yoke had been laid upon the neck of once free Hellenes. 

The military sources of the Great King were now collected for 
the suppression of the formidable rebellion. The Persian land and 
sea forces closed in around Miletus. After a k^ng siege the city 
was taken. Most of the men were slain, and the women and children 
were transported beyond the Euphrates, 

The cruel fate of Miletus stirred deeply the feelings of the Athe- 
nians. When, the year following the fall of the city, there was pre- 
sented in the theater at Athens a drama entitled the Capture of 
Afilrius^ the people were moved to tears, and afterwards lined the 
author ” for recalling to them their own misfortune.’* They also 
made a law forbidding the presentation of the piece again. 

'I'he remaining cities of Ionia shared the fate of Miletus. They 
were sacked and destroyed, and the fairest of the boys and maidens 
were carried off for the service of the Great King. Also all the Greek 
cities on the luiropean side of the Hellespont were taken and burned, 
and several important islands in the northern H'igean were harried. 

I'he lirst serious attempt of the enslaved Greeks to recover their 
lost freedom was thus suppressed. 'Phe eastern half of the Greek 
world, filled with the ruins of once flourishing cities, and bearing 
everywhere the cruel marks of barbaiian warfare, lay again in vas- 
salage to the Great King. The mild Ionian heavens did their part 
to heal the wounds : the waste j)laces were again in time built upon, 
and cities, such as E.phesus, bloomed again in great prosperity ; but 
as to a history of Ionia, that w^as for all time past.” ^ 

215. The First Expedition of Darius against Greece (492 B.c ). 
With the Ionian revolt crushed and punished, Darius determined to 
forestall all further trouble from the European Greeks by incor- 
porating Greece in the Persian Empire. Accordingly he sent heralds 
to the various Greek states to demand earth and W'ater, the Persian 
symbols of submission.* The weaker states gave the tokens required ; 

1 Curtius, Cricchische Gcschuhtc (6th ed.), vol. i, p. 629. 

2 W e fellow I'duard Meyer in bringing this embassy into connection with the 
ex[iedition of 492 n.c. instead of that of 490 n.c. Meyer believes Herodotus (vi, 481 
is wrong in connecting it with the second expedition. 
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but the Athenians and Spartans threw the envoys of the king into 
pits and wells and bade them help themselves to earth and water. 

A large land and naval armament was now fitted out and placed 
under the command of Mardonius, the son-in-law of Darius, for the 
subjugation of the cities that had not only refused to comply with 
the demand for earth and water, but had further violated the sanctity 
of ambassadors. The expedition was unfortunate. I'he land forces 
suffered severe losses at the hands of the barbarians of Thrace, and 
the fleet was wrecked by a violent storm off Mt. Athos (492 b.c.). 

216. The Second Expedition of Darius (490 b . c .). Undismayed by 
this disaster, Darius issued orders for the raising and cqui])ping of 
another and stronger armament. By the opening of the year 490 n.c. 
an army had been mustered for the second attempt upon Crecce.^ 
'rhis armament was entrusted to the command of the experienced 
generals Datis and Artaphernes, but was under the guidance of the 
traitor Ilippias (sect. 206). Transports bore tlie army from the coasts 
of Asia Minor over the yhigean towards the Grecian shores. 

After receiving the submission of the most important of the Cyc- 
lades, and capturing and sacking the city of Kretria upon the island 
of Euboea, the Persians landed at Marathon, barely one day^s journey 
from Athens. Here is a sheltered bay, which is edged by a crescent- 
shaped plain backed by the rugged ranges of Parnes and Pcntelicus. 
Upon this level ground the Persian generals, acting upon the advice 
of Plippias, drew up their army, flushed and confident with their 
recent successes. 

217. The Battle of Marathon (490 B.c,). The Athenians made sur- 
passing efforts to avert from their city the impending destruction. 
Instead of awaiting behind their walls the coming of the Persians, 
they decided to offer them battle in the open field at Marathon. 
Accordingly they marched out ten thousand strong. 

While the Athenians were getting ready for the fight, a fleet run- 
ner, Phidippides by name, was hurrying with a message to Sparta 
for aid. The practical value of the athletic training of the Greeks 

1 It is impossible to reach any certainty as to the size of the Persian army. The 
lowest figures given by any ancient authority is 210,000, while the estimates of modem 
military experts and historians vary from 200,000 to 20,000. This last number is the 
estimate of Eduard Meyer. 
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was now shown. In just ihirty-six hours Phidippides was in Sparta, 
which is one hundred and thirty-five or forty miles from Athens. 
Now it so happened that it lacked a few days of the full of the 
moon, durinfi^ which interval the Spartans, owing to an old super- 
stition, (larc'd not set out ui)on a military expedition.^ Nevertheless, 
tluy proinis(‘d aid, but marched from Sparta only in time to reach 
Athens after all was over. 

'The Platicans, however, firm and grateful friends of the Athenians 
on aciount of the proti'Ction accorrled them by Athens against the 



Thebans, no sooner had received their ap[)cal for help tlian they 
responded tc) a man, and joinetl them at Marathon with a thousand 
heavv-armed soldiers. 

'I'he Athenians and their faithful allies took up their position just 
where the hills of Pentelicus sink into the plain of Marathon, thus 
covering the road to Athens. 'I'he Persian army occupied the low 
ground in their front, while the transports covered the beach behind. 

1 Such is the reason assigned by Herodotus (vi, io6) for their delay. Modern his- 
toiians are divided in t>pinion as to whether or not the alleged excuse was anything more 
than a subtertuge. W’e sliail be less hkelv to legard it as a mere pretext, if we recall that 
even an Athenian general, in the very heydav of Athens’ intellectual life, acted on a like 
supeistition to his own tragic undoing and that of his city (sect. 261). 
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After a delay of a few days the battle was begun by the Greeks 
suddenly charging down upon the enemy’s lines, d'hese being broken 
and thrown into disorder by the onset, the Persians were driven 
with great slaughter to their ships. 

A legend of later origin tells how straightway after the batik', 
Miltiades, the Athenian general who was in supreme command, 
dispatched a courier to take news of the victory to Athens, d'hc 
messenger reached the city in a few hours, but so exhausted that, 
as the peojde pressed around him to hear the news he bore, he 
breatlied forth his life’’ with the words in whicli he aimounci'd 
the victory.^ 

Hut the danger was not yet ovt'r. d'lie Persians, instead of leturn- 
ing to the coast of Asia, sailed round to Athens, thinking to take tlie 
city before the Athenian army could return trom Marathon. Miltiades, 
however, informed by watchers on the hills of the movements of the 
enemv, straiglitway set out with lus little- army for the caj)ital, which 
he rt-ached just at evening, j^robably on the day following the fight 
at Marathon, 'khe next moriung when the Persian generals would 
ha\e made an attack upon Athens, tliey found themselves confronted 
by the same men who had beaten them back from the- Marathon 
shore. Shrinking from another e-ncounter with theses citizen soldiers, 
the Persians spread their sails and bore away for the Ionian shore. 

'J’hus the e'loud that had lowe-red so threateningly e>ver IJelhis was 
for a time dissipate*d. 'The me)st imp(jsing hone>rs were accorded to 
the lu-roes who had achieved the glorie)us victory, and the-ir name-s 
and deeds were transmitted to posterity in song and marble, d'lu! 
bodies of the one hundred and ninet}'-two Athetiians who had falk-n 
were buried on the field, and an enormous mound of earth was raised 
over them.- 

218. Results of the Battle of Marathon, d'he battle of Marathon 
is justly reckoned as one of the "decisive battles of the wo.’d.” It 
marks a turning point in the history of humanity. The battle decided 
that no longer the despoti.sm of the East, with its repression of all 
indiMdual action, but the freedom of the West, with all its incentives 

1 The modern ’’ Marathon race " owes its origin to this picturesque stor^'. 

2 Herodotus makes the loss of the Persians 6400, 
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to personal effort, should mark the future centuries of history. The 
tradition of the fi^ht forms the prelude of the story of human freedom. 

A^ain, by the victcjry Hellenic civilization was saved to mature its 
fruit, not h)r Hellas alone but for the world. We cannot conceive 
what ]Tiro[jean civilization would be like without those rich and vital- 
izing^ elements contributed to it by the (Ireek, and especially by 
the Athenian, genius. Put the germs of all these might have been 
smothered and destroyed had the barbarians won the day at Mara- 
thon. Ancient (Ireece, as a satraj^y of the Persian Empire, would 
certainly have become what modem (Ireece became as a ])rovince 
of the empire of the Ottoman 'Purks. 

Moreover, the overwhelming defeat which the handful of Athenian 
freemen had inllic'ted upon the hitherto invincible army of the (beat 
King broke the spell of the Persian name and destroyed forever the 
prestige of the Persian arms. 'The victory gave the ilellcnic peoj)les 
that ])osition of authority and preeminence that had been so long 
held by the successive races of the lOast. 

d'he great achievement further especially revealed the Athenians 
to themselves, d'he c'onsciousness of resources and powir became 
the insj)irati()n of their aftca* deeds. 'They did great things th(‘realter 
because they believed themselves able to do them, i^'rom the battle 
of Marathon dates the beginning of the great days of imiicrial Athens. 

219. Themistocles and his Naval Policy. At this time there came 
prcnninently forward at Athens a man whose genius, aided by favor- 
ing circumstances, was to create the naval greatness of the Athenian 
slate. 'I'his was 'Phemistoeles, a sagacious, farsighted, versatile states- 
man, who, in his own words, though he knew nothing of music and 
song, did know how of a small city to make a grcait one.” He wa.^ 
an ambitious man, whom '' the trophies of Miltiades robbed of sleep.” 

While many among the Athenians were inclined to believe that 
the battle of Marathon had freed Athens forever from the danger 
of another Persian attack, 'riiemistocles was clear-sighted enough to 
perceive that that battle was only the beginning of a tremendous 
struggle between Hellas and Persia, and the signal for still another 
and more fonnidable invasion of Clreecc by the barbarians. Hence 
he labored incessantly to persuade the Athenians to strengthen their 
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navy, which they had begun to build after the fall of Miletus, as the 
only reliable defense of Hellas against subjection to the Persian power. 

220. Aristides Opposes the Policy of Themistocles and is Ostracized 
(483 B.C.). Themistocles was opposed in this policy by Aristides, called 
the Just, a man of the most scrupulous integrity, who feared that 
Athens would make a serious mistake if she converted her land force 
into a naval armament. This seemed to him a wide departure from 
the traditions of the fathers. The contention grew so sharp between 
the two that ostracism was called into use to decide the matter. Six 
thousand votes were cast against Aristides, and he was sent into exile. 



Fig. ioi. Ostrakon with Name of Themistocles. (British Museum) 

This recently discovered ostrakon (potsherd) is probably one that was cast against 
Themistocles at the time Aristides was ostracized 

It is related that while the vote that ostracized him was being taken 
in the assembly, an illiterate peasant, who was a stranger to Aristides, 
asked him to write the name of Aristides upon his tablet. As he 
placed the name upon the shell, the statesman asked the man what 
wrong Aristides had ever done him. ” None,” replied the voter ; " I do 
not even know him ; but I am tired of hearing him called the Just.” 

After the banishment of Aristides, Themistocles was free to carry 
out his naval policy, and soon Athens had the largest fleet of any 
Greek city, with a splendid harbor at Piraeus.^ These ships, as we 
shall learn soon, were the salvation of Athens and of Greece. 

1 Circumstances happily concurred in the advancement of Themistocles’ plans. Just 
at this time there was a large sum of money in the treasury of the city, which had been 
derived from the public silver mines at Laurium, in the southeastern part of Attica. This 
money was about to be divided among the citizens; Themistocles persuaded them to 
devote it to the building of warships. 
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221. Xerxes* Preparations to Invade Greece. No sooner had the 
news of the disaster at Maratlion been carried to Darius than he 
began to make gigantic preparations to avenge this second defeat 
and humiliation. Jkit in the midst of these plans for the punishment 
of the presum[)tuous Greeks his reign was cut short by death, and 
his son Xerxes came to the throne. 

Urged on by his nobles as well as by exiled Greeks at his court, 
who sought to gratify ambition or enjoy revenge in the humiliation 
and ruin of their native land, Xerxes, though at first disinclined to 
enter into a contest with the Greeks, at length ordered the prepara- 
tions begun by his father to be pushed forward with the utmost energy. 
lM)r eight years all Asia was astir with the work of preparation. Levies 
were made upon all the provinces that acknowledged the authority of 
the Great King, from India to Macedonia, from the regions of the 
Oxus to those of the U))pcr Nile. hYom all the maritime states u]X)n 
the Mediterranean were demanded vast contingents of war galleys, 
transport ships, and naval stores. 

While these land and sea forces were being gathered and ecpiipped, 
gigantic works were in progress on the 'J'hracian coast and on the 
Hellespont to insure the safcMy and facilitate* the march of the coming 
hosts. It will be retxillcd that the expedition of Mardonius was ruined 
by the tlcst ruction of his {U‘et in rounding the ])romontory of Mount 
Athos (sect. 215). d'hat the wxirships and transports of the* present 
armanu'ut, upon the saf(‘ty of which the success of his undertaking 
so wht)lly de*pended, might not be exj)ose(l to the dangers of a 
passage around this projecting tongue of land, Xerxes determined 
to dig a canal across the neck of the isthmus. This great work 
consumed three years, d'races of the cutting may be seen to-day. 

At the .same time that the canal at Mount Athos was being 
excavated, a still more gigantic work was in progress upon the 
IIclles{)ont. Here Europe was being bound to Asia by a double 
bridge of boats, probablv at a point where the strait is about 
one and a half miles in width. 'Ehis work was in the hands of 
Egyptian and Phoenician artisans. 

Py the spring of the year 481 R.c. the preparations for the 
long-talked-of expedition were about completed, and in the fall 
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of that year we find Xerxes upon his wav to Sardis, which had 
been selected as tlie rendezvous of the contin<;cnts of the great 
army of invasion. 

Just as Xerxes was about to march from Sardis, news was 
brought to him that tlie bridges across the Hellespont had been 
broken by a violent storm. Herodotus relates that Xerxes was 
thrown into a great passion by this intelligence, and ordered the 
architects of the bridges to be put to death and the IIctk'S])ont 
to be scourged with three hundred lashes. The scourgeas cariital 
out obediently the orders of their master, and as they lashed the 
traiUjrous and rcln'llious waters cursed them 'Mn non-Hellenic and 
blasphemous words,’’ 

222. Disunion of the Greeks; Congress at Corinth (481 B.C.). 

Startling rumors of the gigantic pre[)arations that the Persian king 
was making to crush them were constantly borne at'ross the zEgean 
to the ears of the Greeks in luirope. Innally came intt'lligence 
that Xerxes was about to begin his march. Something must now 
be done to meet the imj)ending danger. Mainly through the exer- 
tions of Themistoclcs, a council of the Greek cities was convened 
at Corinth in the fall of 481 n.c. 

Put on account of feuds, jealousies, and party spirit, only a small 
number of the states of Hellas could be brought to unite their 
resources against the barbarians; and even the strength of the citi(“s 
that entered into the alliance was divided by party spirit. 'Fhe friends 
of aristocratic government were almost invariably friends of Persia, 
because the Persian king looked vith more favor ui)on aristocratic 
than democratic government in his subject Greek cities, d'hus, for 
the sake of a party victoiy, the oligarchs were ready to betray their 
countrv into the hands of the barbarians. 

Furthermore, the Delphian oracle was wanting in courage — to 
the managers of the shrine the situation doubtless looked desjjcrate, 
— and by its timid responses di.sheartened the j)atriot party. Put 
under the inspiration of ’Fhemistocles the patriots in convention at 
Corinth determined upon stout resistance to the barbarians. It 
was at first decided to concentrate a .strong force in the Vale of 
Tempe, and at that point to dispute the advance of the enemy ; but 
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this place having been found untenable, the first stand against the 
invaders was made at the Pass of Thermopylae. 

'rhe Spartans were given the chief command of both the land 
and the naval forces. The Athenians might fairly have insisted upon 
their right to the command of the allied fleet, but they patriotically 
waived their claim for the sake of harmony. 

223. The Passage of the Hellespont. With the first indications 
of the opening spring of 480 n. c., just ten years after the defeat at 



IMarathon, the vast Persian army was astir and concentrating from 
all points upon the Hellespont. The passage of this strait, as pictured 
to us in the inimitable narration of Herodotus, is one of the most 
dramatic of all the spectacles afforded by history. Herodotus affirms, 
with exaggeration doubtless, that for seven days and seven nights the 
bridges groaned beneath the living tide that Asia was pouring into 
Europe. 

Upon an extended plain called Doriscus, on the European shore, 
Xerxes drew up his vast army for review and census. The count 
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completed/ the immense army, attended along the shore by the fleet, 
marched forward through Thrace, and so on toward Greece. 

224. The Battle of Thermopylae (480 B.c.). Leading from d'hessaly 
into Central Greece is a narrow pass, pressed on one side by the sea 
and on the other by rugged mountain ridges. At the foot of the 
cliffs break forth several hot sj^rings, whence the name of the pass, 
Thermopylm (Hot Gates). 

At this point, in accordance with the decision of tlie C’orinthian 
congress, was offered the first resistance to the progress of the 
Persian army. Ixonidas, king of Sparta, willi thn'c hundred wS[)artan 
soldiers and about six thousand allies from different states, held the 
pass. As the (irecks were about to celebrate certain festivals which 
fell at just this time, and as no one thought that the fight at the pass 
would be decided so c|uickly as it actually was, this handful of men 
was left unsupported to hold in clieck the army of Xctxcs until the 
festival days were over.*-^ 

The Sj)artans could be driven from their advantageous position 
only by an attack in front, as the Grecian fleet ])revented Xerxes 
from landing a force in their rear. Before assaulting tluan, Xerxes 
summoned them to give up tlieir arms. 'I'lie answer of J.eonidas 
was, " Come and take them.’’ For two days the Ik'rsians tried to 
stoi'in the pass. But every attempt to for'ce the way was repulsed ; 
even the Ten 'Thousand Immortals,'’ the royal bodyguai'd, were hurkxl 
back from the Spartan front like waves from a cliff. 

t According to Herodotus, the land and naval forces of Xerxes amounted to 
2,0 7)000 men, besides about 2,000,000 slaves and attendants. It is c'ertain that thcf^e 
figures are a great exaggeration. Widely different estimates have* been made by rnodc-rn 
historians. Hduurd Meyer puts the land forces at mo, 000 and the naval forces at 750,000 
to 200,000. 'J'hese numbers take no account of camp follow(*rs. l-'or a .scholarly discus- 
sion of the question, see llic Classical Joumal^ vol. x a paper entitic-d 

''Thoughts on the Reliability of the Classical Writers, with .Special Kelerencc to the 
Size of the Army of Xeixes,” by Dr. John A. Scott. 

2 This is the explanation of the conduct of the allies given by Herodotus (\ ii, 206). 
Modern critics are inclined to the opinion that the plea of the SpaiUms respecting the 
observation of the festival days was a mere pretext, and that the real reason they and 
the othi r Peloponnesians — on whom the duty of providing the land forces chiefly rested, 
since the Athenians were on the water — did not .send a larger forte to the pass was be- 
cause it was their selfisli policy to make the real stand against the enemy at the Isthmus, 

8 'I'his body of picked soldiers was so called because its number was always kept up 
to ten thousand. 
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lEit an acl of treachery on the part of a native Greek, Ephialtes 
by name, '' the Judas of Greece/^ rendered unavailing all the bravery 
of the keepers of the pass. 'I'his man, hoping for a large reward, re- 
vealed to Xerxes a bypath leading over the mountain to the rear of 
the Greeks, 'J'he startling intelligence was brought to Leonidas that 
the Persians were di.*scending the mountain path in his rear. Realizing 
that the pass could no longer be held, the most of the allies now with- 
drew fiaan the place while opporl unity still remained ; but for Leonidas 
and his Spartan companions there could be no thought of retrtxit. 
Death in the jjass, the defense of which had been intrusted to them, 
was all that Spartan honor and Spartan law now left them, d'he next 
day, surrounded by the Persian host, they fought with desj:)erate valor; 
but, overwhelmed by mere numbers, they were slain to the last man. 
With them also perished seven hundred Thesj)ians who liad chosen 
death with their com})anions. 

'J'he tight at 'rhermo|nk'c echoed through all the after centuries of 
Grecian history. 'I'he Greeks felt that till llc'llas had gained great 
glory on thtit day whcai Tx'onidtis and his comptinions fell, and they 
gtive thetn a chief place among their national heroes. Memorial pillars 
marked for coming gi'uerations the sacred spot, while praising inscrip- 
tions tind epitaphs told in britd' phnises thi* story of the battle. Among 
these wtis an inscription in s])ecial memory of the Spartans who 
had fallen, which, commemorating at once Sparttm kiw and Spartan 
vtilor, read, ” Stranger, go tell the Lacedtemonians that we lie here in 
obedience to their commands I ” ^ 

225. The Athenians Abandon their City and Betake Themselves to 
their Ships. Athens now lay open to the invaders. The Peloponne- 
sians, thinking first of their own .safety, commenced throwing up 
defenses across the Isthmus of Corinth. Athens was thus left 
outside to care for herself. 

Counsels were now divided. The Delphian oracle had obscurely 

I While l.coiiiilas and his men were striving to hold the pass, the Circek fleet, 
stationed at Artemisium at the head of the island of Kubcea, was endeavoring to 
prevent the Persian fleet from entering the strait between the island and the mainland. 
Here for three d.iys the (Irceks fought the Persian ships (the battle of Artemisium), 
and then, upon receipt of the news that the pass was lost, retreated down the Eubcean 
straits, and came to anchor in the gulf of Salaniis, near Athens. 
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declared, ” When everything else in the land of Cecrops shall be 
taken, Zeus grants to Athena that the icnwdcn walls alone shall 
remain unconquered, to defend you and your children,” The oracle 
was believed to be, as was declared, '' firm as adamant.” 

But there were various opinions as to what was meant by the 
"wooden walls.” Some thought the J’ythian jiriestess directed the 
Athenians to seek refuge in the forests on the mountains ; others, 
that the oracle meant that they should defend the Acropolis, which 
in ancient times had been surrounded with a wooden palisade; but 
'J'hemistocles (who, it is thought, may have himself prompted the 
oracle) contended that the ships were plainly indicated. 

The last interpretation was acted upon. All the soldiers of Attica 
were crowded upon the vessels of the fleet at Salamis. 'J'he aged 
men, with the women and children, were carried out of the countiy 
to different places of safety. All the towns of Attica, with the capital, 
were thus abandoned to the conquerors. A few days afterwards the 
Pe’^sians entered upon the deserted plain, which they rendered more 
desolate by ravaging the fields and burning the empty towns. Athens 
shared the common fate, and her temjiles sank in flames. 

226. The Naval Battle of Salamis (480 B.c,). Just off the coast of 
Attica, separated from the mainland by a narrow [)assage of water, 
lies the island of Salamis. Here lay the (Ireek fleet, awaiting the 
Persian attack. 'Po hasten on the attack before dissemsions should 
divide the (Ireek forces, Themistoclcs resorted to the following strata- 
gem. He sent a messenger to Xerxes re])resenting that he hims(‘lf 
was ready to espouse the Persian cause, and advised an immediate 
attack on the allied fleet, which he represented as being in no condi- 
tion to make any formidable resistance. Xerxes was deceived. lie 
ordered an immediate attack. l^Vorn a lofty throne upon the shore 
he himself overlooked the scene and watched the result, d'he ]k*rsian 
fleet was broken to })ieces and two hundred of the ships destro) i-d.^ 

The blow was decisive. Xerxes, fearing that treachery might burn 
or break the Hellespontine bridges, instantly dispatched a hundred 
ships to protect them ; and then, leaving Mardonius with a large 

i The entire Persian fleet numbered about 750 vessels ; the Grecian, about 380 shipsi 
mostly triremes. 
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force to retrieve the disaster of Salamis, and effect, as he promised 
to do, the conquest of the rest of Greece, the monarch with a strong 
escort made an ignominious retreat into Asia. 

227. Mardonius Tries to Bribe the Athenians ; the Battle of Plataea 
(479 B.C.). With the opening of the spring of 479 n.c. Mardonius 
sent an embassy to Athens, promising the Athenians many things 
provided they would come over to the Persian side. The Athenians’ 
reply was, While the .sun holds his course in the heavens, we will 



never form a league with the Persian king.” Upon receiving this 
answer Mardonius, breaking up his camp in Thessaly, marched south, 
and, after ravaging Attica anew, withdrew into Boeotia. Here the 
Greeks confronted him with the largest army they had ever gathered.^ 
In the battle which followed (the battle of l^lakea), Mardonius was 
slain and his anny with great losses was put to flight. 

228. The Battle of Mycale (479 b.c.). Upon the same day, tradi- 
tion says, that the Greeks won the victoiy at Plataea they gained 
another over a Persian land and sea force at Cape Mycale in Ionia. 


1 Estimates of the number vary from 110,000 to 70,000. The Spartan Pausanias was 
in chief command. 
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This victory at Mycale was a fitting sequel to the one at Plataea : 
that had freed European Greece from the presence of the barbarians ; 
this, in the phrase of Herodotus, restored to Grecian freedom 
the Hellespont and the islands.” For straightway Samos, Chios, 
Lesbos, and other islands of the yEgean that had been in vassalage 
to Persia were now liberated, and received as members into the con- 
federacy of the patriot states of the mother land.^ 

229. Memorials and Trophies of the War. d hc glorious issue of 
the war caused a general burst of joy and exultation throughout 
Greece. Poets, artists, and orators 
all vied with one another in com- 
memorating the deeds of the heroes 
whose valor had warded off the im- 
pending danger. I'he poet Simon- 
ides^ composed immortal couplets 
for the monuments of the fallen 
heroes of ThermopyUe and Salamis ; 
the dramatist yh^schylus, who had 
fought at Marathon and perhaps 
at Salamis and Platma, erected an 
eternal monument in literature in 
his J'^ersians^ which, eight years 
after the battle, was presented at Athens before twenty thousand 
spectators, many of whom had had part in the fight ; and the great 
artist I\)lygnotus painted on the walls of a public porch at Athens 
the battle of Marathon. In truth, the great literature and art of the 
golden age of Athens were an imperishable memorial of the war. 

Nor did the pious Greeks think that the marvelous deliverance 
had been effected without the intervention of the gods in their behalf. 
'' A god,” sang Pindar, ”hath turned away the Tantalus stone hanging 
over Hellas.” Ilpon the Acropolis at Athens was erected a colossal 

1 On the very day of the battle of Salamis, according to tradition, Gelo, tyrant of 
Syracuse, gained a great victory in Sicily over the Carthaginians, who had arranged 
with Xerxes to attack the Greeks in the West at the same time that the Persians made 
their attack in the East- So that was a memorable day for Hellas. 

2 Simonides of Ceos (556-467 n.c.). 

8 This is the only Greek drama preserved to us which deals with contemporary history, 
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Statue of Athena, made from the brazen arms gathered from the field 
at Marathon, while within the sanctuary of the goddess were placed 
the broken cables of the Hellespontine bridges, 
at once a proud trophy of victory and a signal 
illustration of the divine punishment that had 
befallen the audacious and impious attempt 
to lay a yoke upon the sacred waters of the 
Hellespont. 

Lastly, to Apollo at Delphi was gratefully 
consecrated a tenth of the immense spoils from 
the field of Plataea. The gift was in the form 
of a golden tripod set on a bronze pedestal of 
twisted snakes. Upon the base of the support 
were inscribed the names of all the cities and 
states which had taken part in the war. Eight 
centuries after it was set up, this pedestal was 
carried off to Constantinople, probably by the 
Roman emperor Constantine the Great, and 
there it stands to-day (Fig. 112). 

Selections from the Sources. ^Eschylus, The 
Persians (an historical drama which celebrates the 
I* iG. 103. A Memorial victory of Salamis). Herodotus, v, 49-54 (Aris- 

OF THE Battle of tagoras pleads before Cleomenes). Plutarch, The- 

PLATiEA mistocles and Aristides. Thallon’s Readings^ pp. 1 54- 

The bronze pedestal, pre- 227 ; Davis’s Readings (Greece), pp. 130-198; Fling’s 
served at Constantino- Source Book 

pie, that supported the References (Modem). Curtius, vol. ii, pp. 201- 
golden tripod dedicated ^^2. Grote (ten-volume ed.), vol. iii, pp. 492-521 ; 
to the Delphic Apollo pp 1^294. Abrott, vol. ii, chaps, i-v. Holm, 

vol. ii, chaps, i-vi. Cox, The Greeks and the Persians. 
Creasy, Decisive Battles of the Worlds chap, i, ”The Battle of Marathon.” 
Church, Pictures from Greek Life and Story ^ chaps, iii-viii (for youthful 
readers). Teachers will find valuable topographical material in Grundy, The 
Great Persian JVar. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. The Delphic oracle given the Athenians at 
the beginning of the Persian War: Herodotus, vii, 140-143. 2. The trireme: 
Gulick, The Life of the Ancient Greeks^ chap, xv, pp. 199-205. 3. Themistocles 
in council and in battle at Salamis : Plutarch, Themistocles^ xi-xv. 
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THE MAKING OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

(479-445 B.C.) 

230. The Rebuilding of Athens ; the Fortifications of the Piraeus 
(478-477 B.C.). After the battle of Plata'a and tlie expulsion of the 
barbarians from (freeee, the Athenians who liad found an as\lLiin at 
Salamis, .']'>gina, and other places returned to Athens, d'hty found 
only a heaj) of ruins where their city had once stood. Cnder the lead 
of 'rhemistocles, the people with admirable spirit set themselv('S to 
the task of rc'building their homes and ereding new walls. 

dlic rival states of the Peloponnesian J.eague watched the pro 
C'cedings of the Athenians with the most jealous interest. 'The 
Sjjartans sent an embassy to dissuade them from rebuilding thc'ir 
walls, hypocritically assigning as (he ground of their interest in the 
matter their fear lest, in case of another I’ersian invasion, the city, 
if captured, should become a stronghold for the entany. Put the 
Athenians ])ersisted in their purpose, and soon had raised the wall 
to such a height that they could defy intcTference. 

At the same time that the work of restoration wais going on 
at Athens, the fortifications at Piranis were being enlarged and 
strengthened. I’hat Athens' supremacy de})en(k‘d uj)on (ontrol of 
the sea had novv become plain to all. ( '<jnse(|uently the haven town 
was surrounded with walls even surj)assing in strength the tk;w wadis 
of the upper city. The Pineus .soon grew int(^ a bustling commercial 
city, one of the chief centers of trade in the Hellenic world.^ 

1 A few years after this Thcmistoclcs fell into disfavor and was ostracized (^71 ii, c.). 
He finally bent his steps to Susa, the Persian capital. (s.ing Artaxerxes appointed him 
govt rnor of Magnesia in Asia Minor and made prov;.sion for his wants by assigning 
to tl- f c cities the duty of providing for his table : one was to furnish bread, a second 
wine, and a third meat. Plutarch relates that one day to the exile sat down to his richly 
loaded board he exclaimed, " How much we should have lost, my children, if we had 
not been ruined T' He died probably about 460 n. c. 
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231. The Formation of the Confederacy of Delos (477 b.c.). Soon 
after the battle of Mycale the Ionian slates, in order that they might 
be able to carry on more effectively the work to which they had set 
their hands, namely, the liberating of the (ireek cities yet in the 
powcT of the Persians, formed a league known as the Ck)nfedcracy 
of Delos. Sj)arta and her Peloponnesian allies were excluded from 
the league on account of the treachery of the Spartan Pausanias, 
who had been in command of the allied fleet. All the Asian cities of 
Ionia and yEolis, almost all the island towns of the /Egean, the cities 
of (dialcidice, together with those just set free along the Helles[)ont 
and the Posphorus, became members of the alliance. 'J'he league was 
a free association (A indc'pendent and ecjual states, about two hun- 
dred and sixty in number. Athens was to be the head of the ('on- 
federacy. Aristides was chosen as the first president. Matters of 
common concern were to be in the hands of a congress convened 
yearly in the sacred island of Delos and composed of delegates from 
all the cities. 

At D<.*los, also, in the temple of Apollo, was to be kept the 
common treasure chest, to which c*ach state was to make contri- 
bution according to its ability. W’hat proportion (»f the ships and 
money should be contributed by the several states lor carrying out 
the purposes of the union was left at liist entirely to the decision of 
Aristides, such was the confidence all jxissessed in his fairness and 
incorruptible integrity ; and so long as he retained control of the 
iiKitter, none of the allies ever had cause for comj)laint. 

'The formation of this Delian Ixxigue constitutes a ])rominent land- 
mark in Grecian history. It meant not simply the transfer from 
Sjiarta to Athens of leadership in the maritime affairs c)f Hellas. 
It meant that all the promises of Panhellenic union in the great 
alliance formed at C'orinth in 4S1 ic had come to naught. It 
mciint, since the I’elojjonnesian ('onfederaev still continued to exist, 
that henceforth Hellas was to be a house divided against itself. 

232. The Athenians Convert the Delian League into an Empire. 
The Confederacy of l')elos laid the basis of the imperial power of 
Athens, d'he Athenians mi.sused their authority as leaders of the 
league, and gradually, during the inteiwal between the formation of 
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the union and the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, reduced their 
allies to the condition of tributaries and subjects. 

Athens transformed the league into an ein})ire in the following 
manner. Lhe contributions assessed by Aristides upon the different 
members of the confederation consisted of ships for the larger states 
and of money payments for the smaller ones. Prom the first, Athens 
attended to this assessment matter, and saw to it that each member 
of the league made its proper contribution. 

After a while, some of the cities preferring to make a money ])ay- 
ment in lieu of ships, Athens accepted the commutation, and then, 
building the ships herself, added them to her owm navy. Thus the 
confederates disarmed themselves and armed their master. 

Very soon the restraints which Athens imposed upon her allies 
became irksome, and they began to refuse, one after another, to ])ay 
th(^ assessment in any form. Naxos, one of tlie ('yclades, was the 
first island to secede from the league (466 n.c.). Put Athens had 
no idea of admitting any such doctrine of state rights, and with lier 
powerful navy forced the Naxians to remain within the unif)n and to 
pay an increased tribute. 

What happened in the case of Naxos ha])j)ened in the case of 
other members of the confederation. Py the year 4 p) only 

three of the island members of the league Lesbos, ('bios, and 
Samos — still retained their indejK-ndence, 'J'hey alone of all the 
former allies did not pay tributt^. 

Even before the date last named fj^robably about 457 n. e.) the 
Athenians liad transferred the common treasur)' from Delos to 
Athims, and, diverting the tribute from its original purpose, were 
beginning to spend it, not in the prosecution of war against the 
barbarians, but in the carrv’ing on of home enterprises, as though 
the treasure were their owm revenue. About this time also the 
congress probably ceased to exist. 

dlius what had been simply a voluntary confederatirin of sovereign 
and independent cities wais converted into what was jiractically an 
absolute monarchy, with the Attic democracy as the imperial master. 
'Lhus did Athens become a ” tyrant city.” From being the liberator 
of the Greek cities she had become their enslaver. 
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233. Cimon and Pericles. Two of the most prominent of the 
Athenian leaders at this time were Cimon and Pericles. C'imon, 
son of Miltiades, was one c)f the most successful of the admirals 
to whom, after the expulsion of the Persians from Greece, was 
intrusted the command of the armaments designed to wrest from 
them the islands of tlu* /hi<^can and the Hellenic cities of the Asiatic 
coast. He was the leader of the aristocratic parly at Athens, and 
th(‘ friend of Sparta. H(‘ was hroad-mindc‘d, and his policy was the 



maintenance in Greece of a dual hegemony, Sparta being allowed 
leadership on land and Athens k'adership on the sea. 

Cimon was oj)posc'd i)v Pericles, who believed that such a double 
leadership was iinj)rac(i('able. 'The aim of his policy was to make 
.•\thens supreme not only on the .sea but also on the land. 'I'he popular- 
ity ot ('imon at last declined and he was ostracized. The fall of Cimon 
gave Pericles a free hand in the carrying out of his ambitious policy. 

234. Construction of the Long Walls. As a part of his maritime 
jiolicy, Pericles persuaded the Athenians to push to completion \vhat 
were known as the Tong Walls (about 457-455 H.c.), which united 
Athens to the port of Pirieus. By means of these great ramparts 





Plate X. The Pir^us and the Lx^ng Walls of Athens. (A restoration by Thiersch ) 
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Athens and her principal port, with the intervening land, were con- 
verted into a vast fortified district, capable in time of war of holding 
the entire population of Atticad W’itli her communication with the 
sea thus secured, and with a powerful navy at her command, Athens 
could bid defiance to her foes on sea and land. 

235. Pericles Tries in Vain to Create a Land Empire ; the Thirty 
Years’ Truce (445 b.c.). At the same time that rericlcs was making 
Athens’ supremacy by sea more secure, he was endeavoring to build 
up for her a land empire in Central (irccce. As Athenian influence 
in this quarter increased, Sparta became moie and more jealous, and 
strove to counteract it by enhancing the* ]X)wer of 'i'hebcs and b)’ lend- 
ing support to the aristocratic parly in the various cities of Ikeotia. 

'rhe contest between the two rivals was long and bitter. It was 
ended by what is known as the I’eace of rericlcs, or the 'J'hirty 
Years’ 'Pruce (445 JJy the terms of this treaty each of the 

rival cities was left at the head of the confederation it had formed, 
but neither was to interfere with the other's allies or give aid to its 
icvolted subjects. All disputes were to be settled by arbitration. 

'J'he real meaning of the triu'e was that Athens gave U]) her am- 
bition to estal^lish a land emj)ire and was henceforth to be content 
with supremacy on the seas. 

Selections from the Sources. Pi.ni aic h, and ('nnov. d'ncrYi)- 

inrs, 1, 90-93 (tells 1 k)\v Thernistoclcs outwitted Sj)arta). 'riuillon’s A\ui/nii;s^ 
pp. 241-268; Fling’s /><'(//’, pp. 144-159. 

References (Modern), ('crtii’s, vol. ii, jip. 353- t59. (Ikoik (tcn-voIumc 
ed.), vol. iv, ]ip. 330-437. Aniio'iT, vol. ii, pp. 243-,; i 5. 1 IoI.m, vol. li, chajis. vii- 
xiv: Ai.I.ckoI r, 77 //^ r, chajxs. viii, .x. ( //; e/ 0 ’;vvv<’, 

chaps, xxii-xxiv. Biiry, ]Ii\tory' of (Jrrtro, chap. viii. (Ox, 'J'/ic At/unnni 
I’.nipire (earlier chapter.s) ; and Lnu's of Athcniaft Stulcwuiiy ’’ Aristeides,” 
” Fhemistokles,” " I’ausanias,” ” Kimon.” (Ikrenidoi:, JAnulbook of (Jnek 
Constitutional Jliston'y chaj). vi, sect. 5. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. The walls of Athens and the Piraus ; Bury, 
Jhstoty of Greece, pp. 'Slp-'Sy-i 377 * -• Aristides the Just; his o^'^acisIn : 

Harrison, The Story of Greece, pp. 317-321. 3. The treachery of I’ausanias : 

Bury, History of Greece, pp. 317-321. 

1 ’t is probable that Cimon began the work on these defenses. The ramparts were 
built about two hundred feet apart, and were between four and five miles in length. 
They were twelve feet thick and thirty feet high, and w'cre defended by numerou.s 
towers, which, when Athens became crowded, were used as shops and private dwellings. 
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THE AGE OF PERICLES^ 

(445-431 B.C.) 

236. General Character of the Period, 'f'hc fourteen years imme- 
dialelv tollowin^ the 'I'hirty \’ ears’ 'rruce are usually designated as 
tlie Vc-ais of Teaee. Durin}^ this |)cri()d Athens was involved in only 
OIK* short war of note. And not only was tlu're i)eaec throughout 
the ('inpire of Atlu'us, hut also throu<4hout the Mediterranean world, 
'riu're was peace between the J*'aslern (Jreeks and the Persians, 
as well as hi'tween (he \\\‘S((*rn (deeks and the ( 'artha^inians. d'he 
rising city <d' Rome, too, was at peace with her nei^^hhors, d'hus 
there was pt*ace (hiou[;hout the world, as ha[:)pened a<;ain four cen- 
tuiies later in the ri'i^n of (he Roman emperor .Augustus. And as 
th.it later pcu'iod of peace marked the Eoldc'n .\oe of Rome, so did 
this earlier era mark the (lolden Aj;e of Atlu'us." 

'The epoc h, as wt* lu'ie limit it, embraced less than the lifetime of 
a single };eneiation, \e( its inlluence uj)on the civilization of the world 
(.an hardly be overrated. At this time .Athens was the center of 
the political, the artistic, and the int(‘lU‘etual life of the (ireek world. 
It was a " 1 K'llas in Hellas.” Duriipi^^ the short jieriod defined, it 
nourished the youth or the maturity of more r;reat men (among them 
the statesman Pericles, the artist I’hidias, the historians Herodotus and 
'riuicydides, the dramatists Sojihoeles and I'inripides, the philo.sophers 
.Anax.'igoras and Socrates — men wlio belong not to a single peoj)le 
but to humanity) than have been nourished in any other period of 
etjual length in the history of tlie world. 

1 I'lns is .i vcr\- classtic one. bv it is often meant the whole period 

ni.uked hv the inliiienee ol I’eticles. s.i\ from the assa.ssmation of the st.itesman 
bphialtes in 401 n.c . the death of IVneles in 420 H.c .; and again it is employed to 
designate the entire peiiod of .Xthenian aseendamy from the battle of I’lata^a to the 
outbieak of the I’eloponnesian War. 

- Lloyd, The Age 0/ J\ru/cj, vol. n, p, iii. 
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237. Pericles. Among all the distinguished men of this age 
Pericles stood prethuinent. Such was the impression he left upon 
the period that it is called after him the Periclean Age. Pericles was 
a man of illustrious ancestry. He possessed a mind of unusual facul- 
ties enriched and refined by culture. As a bov he had .seen Athens 
aflame at the time of the J’ersian invasion, and had felt the thrill and 


uplift of those great days. 'Jdie trivii 
not appeal to him. He never at- 
tended banquets, and never took a 
walk in the pleasant gardens and 
groves bevond the city gates, never 
lounged like vSocrates in the market- 
place, but walked straight from his 
home to the place of public business. 
He was a friend of the new Ionian 
culture just now becoming dominant 
at Athens, and delighted in the com- 
pany and conversation of men of 
intellect and scholarship.^ He was 
reser\a‘d and rarely spoke in the 
Kcclesia, ” keeping himself,’’ as ]*lu- 
tarch, quoting another, says, " like 
the Salaminian trireme, for great 
crises.” His lofty and impressive 
eloquence and severe and dignified 
bearing won for him the title of ” the 
Olympian.” So great was his influ- 
ence that, as d'huevdides asserts, under 
was in name a democracy but in fact 


il and transient things of life did 



Fu;. 104. Pi Ku 1 1 s 

him the Athenian gover nment 
an autoerat'v -- - the* rule of a 


single man. W't Pericles’ authority was simply that which genius 
and character justly confer. He ruled, as Plutarch puts it, by the art 
of persuasion. His throne was the Perna ( big. 99). 

238. The Demos. I'he people were at this period the searrec and 
fountain of all power. I'he reforms and revolutions of a century and 


1 Plutarch, Pir'uUs. 

2 The Salamima was a state trireme used only for imfjortant puldic services. 
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more had finally removed all restraints upon the will of the Demos, ^ 
and that will was now supreme. Every matter which concerned Athens 
and her empire was discussed and decided by the popular assembly. 
Never before in the history of the world had any people enjoyed 
such unrestricted political liberty as did the citizens of Athens at this 
time, and never before were any people, through so intimate a knowl- 
edge of public affairs, so well fitted to take part in the administration 
of government. 'I'he historian (irote gives as his opinion that the 
average Athenian citizen was better educated politically than the aver- 
age member of the House of ('ommons in his day.'"^ As a rule every 
citizen was ciualified to hold public office. At all events the Athenians 
acted upon this assumption, as is shown by their extremely democratic 
[iractice of filling almost all the public offices by the use of the lot. 
Only a very few positions — and these in the army and navy, which 
calk'd for special (pialifications — were filled by ballot or open voting. 

239. The Ecclesia. 'I’he center of the political life of Athens at this 
time, as at all others under the democracy, was the Ecclcsia. There 
is nothing like this body in the world to-day except in some of the 
little Swiss cantons. It was not composed of representatives or dele- 
gates, but of the whole body of x\thenian citizens. In the Pcriclean 
Age all Athenians over eighteen years of age were members, 'bhere 
were forty regular meetings during the year, and special meetings 
when there were urgent matters to be considered. The usual attend- 
ance at this perio(l was probably about five thou.sand ; during the 
I’eloponnesian War it was difficult to get together this number. For 
matters of great imj^ortance, however, a quorum of six thousand was 
re(|uired. I'hc regular place of meeting was, in the fifth century, the 
Pnyx, an open space on a low hill near the Acropolis. At a later time 
the assembly met in the great 'Theater of Dionysus. Any one, after 
certain officials had spoken, could address the meeting, but citizens 
over fifty years of age liad the privilege of speaking first. Only such 
measures could be discussed or voted upon as had previously been 
drafted and laid before the meeting by the Council of Five Hundred.* 


1 Hy the term Demos (the people) is me.nnt the whole body of .\thenian citizens. 
■- Cited by Mahaffy, What haie the Greeks done for Afodern Cirtiization ? p. 208. 
^ .See above, p. 184, n. i. 
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If the c(juncil did not refer to them a matter that they wished to 
consider, they could request that body to do so. The voting was 
usually by show of hands, but in special matters, such, for instance, 
as involved the rights of a citizen, it was by ballot. One of the most 
important rules of the assembly was that which made the proposer of 
a resolution or a measure responsible for it. If it contained anything 
that was illegal or contrary to some existing law, he was liable to 
prosecution and punishment. 

'I'he Athenian hlcclesia was probably the most mentally alert popu- 
lar audience that a sjjeaker ever addres.sed. Every ha})i)y historical 
or mythological allusion, every reference, however veiled, to contcmi)o- 
rary leaders or evciits, evoked instant response. And it was a critical 
audience withal. The merest slip in pronunciation was likely to (Tcate 
an uproar. Demosthenes was once noisily corrected when he chanced 
to mispronounce a word in one of his addresses. 

240. The Limitation of Citizenship to Persons of Pure Attic Descent. 
We must now .speak of a matter which had a most important, perhaps 
decisive, influence upon the fortunes of Athens. Just a few years be- 
fore the opening of the period with which we are d{“aling, Pericles had 
secured the enactment of a law limiting Athenian eitizenshii) to persons 
born of an Athenian father and an Athenian mother.^ 

d'he pa.s.sing of this law marks a most .significant change in the 
policy of the Athenian state. Up to this time Athens had hc-cn the 
most liberal of all the cities of (Ireecc in the admission to citizenship 
of aliens or semi-aliens, and it was this liberal policy that had con- 
tributed largely to make Athens .strong and to give her the imj)erial 
position .she held among the states of Hellas. Aside from the forma- 
tion of a federal union like the later Acha-an League Cseet. 30 ij, it was 
the sole policy through which Athens could hope to unite intf) a real 
nation the various cities she had brought under her rule. It was the 
policy which Rome was just now adopting, and by steady .rlhesif)n to 
which she was to make of the multitude of Italian cities and tribes a 
great nation, and gain the dominion of the world. 

1 The ground for this piece of legislation pnjbably was that since the rights and 
privileges of Athenian citizenship were becoming valuable, those po.sses.sing these 
rights were anxious to keep them as exclusively as possible to themselves. 
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Probably it was impossible for Athens to play in history the part 
of Rome. 'I'he feeling of the (ireek for his own city was too strong. 
Put we cannot help asking ourselves when we see Athens thus aban- 
doning the liberal principle which had carried her so far, what might 
have been her future had she only steadily adhered to her earlier 
jx)li(’y and ke[)t her gates, as Rome did hers, wide open to strangers, 
and (hereby kept full and strong the ranks of her citizens. 

VVe are told that as an immediate result of the law in cjucstion 
almost live thousand jjersons were disfranchised, and the number of 
citizens thereby reduced to about fourteen thousand.^ 

241. Citizens are Taken into the Pay of the State. It was a fixed 
idea of Pt'ricles and the other great democratic leaders of this period 
that in a democracy tlu're should be not only an ecjual distribution 
of |)olitical rights among all classes but also an ecpialization of the 
means and oppoi t unities of exercising these rights, together with an 
ecjual participation by all in social and intellectual enjoyments. Py 
such an eciualization of the privileges and })leasurc“s of jxilitical and 
social life it was thought that the undue influence of llie rich over 
the poor would be destroyed, and class envy and disi'ord banished. 

In promoting tiiese vitnvs Pericles and his party carried to grcait 
lengths the* s\stc*m of payment for the most common public servi(X‘s. 
'riuis just before this time or during the administration of IVrities, 
salaries were attached to the various civil offices, all of which were 
originally unpaid jiositions. This reform enabled the poorer citizens 
to offer themselves as candidates for the different magistracies, which 
under the earlier svstem, notwithstanding the provisions of the con- 
stitution, had been open, in effect, only to men of means and leisure, 
'rhere was also introduced a system of payment of the citizen for serv- 
ing as a jurvman and for military services; hitherto the Athenian, 
save possibly as respects service in the fleet, had served his country 
in time of war without compensation. At a later period citizens 
were even ixiid for attendance at the meetings of the Kcclesia. 

It was the same motives that j^rompted the above innovations 
which during the Pei'iclcan Age, or perhaps somewhat later, led 
to the practice of suf^plying all the citizens with tickets to the 


r IMutarch, PericUs^ xx.wii. 
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theater^ and other places of amusement, and of banqueting the 
people on festival days at the public expense. In regard to the effect 
of these particular measures upon the character of the Athenian 
democracy vve shall say a word a little farther on, 

'I'he outcome of this general policy of the democratic leaders was 
that before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War almost ever\' 
citizen of Athens was in the pay of the state. Aristotle says that 
more than twenty thousand were receiving payment for one kind 
of servi('e or another.^ 

242. The Dicasteries. Among the services just enumerated for 
which the citizen received a payment from the state was that 
rendered by the yVthenian juryman in the great popiil.ir courts. 
These tribunals formed such a characteri.slic feature of the Athens 
of Pericles that we must })ause here long enough to cast a glance 
upon them. 

jfach year there were chosen by lot from those Athenian citi/cais 
of thirty years of age and upwards who had volunteered for jury 
.service six thousand persons.* One thousand of this mimbc-r was 
held in re.serve ; the remaining five thousand were divided into ten 
sections of five hundred each, 'J'hese divisions were calk'd dicastcrit's, 
and the members diidsis^ or jurymen. Although the full number of 
jurors in a dicaslcrv was five hundred, still the usual number sitting 
on any given ca.se was bi'tween two hundred and four hundred. 
Sometimes, however, when an important case was to be heard, the 
jury would number two thousand or even more. 

'J'here was an immense amount of law business brought before 
these courts, (or they tried not only all cases arising between the 
citizens of Athens, but attended also to a large ])art of the law 
business of the numerous cities of Athens’ great em[)ire. .All cases 
arising between subject cities, all cases in which an Athenian citizen 

1 "Die tlicater w.'is rented to parties who ch.arped for admission to c over expenses. 

* The various classes and magistrates supported by the pulilic funds are given as 
’’'dlows: 6000 dicasts, 1600 bowmen, 1200 horsemen, 5fiO senators, 500 Iiarbor guards, 
50 city guards, 700 domestic magistrates, 700 foreign magistrates, 7500 hophtes, 4000 
sailors, the crews of 20 watch ships, 2000 sailors forming ciews of ships employed in col- 
lecting tribute, together with jailers and other oflTiccrs {Athenian Consiiitdion, chap. 24). 

8 Collectively known as the Hetia-a. 
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was interested, and finally, indeed, all important cases arising in the 
dependent states, were brought to Athens and heard in these courts. 
It is easy to see that the volume of business transacted in them 
must have been immense. 

'J'be pay of the juror was at first one obol per day; but later this 
was incrt*ased to three obols, a sum equal to about eight cents in 
our money, d’his, it seems, was sufficient to maintain an Athenian 
citizen of the poorer class. 

When a case was to be tried, it was assigned by lot to one 
of the dicasteries, this method of allotment being observ’ed in 

order to guard against 
bribery. 

'rhe average Athe- 
nian enjoyed sitting 
on a jury. As Lloyd 
says, " the occupation 
fell in wondiTfully 
with his humor.” 
d'he influence of the 
courts upon the Athe- 
nian character was 
far from wholesome. 
'I'hey fostered certain 
traits of the Athenians which needed the bridle rather than the goad. 

'f’he decision of the jurors was final, 'rhere was no body or 
council in the state to review their decision, 'i'he judgment of a 
dicastery was never reversed or annulled. 

243. Pericles Adorns Athens with Public Buildings. ” d'he arts 
follow in the wake of victory and it has ever been their loftiest task 
to j)erpetuate in lasting works great success achieved by human 
wisdom and valor.” ^ 'I'he Periclean Age well illustrates this law. 
This period was marked bv such a development of the arts as no 
other age in history has surpassed. The influences which gave such 
an impul.se to artistic effort were felt alike by architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, d'his art movement awakened by the stirring 

1 Curtius, History of Greece (i«;o2), vol. ii, p. 604. 
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Fio. 105. Tmk So-cam.M) Tuksfcm at Athf.ns 
(Fioin a photograph) 

This i.s one of the he.st-pre.servccJ of (iieek temples 
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events and achievements of the War of Liberation had its center in 
Athens, and was directed largely by Pericles. It was his idea that 
Athens having achieved such a position as she now held, the city 
should be adorned with monuments that would symbolize the power 
and glory of her empire, and at the same time fittingly express the 
nation's gratitude to the gods for the favor and protection they had 
vouchsafed. Nor was it difficult for him to persuade his art-loving 
countrymen to embellish their city with those wonderful creations 
which even in their ruins excite the admiration of the world and 
still reflect ''the glory that was Greece.” 

The most noteworthy of the Periclean structures were grouped 
upon the Acropolis. Here was raised the beautiful Parthenon, sacred 
to the virgin goddess Athena. The architects of this building were 
Ictinus and Callicrates; the celebrated sculptures of the frieze and 
the pediments were designed by Phidias. These wonderful figures 
mark the perfection of (jreek art. Within the temple was the 
celebrated ivory-and-gold statue of the goddess. Near by stood the 
colossal bronze statue of Athena, — made, it is said, from the spoils 
of Marathon, — whose glittering spear point was a beacon to the 
mariner sailing in from Sunium. 

As a porch and gateway to the sacred inclosure of the citadel 
were erected the magnificent propylx’a, which have served as a 
model for similar structures since the time of Pericles. 

At the western end of the southern precipitous side of the Acrop- 
olis was constructed the Odeon, or Music Hall. 'Phis building was 
intended for the musical conte.sts held in connection with the J’ana- 
thenaic festivals. The roof was in imitation of the great lent of 
Xerxes, which W'as a part of the spoils of the field of PlaUea. At the 
eastern end of this same side, just at the foot of the Acropolis, was 
the celebrated Theater of Dionysus, which Pericles is believed to 
have improved and adorned.' 

The Athenians obtained a considerable portion of the money 
needed for the prosecution of their great architectural and art under- 
takings from the treasury of the Delian Confederacy. The allies 

1 This was not the famous stone theater; that dates from the century after I’ericles. 
For additional details concerning the art matters here dealt with, see Chapter XXVII. 
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naturally declaimed bitterly against this proceeding, complaining that 
Athens with their money was adorning herself as a vain woman 
decks her body with gay ornaments/’ But Pericles’ answer to these 
charges was that the money was contributed to the end that the 
cities of the league should be protected against the Persians, and 
that so long as the Athenians kept the enemy at a distance they 

had a right to use 
the money as they 
pleased. 

244. Herodotus and 
History Writing. The 
influences which made 
architecture and sculp- 
ture the material em- 
bodiment of the spirit 
of the Periclean Age, 
contributed also to 
make history, philos- 
ophy, and the drama 
the spiritual expres- 
sion of the epoch. 

It may be truly 
said that in this period 
history had its birth, 
for Herodotus, '' the 
father of history,”^ was a contemporary of Pericles. He was a 
native of Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, but his home for a time 
was Athens, where he formed one of the brilliant company that 
surrounded the great statesman. And it was in this city probably 
that he wrote parts of his great work, the history of the Persian 
Wars. In the year 445 b.c., at a public festival, he read portions 
of it to the Athenians. It was fitting that the Athenians should hear 
Herodotus read his praises of them, — he praised them highly for 
their devotion and patriotic sacrifices in the great War of Liberation, 
— for it was tlieir deeds,” as Curtius says, ” that made him an 

1 The reasop for giving him this title is that he was the first artist in prose. 



Fig. 106. The Caryatid Porch of the 
Erechtheum, (From a photograph) 


The Erechtheum was built, some time after the death of 
Pericles, on the site of an older temple which perished, 
with the other buildings on the Acropolis, at the time of 
the Persian invasion 




Plate XI. Restoration of the Acropolis of Athens. (By 6. RehUnder) 
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historian, and in fact gave birth to the art of historical writing among 
the Hellenes in Greece.” 

A pleasing though unverified story connects the name of 'i'hu- 
cydidcs with that of Herodotus. 'I’he tale is that I'hucydides while 
yet a mere boy was taken by his father to one of the readings of 
Herodotus, and that the recitation and the accompanying applause 
moved the boy to tears, and to the resolve to become an historian. 
The story will help us to remember that though Thucydides’ famous 
history was written in the generation following that of Pericles, still 
it was the influences of that brilliant age that molded the mind and 
inspired the genius of the great historian. 

245. Anaxagoras and Socrates. Philosophy as well as history is 
linked with the story of Athens in the Age of Pericles. 'J'he Greek 
cities of Ionia were the earliest home of Greek idiilosophy, but at 
this period the fame of Athens was attracting distinguished scholars 
and original thinkers from all parts, d'he center of philosophic adivity 
in Hellas was thus shifted from Ionia to Attica. Foremost among the 
immigrant Ionian philoso])hers was Anaxagoras (about 500-427 i’.. 
the friend and teacher in ])hil()Sophy of Pericles. All that we need 
notice here in regard to his teachings is that he re}:)resenled the true 
scientific spirit that had been awakened in Ionia, and held views 
respecting oracles, omens, and the gods which were far in advance 
of the popular concej^tions of the time. 

In connection with Anaxagoras must be mentioned the name of 
another philosopher of world-wide fame. At the oj)ening of the 
Periclean Age, Socrates, the best beloved of human teachers, had 
just entered young manhood. We shall meet him again later, 
questioning earnestly everybody whose attention he can gain on 
the streets, in the porticoes, and in the loitering places of Athens. 
Judged by spiritual standards he was a greater man than the erne 
for whom his age is named ; but, as we shall learn, his own age, 
aside from a few choice sj)irits, knew' him not. 

Because of some of his ojfinions, Socrates came, though unfairly, 
to be regarded as belonging to a class of teacliers of uncertain repu- 
tation just now coming into prominence at Athens, and of whom we 
must next speak. 
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246. The Sophists and the New Education. The Age of Pericles 
witnessed a new movement in education. Up to this time the sons 
of well-to-do families had been taught reading, writing, music, and 
gymnastics. There was now a growing demand for something more 
than this elementary instruction. To meet this demand there came 
forward a class of teachers called Sophists, d'he aim of the higher 
education which they gave was to leach one how to get on in life, 
but to get on in Athens, or, indeed, in any other democratic Creek 
city, one must he able to address the pojiular assembly, to j)l(.‘ad in 
the ('ourts, wluTe every man had to be liis own lawyer, and, in general, 
to take t!u‘ lead in [)ublie discussions. Hence the cliief arts taught 
by the Soj)hisls were rhetoric and the art of s{)eaking. They thein- 
selvc-s as a class were wonderfully ready speakers, and tlius they 
taught by example as well as by preccj)t. d'heir lecture-rooms 
were ('rowded with eager listeners and enthusiastic admirers, \'oung 
and okl. 

'These new teachers were men who had come under the influence 
of the new' Ionian philosophy, whk'h was ske{)tical in its tendc'ncies. 
'I'hey scoffed tit many ancestral usages, rejected the creed of the 
masses, and said things that tended to unsettle the religious faith of 
the young. Hence they were looked upon asktince by old-fashioned 
and })ioiis folk. It was this feeling of distrust and dislike which 
they tiw'akened that contributed, as we sliall see later, to oiu' of the 
saddest tragedies ii\ the historv of Athens — the condemnation to 
death by the Athenians of tlie philosopher Socrates (sect. 266). 

Put, on the other hand, there is much to be j)laced to the credit of 
these teac'hers, 'i'hus for one thing the attention thev as rhetoricians 
gave to the h)i-m of expression made the Athenian sj)eech the most 
perfect that was ever formed on the Iij)s of men. d'he exquisite per- 
fection of language and style of 'Tluicydides, Demosthenes, and Plato 
owes much to the Sophists.^ 

247. The Attic Drama. A more effective agency of the higher 
education than the Sojdiists were the dramatists. 'I'he Attic drama 
w'as the supreme embodiment of the spirit of the Age of Pericles. 
Py the opening of the epoch it was already a great creation. From 

1 Croiset, History of Greek Literature (1904), p. 2S3, 
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the energies awakened by the War of liberation it had received 
an imj)ulse which had hurried it forward to a wonderful perfection. 
It was represented by the powerful tragedies of /Kschyliis, wlio 
belonged to the preceding age. It was his genius that incited 
the genius of Sophocles (496-406 n.c.), the true representative of 
the Periclean drama. 

We should also note that it was under the inlluences of the Peri- 
clean Age that the powers of the third great Attic tragedian, hairipides, 
and those of the famous writer of comedy, Aristophanes, were rijjen- 
ing.^ It was, however, the intellectual and social tendencies of the 
following epoch that they represented. 

248. Strength and Weakness of the Athenian Empire. W'e must 
now resume our narrative of events. And first we c'ast a glance 
iij)on the (.‘inpire Athens had created, in order to note in what 

measure it was ju’epared for the test of stability it was soon to 

undergo. I'nder Pericles Athens had become the most powerful 

naval state in the world. In one of his last spec'clu-s (^sect. 251), 
made soon after the outbreak of tlie Peloponnesian W’ar, in which 
he lecounts the resources of i 1 k‘ Athenian I'.mpire, Pc‘ri('l(“s saws to 
his fellow-citizens: " 'J'here is not now a king, there is jiot any nation 
in the universal world, able to withstand that navy w-hich at this 
juncture }oii tan launth out to sea.’’ 

And this was no empty boast. I'he /F.gean in truth had bc'come 
an Athenian lake. Its islands and coast lands, together with the 
HelIes[)ontine region, formed virtually an Athenian empire. 'J'hc 

re\enue ships of Athens collected tribute from more than tw(; hun- 
dred (Ireek cities. It seemed almost as though the union of the 
cities of Hellas was to be effected on an imperial basis through the 
energv and achievements of the Athenians. 

But the most significant feature of this new im})erial powcT was 
the remarkable combination of material and intellectual icsources 
wTich it e.xhibitcd. Never before had there been such a uni(m of 
the material and the intellectual elements of civilization at the seat 

1 Euripides (480-406 b.c.); Aristophanes (450-385 ii.c.). For further biographical 
facts of the philosophers and writers mentioned in the above paragraphs, and for some 
comments on their works, see Chapters XX\'III and XXIX. 
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of empire.^ Literature and art had been carried to the utmost per- 
fection possible to human genius. 

But there were elements of weakness in the splendid imperial 
structure, d'he Athenian Empire was destined to be short-lived be- 
cause the princi[)lcs upon which it rested were in opposition to the 
deepest instinct, of the (ireek race — to that sentiment of local patri- 
otism which invested each individual city with political sovereignty 
(sect. 155). Athens had disregarded this feeling. IVricles himself 
acknowledged that in the hands of the Athenians sovereignty had 
run into a sort of tyranny. 'I'he .so-called confederates w’cre the 
subjects of Athens. 'To her they paid tribute. To her courts they 
were dragged for trial. Naturally the subject cities of her empire 
— that is, the patriotic or home-rule party in these de{)endent 
states — regarded Athc*ns as the destroytT of Hellenic liberties, 
and watched impaticmtly for the first favorable moment to revolt 
and throw off the yoke that she had imposed upon them. Hence 
the Athenian Empire rested upon a foundation of sand. 

Had Athens, instead of enslaving her confederates of the Delian 
League, only been able to find some way of retaining them as allies 
in an ecpial union, — a great and perhaps impossible task under ihv 
then existing conditions of the Hellenic world, — as head of the 
federated (Ireek race .she might have secured for Hellas the sover- 
eignty of the Mediterranean, and the history of Rome might have 
ended with the first century of the republic. 

Illustrations of the weakness as well as of the strength of the 
Athenian Empire will be afforded by the great struggle between 
Athens and Sparta known as the Peloponnesian War, the cau.ses 
and chief incidents of which we shall next rehearse. 

1 "The average al)iii(y of the Athenian race [wa.s], on the lowest possible estimate, 
very ncaiiy two grades higher than our own ; that is, about as much as our race is above 
that of the African negro 'I bis estimate, which may seem prodigious to some, is con- 
firmed by the quick intelligence and high culture of the Athenian commonalty, before 
whom literary works weie leciied, and work.s of art exliibitcd of a far moie seveie char- 
acter than coulvl possiblv be appreciated by the average of our race, the calibre of whose 
intellect is easily gauged by a glance at the contents of a railway bookstoll." — CiALTOx, 
1 icrt iiitary Cu uius (.2d Am. ed., iSS;"!, p. 342 ; quoted bv Kidd, Social Evolution^ chap. ix. 

2 The subject cities were allowed to maintain only their lower courts of justice ; all 
cases of importance, as we have seen (sect. 242), were carried to Athens, and there 
decided in the Attic tribunals. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR ; THE SPARTAN AND THE 
THEBAN SUPREMACY 

I. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 li.c.) 

249. The Immediate Causes of the War. Before the end of the 

life of Pericles the growing; jealousy between Ionian Athens on the 
one hand and Dorian Sparta and her allies on the other broke out in 
the long and calamitous struggle known as the ]^eloponnesian War. 
Pericles had foreseen the coming storm : I descry war,” he said, 
''lowering from the Peloponnesus.” 

One immediate cause of the war was the interference of Athens, 
on the side of the (k)rcyncans, in a quarrel between them and 
their mother city Ck)rinth. The real root of this trouble between 
(’orinth and C’orcyra was mercantile livalry. lioth were enterprising 
commercial cities, and both wished to control the trade of the islands 
and the coast towns of Western (ireece. The motive of the Athe- 
nians for interesting themselves in this quarrel between mother and 
daughter was to prevent any accession to the naval power of Corinth 
by lier possible acquisition of the fleet of the Corcyneans, and to 
make sure of Corcyra as an important station and watch post on 
the route to Italy. 

The second immediate cause of the war was the blockade of 
Potid.'ca, in Chalcidice, by the Athenians. This was a Corinthian 
colony, but it was a member of the Delian I.eaguc, and was now 
being chastised by Athens for attempted secession. Corinth, as the 
ever-jealous naval rival of Athens, had endeavored to lend aid to her 
daughter, but had been worsted in an engagement with the Athenians. 

With affairs in this shape, Corinth, seconded by other states that 
had causes of complaint against Athens, appealed to Sparta, as the 
head of the Dorian alliance, for aid and justice. The Spartans, after 
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listening to the deputies of both sides, decided that the Athenians 
had been guilty of injustice, and declared for war. The resolution 
of the Spartans was indorsed by the l\‘loponncsian (\)nfederation, 
and apparently apjiroved by the Delphic oracle, which, in response 
to an inquiry of the Spartans as to what would be the issue of 
the proposed undertaking, assured them that " thty would gain the 
victory, if they fought with all their might.’^ 

250. The Peloponnesians Ravage Attica (431 B. c.). A I’eloponnesian 
army was soon collected at the Isthmus, ready for a camjxiign against 
Athens. With invasion imminent, the inhabitants of the hamlets and 
scattered farmhouses of Attica abandoned their homes and sought 
shelter behind the defenses of the capital. Into the plain thus desertc'd 
the Peloponnesians marched, and ravagcnl the country far and near. 
From the walls of the city the Athenians could si'c the Hames of their 
burning houses, which recalled to the old mt‘n the sight they had 
witnessed from the island of Salamis just forty-nine years bi-fore, at 
the time of the Persian invasion. 'Fhe failure of ])rovisions finally 
compelled the Pelo[)onnesians to withdraw from the country, and the 
contingents of the different cities scattered to their homes. 

251. Funeral Oration of Pericles.^ It was the custom of the Athe- 
nians to bury with public and imposing ceremonies the bodies of those 
who fell in battle. In the funeral procession tlu* boiK's of the dt'ad 
of each tribe were borne in a single chesc on a litter, while an c-inpty 
litter covered with a pall was carried for those whose bodies had not 
been recovered. 'I'he remains were laid in the public cemetery, out- 
side the city gates. After the burial, some ])ers(m chosen by his fc llow- 
citizens on account of his special fitness f(jr the service deliveix-d an 
oration over the dead, extolling their deeds and exhorting the living 
to an imitation of their virtues. 

1 Respecting the speeches which Thucydides introduces so frecjuently in his naira- 
tive, he himself says; "As to the speeches which wcic made cither before ir dunng 
the war, it was hard for me, and for others who reported them to me, to rci ollcct the 
exact words. I have therefore put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments 
proper to the occasion, exjiressed as I thought he would be likely to express them, 
wln'e at the same time I endeavored, as nearly as 1 could, to give the general {lurport 
of what was actually said” (Thucydides, jowett’s trans., i, 15). 'Jo insert in their text 
made-up speeches was the practice of all the ancient historians. Concerning the cus- 
tom, the historian Polybius (xii, 25 i) says : " To select from time to time the proper 
and appropriate language is a necessary part of our art,” 
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It was during the winter following the campaign we have described 
that the Athenians celebrated the funeral ceremonies of those who 
had fallen thus far in the war. Pericles was chosen to give the oration 
on this occasion. This funeral speech, as reported by Thucydides, 
is one of the most valuable memorials preserved to us from antiquity. 
All the circumstances under which the oration was j3ronounccd lent 
to it a peculiar and pathetic interest. 

I'he speaker took advantage of the (jccasion to describe the 
institutions to which Athens owed her greatness, and to picture 
the glories of the imperial city for which the heroes they lamented 
had died. He first spoke of the fathers from whom they had 
inherited their institutions of freedom, and their great empire, and 
then |)assed on to speak of the character and spirit of those institu- 
tions through w'hich Athens had risen to })ow’cr and greatness. The 
Athenian government, he said, was a democracy; for all the citizens, 
rich and poor alike, participated in its administration, d'here was 
freedom of intercourse and of action among the citizens, each doing 
as he liked; and }et there W'as a s|)irit of reverence and of respect 
for law\ Numerous festivals and games furnished amusement and 
rclaxatiiMi from toil for all citizens. Life in the great city w'as more 
enjoyable than elsewhere, being enriched by fruits and goods Irimi 
all tbe world. 

'I'be si)eaker i)raised, too, Athens’ military system, in w'hich the 
citizen was not sacrificed to the soldier, as at Sparta; and yet Athens 
was alone a match for Sparta and all her allies. 1 le extolled the 
intellectual, moral, and social virtues of the Athenians, wliich were 
fostered by their free institutions, and declared their city to be the 
sc hool of Hellas ” and the model for all other cities. 

♦ A b.is-iclicf recently e\e.iv;ited on the Acropolis of .\thens. Dr. Charles WalcJstein 
thmks that this senlpture may ” h.wc headed an insciiption containing the names of those 
wlu) had fallen in battle, which record was placed ui some public spot in Athens or on 
the Acropolis. Our Athene-Nikc would then be standing in the attitude of mourning, 
with levetsed spear, ga.’ing ilown upon the tombstone which surmounts the grave of her 
brave sons.” As to the po.ssible connection of this relief with the funeral oration of 
Perieles, Dr. Waldsiein sa\s: " 'Chough I do not mean to say that the inscription which 
it surmounted refetred immedi.Uely to those who had fallen in the campaign of 431 u.r., 
I still feel that the most perfect counterpart in literature is the famous funeral oration of 
Pericles as recorded by Thucydides.” 



Plate XII. The Mourning Athena.**' (From a photograph) 
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Continuing, the speaker declared that Athens alone of all existing 
cities was greater than the report of her in the world ; and that slie 
W'ould never need a Homer to perpetuate her memory, because slie 
herself had set up everywhere eternal monuments of her greatness. 
'' Such is the city,” he exclaimed impressively, '' for whose sake these 
men nobly fought and died ; they could not bear the thought that 
she might be taken from them ; and every one of us who survive 
should gladly toil on her behalf.” 

'J'hen followed words of tribute to the valor and self-devotion of 
the dead, whose sepulchers and inscriptions were not the graves and 
the memorial stones of the cemetery — ” for the whole earth is the 
sepulcher of famous men,” and the memorials of them arc ” graven 
not on stone but in the hearts of mankiiul.” Idnally, ^\ith words of 
comfort for the relatives of the dead, the orator dismissed the 
assembly to their homes.^ 

” 'Thus did I’erieles represent to the Athenian citizens the nature 
of their state, and pieture to them what Athens should be. 'J'heir 
better selves he held bedore them, in order to strengthen them and 
to lift them above themselves, and to inspire in them sedf-devotion 
and constancy and bravery. With new courage turned they from 
the graves of the fallen to their homes, anrl went forward to meet 
whatever destiny llie gods might have ordained ” (('urtius ). 

d'hat funeral day was, indeed, one of the great days in ancient 
Athens. 

252. The Plague at Athens (430 B.c.); the Death of Pericles 
(429 B.C.). Very soon had the Athenians need to exercise all those 
virtues which the orator had admonished them to c herish ; for upon 
the return of the next campaigning seastm the Pelo])onnesians, 
having mustered again two thirds of all their fighting forces, broke 
once more into Attica and ravaged the land anew, giving to the 
flames such villages and farmhouses as had escaped destruction the 
previous year. 

The walls of Athens were unassailable by the hostile army ; but 
ur/' -rtunatcly they were no defense against a more tenible loe. 
A pestilence broke out in the crowded city and added its horrors 

1 See Thucydides, ii, 35-46, for the whole oration. 
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to the already unbearable calamities of war. The mortality was 
frightful. ( )ne fourth of the population of the city was swept away. 

in the tliircl year of the war the plague reappeared at y\thens. 
Pericles, who had been the very soul and life of Athens during all 
these diirk days, fell a victim to the di.sea.se. 'Phe plague had pre- 
viously robbed him of his sister and his two son.s. 'I'he death of his 
younger son J’aralus, the last of his family, had bowed him in grief, 
and as he laid the usual funeral wreath upon the head of the dead boy, 
for the hrst time in liis lift*, it is said, he gave way to his feelings in a 
passionate outl)urst of tears. Jn dying, the great statesman is reported 
to have said that he Regarded his best title to hont^red remembrance to 
be that he had never cau.sed an Athenian to [)ut on mourning.”^ 
After the death of Pericles the leadership of affairs at Athens fell 
to a gr(‘at degree into the hands of demagogues. 'I'he mob clement 
got control of the lu'clesia, so that hereafter we shall find many of its 
measures marked neither by virtue nor by wisdom. 

253. The Cruel Character of the War: the Athenians Wreak Ven- 
geance upon the Mytileneans, and the Spartans upon the Platasans. 
( )n both sides the war was waged with the utmost vindictiveness and 
cnu'lty. 'Thus in the year 42 S n.c. the city of Mytilene, on the island of 
Lesbos, revolted from the Athenians. With the rebellion suppiesst‘d, 
the fate of the Mytileneans was in the hands of the Athenian as- 
sembly. ('Icon, a rash and violent leader of the democratic party, 
proj)oscd that all the men of the place, si.x thousand in number, 
should be slain, and the women and children sold as slaves. This 
infamous decree was ])assed and a galley dispatched bearing the 
sentence to the Athenian general at Mytilene for execution. 

Pv the iu*xt morning, however, the Athenians had repented of their 
hasty resolution. A second meeting of the assembly was hurriedly 
('ailed, the barbarous vote was repealed, and a swift trireme, bearing 
the reprieve, set out in anxious haste to overtake the former galley, 
which had twentv-four hours the start, d'he trireme reached the island 
just in time to prevent the carrying out of the cruel edict. 

'I'he second resolution of the Athenians, though more discriminat- 
ing than the first decree, was quite severe enough. The leaders of the 

1 riutarch, I\ rides, xxxviiL 
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revolt were put to death, the walls of the city were torn clown, and the 
larger part of the lands of the island was given to citizens of iVthensd 

Still more unrelenting and cruel were the Spartans. In the suniiner 
of the same year that the Athenians wreaked such vengeance upon 
the Mytileneans, the Spartans and their allies captured the city of 
riatcea, put to death all the men, sold the women as slaves, and 
turned the site of the city into pasture land. 

254. The Surrender of a Spartan Force ; the Significance of this. 
Soon after the affair at Mytileno and tlie destruction of l’Iata‘a, an 
enterprising general of the Athenians, 
named Demosthenes, seized and fortified 
a ]:)oint of land (Pylos) on the coast of 
Messenia. 'I'he Spartans made every c‘ffort 
to dislodge the enemy. In the course of 
the siege some I.aceckemonians, having 
landed U{)on an adjacent little island 
(Sphacteria), were so unfortunate as to 
be cut off from the mainland by the sud- 
den arrival of an Athenian fleet. After 
having made a splendid fight, they were 
completely surrounded and hopelessly out- 
numbered. They must now either sur- 
render or die. 'I'hey decided to surrender. 

Among those giving themselves U{) were over a hundred Spartans, 
some of whom were members of the best families at Sparta. 

d'hc surrender of Spartan .soldiers had hitherto been deemed an 
incredible thing. '' Nothing which happened during the war,” declares 
Thucydides, "caused greater amazement in Hellas; for it was uni- 
versally imagined that the Lacedmmonians would never give up their 
arms, either under the pressure of famine or in any other extremity, 
but would fight to the last and die sword in hand.” 

The real significance of the affair was the revelation it made of the 
relaxing at Sparta of that tense military discipline W’hich had given 

1 These settlers were cleruchs (p. 163, n. 1). They did not cultivate with their own 
hands the lands received; these were tilled by the native Tesbians, who paid the new 
proprietors a fixed rent. 
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the Spartans such a place and reputation in the Hellenic world. It 
was the beginning of the end. In passing from Thermopylae to Pylos 
we cross a great divide in Spartan history. 

255. The Peace of Nicias (421 B.C.). After four more years of 
fighting both sides became weary of the war. Negotiations for peace 
were opened, which, after many embassies back and forth, resulted 
in what is known as the l‘eace of Nicias, because of the prominent 
part that Athenian general liad in bringing it about. '^J'he treaty 
provided for a truce of fifty years. 

'J'he Ik'ace of Nicias was only a nominal one. Some of the allies 
of the two ])rincij3al jiarties to the truc'c were dissatisfied with it, and 
so the war went on. for about sevc'ii years, however, Athens and 
Sj:)arta rc'fraincxl from invading c*a('h other's territory; but even 
during this period each was aiding its allk's in making war upon 
the de[)en(lenls or confederate's of the other. I'inally, hostilities 
flamed out in ojien and avowed war, and all Hellas was again lit 
up with the fires of the fratricidal strife. 

256. The Fall of Melos (416 b.c.). 'fhe matter that especially 
arrests our atlc'iition in the hist live years of the renewed war was 
the seizure by the Athenians of the island of Mc'los. d'his ))leasant 
island, which is one of the most westerly of the (’vclades, was the 
only island in the chigean, with the c'xception of 'J'hera, \vhich was 
not at this time included in the Athenian h'mi)ire. The Athenians 
determ iiu'd to take possession of it. So they sent an exficdition 
to the island, and commandc'd the Melians to acknowledge at once 
the suzerainty of Athens, d'he demand, if we may here trust 'J'hu- 
cydicles’ acc'ount, was based on no other ground than Athenian im- 
perial interests and the right of the strong to rule the weak. ” For 
of (he gods we believe,” — thus 'riuu'vdidcs makes the Athenian 
envoys speak, — ” and of men we know, that by a law of their 
nature wherever tlu'y c'an rule they will. This law was not made 
by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon it ; we did but 
inherit it, and shall bec]ueath it to all time.” ^ 

'fhe iSIelians, reiving on the righteousness of their cause and the 
help of their Laceckemonian kinsmen, refused to surrender, at the 


1 Thucydides (Jowett’s tnms.), v, 105. 
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bidding of Athens, their independence, which, according to their 
traditions, they had enjoyed for seven centuries. 

So the city of Melos was blockaded by sea and beset by land, and 
in a few months, neither the gods nor the Laceda'monians bringing 
help, the whole island was in the hands of the Athenians. All the 
men were at once put to death, and the women and children sold 
into slavery. 'I'he island was then repopulated by settlers sent out 
from Athens.^ 

257. Alcibiades. It becomes necessary for us here to introduce 
a new leader of the Athenian 1 )emos, Alcibiades, who })layed a most 
conspicuous part, not only in Athenian 
but also in Hellenic affairs, from this 
time on to near the close of the war. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble 
liiK*agc and of aristocratic associa- 
tions. He was versatile, brilliant, and 
resourceful, but unscrupulous, reck- 
less, and profligate. He was a pupil 
of Socrates, but he failed to follow the 
counsels of his teacher. His astonish- 
ing escapades kept all Athens talking ; 
in tmth, Plutarch says that he did out- 
rageous things just to give the A the- 
Ilians something to gossip about. Yet k,u. ,07. Ai.riiiiAims 

these things seemed only to attach the 

people more closely to him, for he possessed all those personal traits 
which make men popular idols. His influence over the democracy 
was unlimited. He was able to carry through the Iccclesia alm(cst 
any measure that it pleased him to advocate. 

I'he more prudent of the Athenians were filled with apprehension 
for the future of the state under such guidance. I'he n(-t'‘d misan- 
thrope d'imon gave expression to this feeling when, after Alcibiades 



^ Doubtless 'I hucydidcs in making the story of this crime the prelude to his account 
of the Sicilian Expedition (sect. 258) would have his readers see in the arrogant and 
wicked conduct of the Athenians and the awful disaster that befell them in Sicily a 
striking illustration of the workings of the law of Nemesis (sect. 342). 
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had secured the assent of the popular assembly to one of his impolitic 
measures, he said to him : Go on, my brave boy, and prosper ; tor 
your prosjDcrity will bring on the ruin of all this crowd.” And it did, 
as we shall see.' 

258. Debate on the Sicilian Expedition. The most prosperous 
enterprise of Alcibiades, in the 'I'imonian sense, was the inciting of 
the Atlienians to undertake an expedition against the Dorian city 
of Syracuse, in Sicily. The resolution to engage in the tremendous 
enterprise seems to have been taken lightly by the Athenians, whicii 
was quite in keeping with their usual way of doing things ; but a 
lew days after their first vote, a second meeting of the Ecclesia 
having been called for the purpose of making arrangements for the 
equipment of the armament, Nicias, who was opposed to the under- 
t.'iking, tried to persuade the people to reconsider their original vote 
and give up tlie project. This opened the flood gates of a regular 
Atlumian debate. 

Nicias stated the reasons why he thought the proposed expedi- 
tion should be abandoned. His first ])oint was that the situation 
at home — with tlie cities of the 'I'liracian shore in ojxm and un- 
punished revolt, and with other subject cities watching for a favor- 
ai)le moment to rebel — was such as to render it very unwise for 
them to send so far away a large part of their lighting force. 
'I'he Athenians should .secure well their present empire before 
attempting to concpier a new one in the Western world. 

Nicias also reminded the Athetiians that there were still great 
uniilled gaps in their ranks made by the plague and by a war that 
had known scarcely any real intermission during sixteen years, d'he 
finances of the state, too, needed to be huslianded 

I’hc speaker then proceeded to pay his attention to Alcibiades, 
who was the real instigator of the whole movement, lie appealed 
to the citizens of experience and mature judgment not to allow grave 
public affairs to be thus toyed with by this harebrained youth, and 
those like him, with whom he had filled the benches of the assembly. 
He appealed to them, by a fearless raising of their hands, to avert 
from Athens the greatest danger that had ever threatened the city.® 

1 Plutarch, AUibiacicSj .xvi. 2 Sce Thucydides, vi, 9-14, for the entire speech. 
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This speech of Nicias summarizes the arguments that should have 
weighed with the Athenians in deterring them from embarking in 
the hazardous undertaking that they had in mind. But from the 
speeches that followed, and their reception by the assembly, it was 
evident that the veteran general had not carried his audience with 
him. He was supported by a few speakers, but the most of the 
assembly opposed his conservative policy. 

The leader of the war party, as has already appeared, was 
Alcibiades. He made himself the mouthpiece of his party, and 
replied to Nicias in a violent and demagogic sj^ecch, which he 
closed by telling the Athenians that if they wished to rule, instead 
of being ruled, they must maintain that enteiprising and aggressive 
policy that had won for them their empire, d'o adopt Nicias’ ])olicy 
of inaction and indolent repose was .simply to give up their imperial 
position. Let old and young unite, he said, in lifting Athens to a 
yet greater height of power and glory. W'hh Sicily concjuered, the 
Athenians would without doubt become lords of the whole Hellenic 
world. 

Alcibiades evidently had the ear of the meeting. Nicias perceived 
this, and realizing that to address arguments to the understanding 
of the peo{)lc in their prevsent martial mood would be useless, 
changed his tactics, and in a .second s])eech strove to frighten them 
from the undertaking by dwelling upon the .size and expense of the 
armament they must place at the disposal of their generals. 

This speech produced just the opj)ositc effect upon the meeting 
from that which Nicias had ho})ed. d'he vastness of the enterprise, 
the magnificent proportions of the armament needed, as j)ictured by 
Nicias, seemed to captivate the imagination of the Athenians, and 
they were more eager than ever to embark in the undertaking. The 
expedition further presented itself to the ardent imagination of the 
youth as a sort of pleasure and sight-seeing excursi- n among 
the w'onders of the land of the ” Far West.” Those who had no 
mind of their own in the matter or wFo were opposed to the under- 
taking w^ere carried away or were silenced by the enthusiasm of the 
others ; and so it came about that, almost without a dissenting voice, 
the assembly voted for the expedition. 
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259. The Departure of the Expedition from the Piraeus (415 B.c.). 

'Fhc day of the dc[)arture of the Athenian fleet ^ from the Pirx'us 
was one of the great days in ancient Athens, Jt was yet early 
morning when tlie soldiers and sailors poured down from the upper 
city inlo the harbor town and began to man the ships, " d'hc entire 
population of Athens,” says 'I'hiuydides, who must have been an 
eyewitness of the stirring scene whic h he describes, ” accompanied 
them, citizens and strangers alike, to witness an enterprise of w’hich the 
greatness exceeded belief.” Thayers having been offered and libations 
made to the gods, the prean was laised, and the ships put out to sea.^ 

Anxiously did those remaining behind watch the departing ships 
until tlu-y were lost to sight. ( ’ould the anxious watchers have forc- 
sc('n tlie fate of the splendid armament, their anxiety would have* 
passed into despair: ” Athens itself was sailing out of the Ihneus, 
never to return.” 

260. The Recall of Alcibiades ; he Flees to Sparta and "Plays 
the Traitor." Scarcc'ly had the exjxxlition arrived at Sicily when 
/Mcibiadcs, wPo was one of the gc*nerals in command of the arma- 
ment, w'as summoiu'd back to Athens to answt'r a charge of impiet>'.''* 
I'caring to trust himself in the hands of his enemies at Athens, he 
tied to Sparta, and there, by traitorous counsel, did all in his power 
to ruin the very expedition he had planned. 

'The surest wav, Alcibiades told the Spartans, in which to wreck 
tlie plans of the Athenians was to send to Sicily at once a force of 
heav}'-anned men, and above all a good Spartan general, who alone 
would be worth a whole army. 'I'he Spartans acted upon the advice 
given them bv Alcibiades. They sent to Sicily their ablest general, 
(Tylippus, with instructions to push the wxir there with the utmost vigor. 

261. Sad Plight of the Athenians before Syracuse; the Fatal 
Eclipse ; the Retreat ; the End of the Tragedy (413 b.c.). d'he affairs 
of the Athenians in Sicily at just this time were prospering greatly, 
but the arrival of (Alippus changed everything at once. After some 

^ It consisted of 134 costly triremes, beaiinj^ jd.coo soldiers and sailors. 

2 Thucydides, vi, } 2 . 

Just upon the eve of the departure of the expedition, the statues of Hermes 
scattered throughout the city were grossly mutilated. -Xlcibiades was accused of having 
had a hand m the affair, and furthermore of having mimicked certain sacred rites. 
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severe fighting in which the Athenians lost heavily, they resolved to 
withdraw their forces from the island while retreat by the sea was 
still open to them. 

Just as the ships were about to weigh anchor, there occurred an 
eclipse of the moon. I'his portent caused the greatest consternation 
among the Athenian troops. Nicias unfortunately was a man who 
had full faith in omens and divination, lie sought now the advice, 
not of his colleagues, but of his soothsayers. They pronounced the 
j)ortent to be an unfavorable one, and advised that the retreat be 
delayed thirty-seven days. 

Never did a reliance upon omens more completely undo a people. 
'I'he salvation of the Athenians depended absolutely upon their im- 
mediate retreat. 'The delay j)rescril)ed by the diviners was fatal. It 
seems the irony of fate that the Athenians, who more than any other 
people of antiquity had learned to de])end in the management of 
their affairs upon their own intelligence and judgment, should perish 
through a superstitious regard for omens and divination. 

Further disaster and a failure of provisions finally convinced the 
Athenians that they must without longer delay fight their way out 
by .sea or by land. An attempt to fight their way out of the harbor 
failed dismally, d'here was now no course open save retrc'at by land. 
Making such preparations as they could for their march, they . set out. 
"'They were,’' sa}s 'J'hucydides, whose words alone can picture the 
distress of the scene, '' in a dreadful condition ; indeed they seemed 
not like an army, but like the fugitive jjopulation of a city captured 
after a siege; and of a great city, too; for the multitude who were 
marching numbered not le.ss than forty thousand.” 

Pursued and harassed by the Syracusans, the fleeing multitude was 
practically annihilated. Only a few escaped. 'The jjrisoners, about 
seven thousand in number, were crowxled in deep, open stone (]uarrit‘s 
around S)Tacuse, in which prison [)ens hundreds soon died of exposure 
and starvation. Most of the wretched survivors were finally .sold into 
slavery. 'I'he unfortunate generals Nicias and Demosthenes were both 
pal to death. 

The tragedy of the Sicilian expedition was now ended. 'I'wo 
centuries were to pass before Sicily was again to become the arena 
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of transactions equally significant lor universal history. Then another 
imperial city was to seek in Sicily, with the fates more propitious, 
the path to universal dominion (sect. 424). 

262. The Decelean War; the Fall of Athens (404 b.c.). While the 
Athenians were before Syracuse, the Spartans, acting upon the 
advice of Alcibiades, had taken possession of and fortified a strong 
and commanding jxisition known as Dccelea, in Attica, only fourteen 
miles from Athens. 'J'his was a thorn in tlie side of Athens. Secure 
in tliis stronghold, the Spartans could annoy and keep in terror 
almost all the Attic j^lain. 'i'he occupation by the Spartans of this 
strategic jioint had such a determining influence upon the remainder 
of the Peloponnesian War that this latter portion of it is known as 
the DeceU'an War (413 -404 11. e.). 

With most admirable courage the Athenians, after the great dis- 
aster in Sicily, set to work to retrieve their seemingly irretrievable 
fortune, f'orgetting and forgiving the past, they recalled Alcibiades 
and gave him command of the army, thereby well illustrating what 
the poet Aristophanes said of their disposition towards the spoiled 
favorite - 'fhey love, they hate, but cannot live without him.’’ 

Alcibiades gained some splendid victories for Athens. Ikit he 
could not undo the evil he had done. He had ruined Athens 
beyond redemption by any human power. 'J'he struggle grew more 
and more hojieU'ss. Aleibiack's was defeated, and, fearing to face 
the Athenians, who had deposed him from his command, sought 
safety in flight.' 

Idnally, at ek'.gospotami, on the Hellespont, the Athenian fleet 
was surprisetl and captured by the Spartan general Lysander 
(405 n. c.\ 'The native Athenians, to the number of four thousand, 
it is said, were put to death, the usual rites of burial being denied 
their bodies. Among the few Athenian ve.ssels that escaped caj> 
ture was the state ship ParaJus, which hastened to Athens with 
the tidings of the terrible misfortune. It arrived in the nighttime, 
and from the Piranis the awful news, published by a despairing 
wail, spread up the Long Walls into the upper city. " That night,'" 
says Xenophon, '' no one slept.” 

1 Some years later he was killed in .^sia Minor. 
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Besieged by sea and land, Athens was soon forced to surrender. 
Some of the allies insisted upon a total destmetion of the city. 'I’he 
Spartans, however, with apparent magnanimity, declared that they 
would never consent thus ” to j)ut out one of the eyes of Greece.’" 
'Fhe real motive of the Spartans in sparing the city was their fear 
lest, with Athens blotted out, 'i'hebes or ('orinth should become too 
powerful, and the leadership of Sparta be thereby endangered. I'he 
final resolve was that the lives of the Athenians should be spared, 
but that they should be required to demolish their Long W'alls and 
those of the Pineus, to giv'e up all their ships save twelve, and to 
bind themselves to do Sparta’s bidding by sea and land. 

'I'he Athenians wt're forced to surrender on these hard conditions. 
Straightway the victors dismantled the harbor at rir:eus, burning 
the unfinished ships on the docks, and then began the demolition of 
tlie Long Walls and the fortifications, the work going on to the 
accompaniment of festive music and dancing ; for the Peloponne- 
sians, says Xenophon, looked upon that day as the beginning of 
liberty for the Hellenes. 

'I'he long war was now over. 'I'he dominion of the imperial city 
of Athens was at an end, and the great days of ( Iretre wt'i'C jiast. 

263. The Results of the War. ” Never,” says 'fhucydidi's, com- 
menting upon the results of the I’eloponnesian War, "never were 
so many cities captured and depopulated. . . . Nev('r were exile and 
slaughter more frequent, whether in the \Var or brought about by 
civil strife.” Greece never recovered from the blow which had 
destroyed so large a part of her population. 

Athens was merely the wreck of her former self. 'I'he harbor 
of Piraeus, once crowded with ships, was now cin])ty. 'I'he i)opula- 
tion of the capital had been terribly thinned. 'I'hings were just the 
reverse now of what they were at the time of the J’ersian invasion, 
when, with Athens in ruins, I'hemistocles at Salamis, taunt'^d with 
being a man without a city, could truthfully declare that Athens was 
there on the sea in her ships. Now the real Athens was gone ; only 
the empty shell remained. 

Not Athens alone, but all Hellas, bore the marks of the cruel war. 
Sites once covered with pleasant villages or flourishing towns were 
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now plough and pasture land. The Greek world had sunk many 
degrees in morality, while the vigor and productiveness of the intel- 
lectual and artistic life of Hellas were impaired beyond recover}^ 
I'hc achievements of the Greek intellect in the century following 
the war were, it is true, wonderful ; but these triumplis merely show, 
wc may believe, what the Hellenic mind would have done for art 
and general culture had it been permitted, unchecked, and under 
the favoring and ins[)iring conditions of liberty and self-government, 
to disclose all that was latent in it. 

II. THE SPARTAN AND THE THEBAN SUPREMACY 

264. Character of the Spartan Supremacy. I'or just one genera- 
tion following the Peloponnesian War (404-371 r..c.), Sparta held 
the leadership of the Greek states, d'hroughout that struggle she 
had maintained that her only ])urpose in warring against Athens 
was to regain for the Greek cities the liberty of which Athens had 
deprived them. But no sooner was the power of Athens broken 
than Sparta herself began to ])lav the tyrant. Aristocratic govern- 
ments, with institutions similar to the Sj)arlan, were established in 
the different cities of the old Athenian Empire. At Athens the demo- 
cratic constitution under which the Athenians had attained their 
greatness was abolished, and an oppressive oligarchy established in 
its stead. 'Phe 'I'hirtv 'Pyrants, however, who administered this gov- 
ernment, were, after eight montlis’ infamous rule, driven from the 
city, and the old demc^cratic constitution, somewhat modified, was 
reestablished (403 icc.). 

265 . The Expedition of the Ten Thousand Greeks (401-400 b . c .). One 

of the mexst memorable episodes of this period of S})artan supremacy 
was the famous expedition of the Ten Thousand Greeks, ('yrus, 
brother of the Persian king Artaxerxes 11 , and satrap in Asia Minor, 
feeling that he had been unjustly excluded from the throne by his 
brother, secretly jdanned to dethrone him. From various cjuarters 
he gathered an army of over one hundred thousand barbarians and 
about thirteen thousand Greek mercenaries under the lead of a Spartan 
named Clearchus, and set out on the undertaking. 
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The march of the expedition through Asia Minor and across the 
Mesopotamian plains was unimpeded by the Persians, and Cyrus had 
penetrated to the very heart of the Persian Empire before, at Cunaxa 
in Babylonia, his farther advance was disputed by Artaxerxes with an 
army numbering, it is said, eight hundred thousand men. In the battle 
which here followx'd, the splendid conduct of the Cret'ks won the day 
for their leader. Cyrus, however, was slain ; and C'learchus and the 
other Crecian generals were treacherously seized and put to death. 



'rhe Greeks, in a hurried night meeting, (hose new generals to 
lead them back to their homes. 'I'hc real chief of these was Xeno 
phon, the poj)ular historian of the expedition. Under his direction the 
Greeks made one of the most memorable retreats in all histoiy. 
They traversed the plains of the 'I'igris, and then, in the midst of the 
winter season, crossed the snowy passes of the mountains of \rmenia. 
Finally, after almost incredible hardships, the head of the retreating 
column reached the top of a mountain ridge whence the waters of the 
Eu.' ine appeared to view. A great shout, 'I7talatfa ! J'/ia/atta 
ri'hc sea 1 the sea !), arose and spread back through the column, 
creating a tumult of joy among the soldiers, weary with their seemingly 
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endless marching and fighting. The Greeks had struck the sea at 
the spot where stood the Greek colony of 'Prapezus (now Trebizond), 
whence they finally made their way home. 

The march of the Ten Thousand is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable military exploits of antiquity. Its historical significance is 
derived from the fact that it paved the way for the later expedition 
<^f Alexander the Great. I'his it did by revealing to the Greeks the 
decayed state of the Persian Empire and showing how feeble was 
the resistance which it could offer to the march of an army of 
discijjlined soldiers. 

266 . The Condemnation and Death of Socrates (399 B.c.). While 
Xcnojjhon was yet away on his expedition, there took place in his 
native city tlie tragedy to which we have already referred (sect. 246) 
— (he trial and condemnation to d(‘ath by the Athenians of their 
fellow-c:itizen Socrates, the greatest moral teacher of pagan anticiuity. 

d’he double charge upon which he was condemned was worded as 
follows: ” Socrates is guilty of crime — first, for not worshiping the 
gods whom the city worshij)s, but in introducing new divinities of his 
own; next, for corruj)ting the youth. 'The penalty is death.” 

We are surprised that such a man as Socrates should have been 
the object of such a prosecution in tolerant, free-thinking, and 
freedom-loving Athens. Put his j)rosecutors were moved by other 
motives Ik'sIcK's zeal for the national worship. Socrates during his 
long life — he was now an old man of seventy years — spent as 
an uncompromising teacher of truth and righteousness had made 
many personal enemies, lie had exposed by his searching questions 
the ignorance of many a vain pretender to wisdom, and stirred up 
thereby many lasting resentments. 

Socrates, again, liad offended many through liis opposition to the 
Athenian democraev ; for he did not alwavs approve of the way the 
Athenians had of doing things, and Udd them so plainly. He favored, 
for instance, the limitation of the franchise, and ridiculed the Athenian 
method of selecting magistrates by the use of the lot (sect. 238), as 
though the lot could pick out the men best fitted to govern. But 
the peojde, especially since the events of the years 404-403 B.c. 
(sect. 264), were very sensitive to all criticism of this kind which 
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tended to discredit their cherished democratic institutions. The fact 
that Alcibiades and Critias ^ had both been disciples of his was used 
to show the dangerous tendency of his teachings. 

The trial was before a dicastery or citizen court (sect. 242) com- 
posed of over five hundred jurors. Socrates made no serious attempt 
to secure a favorable verdict from the court, steadily refusing to make 
any unbecoming appeal to his judges for clemency. After he had beei-fi 
pronounced guilty, and when called upon, according to custom, to 
name the penalty which he would have the court inflict,^ he said that 
he thought he deserved to be supported for the rest of his life at the 
public expense. He finally, however, yielding to the entreaties of his 
friends, proposed a penalty of thirty iniiKc.*'^ d'he dicasts, irritated 
by the words and manner of Socrates, pronounced against him by a 
majority vote the extreme sentence of death. 

It so ha})pcned that the sentence was pronounced just after the 
sacred ship that yearly bore the offerings to Delos in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the Athenian youth from the ('rclan IVlinotaur 
(sect. 140) had set sail on its holy mission, and since by a law of the 
city no one could be put to death while it was away, Socrates was 
led to prison, and there remained for about thirty days before the 
execution of the sentence. This period Socrates spent in serene con- 
verse with his friends upon those lofty themes that had occupied his 
thoughts during all his life. When at last the hour for his departure- 
had arrived, he bade his friends farewell, and then calmly drank the 
cup of poison hemlock. 

267. The Battle of Leuctra (371 b.c.); the End of the Spartan 
Supremacy. The crimes against the liberties of the (Ireek cities with 
which Sparta began the years of her supremacy were repeated, as 
she had opportunity, throughout the period.'^ One of her worst 

1 Critias was the leader of the Thirty Tyrants fsert. 264). 

2 The way of fixing the penalty in an Athenian court was this: the aci user named' a 
penalty (in this case the prosecutor had named death) and then the condemned was at 
liberty to name another. 'J'he jury then chose between the two. 

8 A mina was equivalent to about $18 or ?20. 

^ During eight years of this period the chief cities of Greece, aided by the Persians, 
carried on a tedious struggle, known as the Corinthian War (395-387 b.c.), against 
Sparta, 7 'he war was ended by the so-callcd Peace of Antalcidas, which loft Sparta’s 
supremacy in European Greece unimpaired. 
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crimes, and the one which brought about her undoing, was the 
treacherous seizure of the citadel of Thebes and the placing of a 
Spartan garrison in it. All Greece stood aghast at this perfidious 
and high-handed act, and looked to see some awful misfortune befall 
Sjiarta as a retribution. 

And misfortune came .speedily enough, and not single-handed. 
I'he Spartan garrison was driven out of the citadel by an uprising 
led by Pelopidas, a d'heban exile of distinguished family. A .S[)artan 
army was soon in Ikeotia. The 'Phebans met the invaders at Lcuctra. 

The Spartans had no other 
thought than that they should 
gain an easy victory. But 
the military genius of the 
d'heban commander, J^jiami- 
nondas, had prepared for 
Hellas a startling surprise. 
Hitherto the (Wrecks had 
fought drawn up in extended 
and comparatively thin op- 
posing lines, not more tlian 
twelve ranks deep. d’he 
Spartans at Lcuctra formed 
their line m the usual w'ay. 
l".paminondas, on the other hand, massed his best troops in a solid 
column, that is, in a phalanx, fifty deep, on the left of his battle 
line, the rest being drawn up in the ordinary extended line. With 
all ready for the attack, the phalanx was set in motion first. It 
ploughed through the thin line of the enemy '' as the beak of a 
ship ploughs through a wave” — and the day was won. Of the 
seven hundred Spartans in the fight four hundred were killed. 

The manner in which the news of the overwhelming calamity was 
received at Sparta affords a striking illustration of Spartan discipline 
and self-control. It so happened that when the messenger arrived 
the Spartans were celebrating a festival. The Ephors would permit 
no interruption of the entertainment. They merely sent lists of the 
fallen to their families and ordered that the women should make no 
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lamentation nor show any signs of grief. '' The following clay,” says 
Xenophon, those who had lost relatives in the battle aj^pcarcd 
on the streets with cheerful faces, while those whose relatives had 
escaped, if they appeared in public at all, went about with sad and 
dejected looks.” When we contrast this scene at Sparta with that at 
Athens upon the night when the news of the disaster at .'Plgosi)otami 
was received (sect. 262), we are impressed with the wide interval 
which separated the Athenian from the Spartan. 

I'hc moral effect of the battle was greater perhaps than that of any 
other battle ever fought in Creece, except possibly that of Marathon. 
It was the first time that a Spartan army with its king had been 
fairly beaten in a great battle by an enemy inferior in numbers (the 
Spartan forces at 'I hermopylm, headed by their king, had, it is true, 
been annihilated — but annihilation is not defeat). Ckmscc|uent]y the 
impression which the event produced throughout Creccc was juo- 
found. 'Phe prestige of Sparta was destroyed. Her leadership was 
brought to an end. 

268. The Theban Supremacy (371-362 b.c.). Prom the victory of 
Lcuctra dates the short but brilliant period of d'heban supremacy. 
The year after that battle Epaminondas led an army into the Pelo- 
ponnesus to aid the Arcadians against Sparta. Laconia was ravaged, 
and for the first time Spartan women saw the smoke of the camp 
fires of an enemy. 

Lrom Laconia Epaminondas marched into Messenia. I'hc emanci- 
pation of the Messenians from their Sjiartan masters was proclaimed, 
and Messenia, which for three hundred years had been a pait of 
Laconia (sect. 176), was separated from S})arta and made an in- 
dependent state. The Helots, converted by the proclamation of 
emancipation into freemen, engaged in the work of building a new 
city, Messene, which was to represent their restored nationality. 'J'he 
vvalls went up amidst music and rejoicing. Messenian exiles, the 
victims of Spartan tyranny, flocked from all parts of the Hellenic 
world to rebuild their homes in the homeland. 

This emancipation and restoration of the Messenians forms one 
of the most interesting transactions in Greek history. Two years 
after their liberation a Messenian boy was crowned as a victor in 
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the foot race at Olympia. For three hundred years the Messenians 
had had neither lot nor part in these national games, for only free 
Hellenes could become contestants. How the news of the victory 
was received in Messenia is not recorded, but we probably should 
not be wrf)ng were we to imagine the rejoicings there to have been 
unlike anything the Oreck world had ever seen before. 

Put, moved by jealousy of the rapidly growing power of Thebes, 
Athens now formed an alliance with her old rival, Sparta, against her. 
'rhree times mf)re did ICpaminondas lead an army into the l^dopon- 
nesus. Upon his last expedition he fought with the .Spartans and 
Athenians the great battle of Mantinea, in Arcadia. On this memor- 
able field Epaminondas led the 'I'hebans once* more to victory ; but 
he himself was slain, and with him fell the hopes and power of 
'Thebes (362 u. e. ). 

All the chief cities of (ireece now lay in a state of exhaustion or 
of hel{)less isolation. 'Sparta had destroyed the empire of Athens;^ 
'Thebes had bioken the dominion of Sparta, but had exhausted her- 
self in the effort. 'Theu'e was now no city energetic, resourceful, 
unbroken in spirit and strength, such as was Athens at the time 
of the I’ersian W'ars, to act as leader and cham]3ion of the Orec'k 
stati's. \'et nevc‘r was then* greater neetl of such It'adership in Hellas 
than at just this moment ; for the Maeedonian monarchy was now 
rising in the north and threatening the independence of all (Ireecc. 

In a succeeding chapter we shall trace the rise of this semibarbarian 
power, and tc-ll how the cities of Greece, mutually exhausted by their 
incessant ([uarrels, were reduced to a state of dependence upon its 
sovereign. Hut first we shall turn aside for a moment from the 
affairs of the cities of (ueece proper, in order to cast a glance 
i!])on the Greeks of Magna (inecia and Sicilv. 

Selections from the Sources. Vlvtarl'u, Thucydides, ii, 35- 

46 (tlu* tuncral (.)rah<)n of rcrieles) ; vi, 8-23 (the debate in the Athenian 
assembly on the j^roposed Sicilian expedition). Xenoehu.n, Anabasis, iii, 2 
(a speech of Xenophon to his soldiers). Pl.vtd, Apology' (the bearing of 
Socrates before his judges). Thallon’s Koailings, pp. 293-557 ; Davis’s Jxeacltngs 
(Greece), pp. 21S-255; Fling’s Sonree Hooky pp. 174-285. 

1 .Vthens had indeed made herself the center of a new confederacy and had recovered 
some of her old possessions, but she was. after all, only the shadow of her former self. 
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THE GREEKS OF WESTERN HELLAS 
(413-336 B.C.) 

269. The Carthaginians Lay Waste Hellenic Sicily. Sliortly after 
the destruction of the Athenian army before Syracuse (sect. 2hi ), 
tlie ("arlliaginians, finding their opportunity in the dissensions of the 
(ircek cities, came into the island with a f^reat army of one hundred 
tltousand men. ( )ne city after another was taken by them, the greater 
l)art of the inhabitants being cither massacred or sold into slavery 
and the walls and temples of the pkiccs destroyed. I'hroughout a 
considerable part of the island Hellenic civilization, planted centuries 
before, w.is virtually uprooted. As we shall see, the land afterwards 
recovered in a measure from the Uarible blow, and enjoyed a short 
bloom of prosperity ; nevertheless the resources and energies of this 
part of the Hellenic world, like those of continental (Ireecc through 
the unhappy causes we have recounted in other chapters, were 
impaired beyond ])ermanent remedy. 

270. Dionysius I, Tyrant of Syracuse (405-367 B.c.). The alarm, 
distress, and anarchy occasioned by the (/arthaginians afforded the 
opportunity at Syracuse for a man of low birth, named Dionysius, 
to usurp the government. His career as despot of the city was long 
and remaikable, embracing a ptTiod of thirty-eight years. Reducing 
the free Hrcek cities both in Sicily and in Magna (inecia to a state 
of dej)endence upon Syracuse, he built uj) an empire which included 
neaily all of W'estern Hellas. Syracuse was thus raised to a position 
of power and atlluenee corresponding to that which Athens had so 
recently held in Eastern Hellas. 

'I'he object of universal detestation, Dionysius carried his life in 
his hands. The state of constant apprehension in which he lived 
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is illustrated by the story of the sword of Damocles 4 The Damodean 
sword did not fall during the lifetime of 1 )ionysius. lie died a natural 
death, and transmitted his power to his son, who ascended the throne 
as Dionysius the Younger. 

271. Timoleon the Liberator (344-336 b.c.); the Golden Era of the 
Sicilian Greek Cities. The young Dionysius lacked the ability of his 
father to play the tyrant. His reign (367-343 in .) was a troubled 
one and was filled with all sorts of vicissitudes. Most of tlie Sicilian 
cities broke away from the empire. 'I'he Carthaginians began again 



to harass the island. Everything was in confusion, and distress 
among the people was universal. Under the stress of these circum- 
stances the Syracusans sent an embassy to Corinth, their mother 
city, for help to free themselves from the tyrant Dionysius. The 
Corinthians listened favorably to the appeal, and sent to the succor 
of the Syracusans a small force under the lead of ’’J'imoleon, a 
man who at home had shown his love for liberty by consenting to 
the death of his own brother when he attempted to make himself 
tyrant of Corinth. 

Arriving at Syracuse, 'rimoleon quickly drove out the tyrant and 
restored the government to the people. He also expelled the despots 

1 A courtier named Damocles having expressed to Dionysius the opinion that he 
must be supremely happy, the tyrant invited him to a sumptuous banquet, assigning to 
hua his own place at the board. When the courtier was in the midst of the enjoyments 
of the table, Dionysius bade him look up. Turning his eyes towards the ceiling, Damocles 
was horrified at the sight of a sword, suspended by a single hair, dangling above his head. 
” Such,” observ ed Dionysius, " is the life of a tyrant.” 
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who were holding in slavery other Greek cities in the island, and 
restored freedom to these places. Under the reign of liberty and 
order instituted by 'rimoleon, the half-depopulated cities began to fill 
with inhabitants. Exiles flocked back from all quarters. Corinth, 
mindful that Syracuse was her own daughter colony, gathered from 
all parts of Eastern Hellas colonists for the repeopling of the city. 
At one time ten thousand emigrants sailed together for Sicily. This 
great influx of jjopulation, and the new and unwonted courage and 
energy infused into the people by the beneficent measures of d'imo- 
Icon, brought to Hellenic Sicily a period of remarkable expansion 
and prosperity. 

With his great work of freeing and repeopling Sicily accomplished, 
'I'imolcon resigned liis authority and retired to private life. He died 
in the year 336 r.. c., loved and revered by all the .Sicilian Greeks as 
their liberator and benefactor. 

'The golden age of the Sicilian Greek cities came to an end shortly 
after the death of 'rimole(.)n, and before the end of the third cen- 
tury n.t:. they, together with the cities of Magna Grmcia, had been 
brought into subjection to Rome. 'J'hat part of the story wc shall 
tell in later chai:)lers. 

Having made this hasty review of the course of events in Western 
Hellas, we must now return to (Greece proper in order to trace 
further the fortunes of the cities of the homeland. 

Selections from the Sources. Pi.c iakc h, 7 ’imoleon and Dion. 

References (Modern). ( 1 ko 1 1 : (ten-volume ed.), vol. viii, pp. 36(>-405 ; vol. ix. 
j)p. i-i<) 4 - IIoi,M, vol. ill, chap. xi. Oman, History of Greeci\ chap, xxxvii. 
Ai.ickoi r and Masom, Ih.story 0 / Sicily., chaps, vii-xi. Freeman, J/istoiy of 
Siiily, vol. iv, chaps, x, xi, and 'I'lic Stoiy of Sicilv^ chaps, x, xi. An interest- 
ing brief treatment of the rule of I)iony.sius the 1 ‘Lldcr will be found in 1 >UKV, 
Jlistoiy of Greece, p[i. 6y)-()b6. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. I)iony.sius the Elder a.s a pioneer champion 
of Eurofiean civilization against Semitic intruders: Uury, Ihstoiy of Greece, 
pp. 6b4-(>66. 2. Monuments of (rieek civilization in Sicily; Richardson, 

Jacation Days in Greece, pp. 173-Z07. 
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THE RISE OF MACEDONIA : REIGN OF PHILIP II 

(359-336 B.C.) 

272. The Macedonians and their Rulers. Wc have reached now 
tlie threshold of a new era in Cireek history. A state, hitherto but 
little observed, at this time rose suddenly into jjrominence and began 
to play a leading part in the affairs of the Creek cities. I'his state 
was Macedonia, a country lying north of the C'ambunian Mountains 
and back of ('halcidice (see map, p. 25S). 

d'he peoples of Macedonia were for the most part mountaineers 
who had not yet passed beyond the tribal stated d’hey were a hardy, 
warlike race, possessing tlie habits and the virtues of country peoj)le. 
'I'hcv were Aryans or Jndo-Iuiro])eans in spcaa'h, and close kin to 
the Hellenic stock, if not really a braiK'h of it, but since they did 
not speak pure Crc‘c“k and were backward in culture, they were 
looked U] 3 on as barbarians by some of their more refined cit\ 
kinsmen of the s<juth. 

The ruling race in the country, however, were generally conceded 
to be of jjure Hellenic stock. 'I'licy^ claimed to be descended from 
the royal house of Argos, ancJ this claim had been allowed by the 
(Greeks, who had permitted them to a[)pear as contestants in the 
Olympic games — a privilege, it will be recalled, accorded only to 
those who could prewe pure Hellenic ancestry, 'fheir efforts to 
spread Oreek culture anujiig their subjc-cts, combined with inter- 
C(>urse with the Oreek cities of (f halcidice, had resulted in the native 
barbarism of the Macedonian tribes being overlaid w'ith a veneer of 
Hellenic civilization. 

1 There \seic. liowever, a few towns in Matedonia, of which -ligac and I’ella, each of 
which was in turn llic scat of the royal court, were of chief note. 
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273. The Youth of Philip of Macedon. Macedonia first rose to 
importance during tin; reign of Philip II (359-336 r.c.), generally 
known as Philip of Mac(‘don. He was a man of preeminent ability, 
of wonderful address in diplomacy, and of rare genius as an organizer 
and military chieftain. 

Several years of Philip’s boyhood were passed as a hostage at 
d’hebes. d'his episode in the life of the prince had a marked inliu- 
ence upon his later career; for just at this time Epaminondas was 
the leading sjiirit among the Thebans, and it was in the companion- 
ship of this consummate military tactician and commander that Philip 
learru'd valuable lessons in the art of war. d’hc Macedonian pha- 
lanx,^ which Philip is said to have originated, and which holds some 
such place in the military history of Macedonia as the legion holds 
in that of Rome, was simply a modification of the d'heban phalanx 
that won the day at Ecuctra and again at Mantinea. 

Nor was this all. Resides the knowledge of military affairs which 
he accpiired, the cpiick and observant boy gained during his enforced 
residenc'e at d'hebes an insight into (ireek character and (ireek poli- 
tics which served him well in his later diplomatic dealings with the 
(irec'k cities. 

With his kingdom settkal and consolidated at home, Phili[)’s 
ambition led him to seek the leadershij) of the (ireek states. 

274. The Second Sacred War (355-346 B.c.). Philip quickly ex- 
tended his power ('ver d'hessalv, a large part of d'hrace,^ and the 
(ireek cities of ('halcidiee. Meanwhile he was in the following 
way acquiring a commanding position in the affairs of the states 
of (Ireece proj)er. 

'Phe Phocians laid put to secular use .some of the lands which at 
the end of the hirst Sacred War (sect. 162) had been consecrated 

1 'The pli.ilaiix was formed of soldiers drawn up sixteen files dc(‘p and armed with 
pikes so lonj; that tliose of the first five ranks projected beyond the front of the column, 
thus opposni;^ a peilcet thicket of spears to the enemy. On level ground and supporte d 
hv strong eavaliv it was ii resistible. A Roman consul c^nee decl.ircd that he "never 
beheld anything more alarming and terrible * iPolvhnis, xxix, 17). 

2 In this ipiaiter he founded the well-known city of Philippi. This was the first 
I'inrcrpean eitv in which the ( iospel w.is pic'aehed. 'I'lie prc'ae her was the Apostle I’aul, 
wh(' went over fiom Asia in ohedienee to a Msion m which a man of Macedonia 
seemed to stand and pray, " Come over into Macedonia, and help us ’’ (Acts xvi, 9). 
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to the Delphian Apollo. Taken to task and heavily fined for this act 
by the other members of the Delphian Amphictyony, they took pos- 
session of the temple and used the treasure in the maintenance of a 
large force of mercenary soldiers.^ d'he Amphictyons, being unable 
to punish them for their ” impiety,” 
were forced to ask help of Philip, who 
gladly rendered the assistance sought. 

The Idiocians were now quickly sub- 
dued. All but one of their cities were 
broken up into villages, and the inhab- k 

itants were forced to undertake to re- Um\ 

pay in yearly instalments the treasure f J 

they had taken from the Delphian ' 

shrine. The place that the Phocians j M 

had held in the Delphian Amphictyony j ' 

was given to Philip, upon whom was / ' 

also bestowed the privilege of presiding I J ft I 

at the Pythian games, d'he position he / /■ Mi 

had now secured was just what Philip f fi/h 1 

had coveted in order that he might /''> m 1 

use it to make himself master of all ' /• r 


275. Battle of Chaeronea (338 b.c.). ^ ^ 

1 )ernosthenes at Athens was one of the f * .... | 

few who seemed to understand tlie real mi.m s ’ 

designs of I'hilip. With all the energy (Vatican Museum) 

of his wonderful cloquencti he strove to if thy power, DemostiR-nes, had 
stir up the Athenians to resist his en- as tliy spim nc;er 

, -tT 1 1 1 ■ 1 • Ilelias l)Owed before the 

croachments. He hurled against him .Ma«-dcn,un s»«Kl.”-l'luta..l, 
his famous Philippics,” speeches so 

filled with fierce denunciation that they have given name to all 
writings characterized by bitter criticism or violent invective. 

Moved by the realization of a common peril and by the ]:)crsuasion 
of Demosthenes, the Athenians and the d'hebans, in spite of their 
immemorial enmity one towards the other, now united their forces 

1 The Phocians claimed that they took the treasure merely as a loan. 
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and met Philip at Chacronca, in Boeotia. The battle was stubbornly 
fought, but finally went against the allies, who were driven from the 
field with heavy loss. It is of interest to note that the Macedonian 
phalanx was led by the youthful Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
on this memorable field began his great career as a commander. 'Hie 
result of the battle was the subjection of all Greece to the authority 
of the Macedonian foreigner. '' 'Phe drama [shall we call it a 
tragedy ?] was now at an end.” 

276. The Congress at Corinth (338 b.c.); Plan to Invade Asia. 

Soon after the battle of Chmronea, Philip convened at Corinth a 
council of the Greek states. At this meeting was adopted a consti- 
tution, drafted by Idiilip, which united the various Greek cities 
(Sjiarta alone held aloof) and Macedonia in a sort of federation, 
with Macedonia as the leading state. Differences arising between 
members of the federation were to be referred for settlement to 
the Amphictyonic assembly. 

Ikit Philip’s main object in calling the congress was not so much 
to promulgate a federal constitution for the Greek cities as to secure 
their aid in an expedition which he had evidently long been meditat- 
ing for the conquest of tlie Persian l^mpire. The exploit of the 'Pen 
Thou.sand Greeks (sect. 265) had shown the feasibility of such an 
undertaking, 'i'he ]ilan was indorsed by a second meeting of the 
congress (337 n. c.j. Iwery Greek city was t(» furnish a contingent 
for the army of invasion. Philiji was chosen leader of the expedition, 
and commander-in-chief of the war forces of Greece. 

All Greece was now astir with preparations for the great enter- 
prise. By the spring of the year 336 n.c. the expedition was ready 
to mov'c, and the advance forces had already crossed over into Asia, 
when I’hilip, during the festivities attending the marriage of his 
daughter, was assassinated and his son Alexander succeeded to 
liis place and power. 

277. Results of Philip’s Reign. Philip by his achievements made 
possible the greater achievements of his son. He paved the way 
for Alexander’s remarkable conquests by consolidating the Mace- 
donian monarchy and organizing an army which was the most 
effective instrument of warfare the world had yet seen. But the 
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most important outcome of Philip’s activity and policy was the union 
of the Macedonian monarchical and military system with Hellenic 
culture. This was the historical mission of Philip. Had not Hellenic 
civilization been thus incorporated with the Macedonian system, then 
the wide conquests of Alexander would have resulted in no more 
good for humanity than those of an Attila or a 'ramerlane.^ Greece 
conquered the world by being conquered. It was Hellenic institu- 
tions, customs, and manners, the Hellenic language and civilization, 
which the extended con(|uests of Alexander spread throughout the 
I'astcrn world. It is this which makes the short-lived Macedonian 
Empire so important a factor in universal history. 

Selections from the Sources. I'lutakch, Demosthenes . ])kmos')'iiknI',s, 
(>ratioii on the Crown (this mastcipiccc of I ><'mosthenes has been called 
”Thc funeral oration of extinct y\thenian and (Irccian freedom”), 'i'hallon’s 
Dealt ings, pp. 539-O21 ; Davis’s Deaitings (Greece), pp. 284-297 ; Fling’s Soii?re 
Book^ pp. 286-294. 

References (Modern). Gkojk (ten-volume cd.), vol.ix, pp. 195-504. C'cu- 
aius, vol. V. Holm, vol. id, chaps, xiv-xix. IIo<;ak'i 11, Jhi!t/> attd Altxana'ir 
of A/aeedon (first part). Ih'KV, Ilistoiy of Greece, pp. 681-737. Oman, ///sto>y 
of Greece, pp. 490-520. ALl.ruoi-T and Masom, Dedmc of Hellas, ])p. 32-J04. 
CuK'J'Kis, Rise of the Alacciloniati Empire, chaps, i-viii. i’K'K ARn-CiAMDRlDor, 
Demosthenes. 

Topics for Class Reports. 1. The youth and training of Demosthenes: 
Pickard-Carnbridge, chap. i. 2. Imperialism 7'\. Home Rule; or 
was Demosthenes’ policy of opposition to Philip wise? Mahaffy, J^/oldems hi 
Greek History, chap, vii, Practical Politics in the k'ourth Century.” 


Mongol or Turanian conquerors. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
(336-323 B.C.) 

278. The Youth of Alexander; Formative Influences. Alexander 
was only twenty years of age when he came to his father’s throne. 
Those traits of ternj)er and mind wliich marked his manhood and 
whicli fitted him to play so great a part in history were foreshown 
in early youth — if we may believe the tales that are told of his say- 
ings and doings as a boy. I'he familiar story of the fractious steed 
Ikicephalus, which none dared either to mount or to a])proach, but 
which was subdued in a moment by the skillful handling of the little 
prince, reveals that self-reliance and passion for achievement and 
command which in after years gave him mastery of the world. The 
spirit of the man is again shown in the complaint of the boy when 
news of his father’s victories came to him : " Bovs,” said he to his 
playmates, " my father will get ahead of us in everything, and will 
leave nothing great for you or me to do.” 

Certain cultural influences under which the boy came in his earliest 
years left a ]:)ermanent impress upon his mind and character. By 
his mother Olympias, an Epirote princess, from whom doubtless he 
inherited his ardent, passionate nature, he was taught to trace his 
descent from the great Achilles, and was incited to emulate the 
ex})loits of that hero and to make him his model in all things, d'he 
Jliad^ which recounts the deeds of Achilles, became the prince’s 
inseparable companion. 

After his mother’s influence, perhaps that of the philosopher Aris- 
totle, whom Philip persuaded to become the tutor of the youthful 
Alexander, was the most potent and formative. This great teacher 
implanted in the mind of the young prince a love of literature 
and philosophy, and through his inspiring companionship and lofty 
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conversation exercised over the eager, impulsive boy an influence for 
good which Alexander himself gratefully acknowledged in later years. 

279. Troubles attending the Accession of Alexander. For about 
two years after his accession to the Macedonian throne, Alexander 
was kept busy in thwarting conspiracies and suppressing open revolts 
against his authority. 

While the young king was campaigning against some barbarian 
tribes on his northern frontier a report was spread in Greece that 
he was dead. 'Jlie I'hebans rose in revolt and 
called upon the Athenians to join them. De- 
mosthenes favored the appeal, and began to 
stir up the Athenians and others to unite with 
the I'hcbans in freeing the Grecian land from 
the foreigners. 

But Alexander was not dead. Before the 
(jreek cities had settled upon any plan of con- 
certed action, Alexander with liis army was in 
front of 'rhebes. In a sharp battle outside 
the gates the 'rhebans were defeated and their 
city was captured. As a warning to the other 
Greek towns, Alexander leveled the city to the 
ground, sparing only the temples and the 
house of the poet I'indar, and .sold thirty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants into slavery. 'I'hus was one of the largest 
and most renowned C)f the cities of Greece wiped out of existence. 

280. Alexander Crosses the Hellespont; the Battle of the Granicus 
(334B.C.). Alexander was now free to carry out his father's scheme in 
regard to the Asiatic expedition. In the spring of 334 icc., with all his 
plans matured, he set out at the head of an army numbering about 
thirty-five thousand men, for the conquest of the Persian Empire. 

Crossing the Hellespont, Alexander first procc*eded to the plain 
of ancient Troy, in order to place a garland upon the supposed tomb 
at that place of his mythical ance.stor Achilles. 

Proceeding on his march, Alexander met a Persian army on the 
hanks of the Granicus, over which he gained a decisive victory. All 
Asia Minor now lay open to the invader, and soon virtually all 
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of its cities and tribes were brought to acknowledge the authority 
of the Macedonian.^ 

281. The Battle of Issue (333 b.c.). At the northeast corner of 
the Mediterranean lies the plain of Issus. Here Alexander met a 
Tersian army, numbering, it is said, six hundred thousand men, and 
inllicted u[)on it an overwhelming defeat, d’lie king^ himself escaped 
from the field, and hastened to his capital Susa to raise another 
army to oppose the march of the conqueror. 

282. The Siege of Tyre (332 b.c.). Alexander now turned to the 
south, in order to effect the subjugation of PlKmicia, that he might 
command the IMKcnician fleets and prevent their being used either 
to sever his communication with Greece or to aid revolts in the 
cili(‘s there against his authority, 'i'he island-i'ity of 'lyre, after a 
mtanorabk' siege, was taken by means of a mole, or causeway, built 
with incredible labor through the sea to the city. It still remains, 
uniting the rock with the mainland. 

When at last the city was taken after a siege of seven months, 
eight thousand of the inhabitants were slain and thirty thousand sold 
into slavery - - a ttarihle warnitig to those cities that should dare to 
close their gates against the Macedonian. After the fall of 'lyre the 
cities of Palestine anti Pitilistia, with the .sole exception of Gaza, sur- 
rendered at once to tite coiaiueror. Gaza resisted stubbornh’, but 
after a siege of three months the city was taken and its inhabitants 
wcMv sold as .slave.«'. 

283. Alexander in Egypt. With the cities of Phtenicia and the 
lleets of the Mediterranean subject to his control, Alexander easily 
effe'ctcal the rediu'tion of I'igvpt. 'The Kg\’ptians, indeed, made no 
resistance', but willing! v exedumge'd masters. 

Wliile in l\gvj)t, Alexaneler feHinrleel at e)ne of the mouths of the 
Nile a city named, after himself, Alexandria. Ranke declare's this to 

^ At ('lorduim, in rhiygi.i, .Alexander performed an exploit which has given the 
woild one of its f.ivoiile api>thegms. In (lie temple at this place was a chariot to the 
pole (tf whuh a n ('ke was fastened by a ciiriousle intricate knot. An otacle had been 
sjne.id .ihio.ul to (he effect th.it whoever should untie the knot would become master of 
Asi.i. Alcx.indet .uteiiipted the fe.it. I 'liable to loosen the knot, he drew his sword 
and cut it. Ilcncc the plu.ise ///<• CnyrJ'uxn meaning a short way out of a 

ditVKuUi, Darius III ^sumamed Codomannusg 336-330 B.c. 
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have been the first city in the world, after the Piraeus, erected cx 
pressly for purposes of commerce.” The city became the meeting 
place of the East and the West; and its importance through many 
centuries attests the farsighted wisdom of its founder. 

A less worthy enterprise of the conqueror was his expedition to the 
oasis of Siwa, located in the Libyan desert, where were a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Zeus Ammon. I'o gratify his own conceit, as 
well as to impress his new oriental subjects, and especially to qualify 
himself as the legitimate successor of the divine Pharaohs (sect. 31), 
Alexander evidently desired to be declared of celestial descent. The 
priests of the temple, in accordance with the wish of the king, gave 
out that the oracle pronounced Alexander to be the son of Zeus and 
the destined ruler of the world. It would seem that Alexander was 
quite fully persuaded that, like the early Greek heroes, he was allied 
to the race of the gods. 

284. The Battle of Arbela (331 B.c.). From Egypt Alexander 
retraced his steps to Syria and marched eastward. At Arbela, not 
far from the ancient Nineveh, his farther advance was disputed by 
Darius with an immense army, numbering, if wc may rely upon our 
authorities, over a million men. 'I'he vast Persian host was overthrown 
with enormous slaughter. Darius fled from the field, as he had done 
at Issus, and later was treacherously killed by an attendant. 

The battle of Arbela was one of the decisive combats of history. 
It marked the end of the long struggle between the East and the 
West, between Persia and Greece, and prepared the way for the 
spread of Hellenic civilization over all western Asia. 

285. Alexander at Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. From the field 
of Arbela Alexander marched south to Babylon, which opened its 
gates to him without opposition. Susa was next entered by the 
conqueror. Here he seized immense quantities of gold and silver, 
the treasure of the Great King. He also found here and sent 
back to Athens the bronze statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton^ 
( sect 203), which had been carried off by Xerxes at the time of the 
invasion of Greece. 

1 So Arrian, iii, i6. Other authorities, however, make it to have been some successor 
of Alexander who returned the statues. 
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From Susa Alexander’s march was next directed to Persepolis, 
where he secured a treasure more than twice as great as that found 
at Susa. Upon Persepolis Alexander wreaked vengeance for all that 
Greece had suffered at the hands of the Persians. Many of the 
inhabitants were massacred and others were sold into slavery, while 
the palace of Darius was given to the flames.^ 

Alexander having thus overthrown the power of Darius now began 
to regard himself not only as his concpieror but as his successor, and 
was thus looked upon by the J^ersians. He assumed the ])omp and 
state of an oriental monarch, and required the most obsequious hom- 
age from all who approached him. His (ireek and Macedonian com- 
panions, unused to paying such servile adulation to their king, were 
much dis{)leased at Alexander's conduct, and from this time on to his 
death intrigues and conspiracies were being constantly formed among 
them against his powca* and life.**^ 

286. Conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana (329-328 b.c.). After the 
death of Darius (sect. 284), Alexander led his army towards the east, 
and, after subduing many tribes that dwelt about the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea and in the mountainous regions of what is now 
known as Afghanistan, boldly conducted his soldiers over the snowy 
and dangerous jxasscs of the Hindu Kush, and descended into the 
province of Pactria (which region some believe to have been the early 
home of the primitive Aryan community). Alexander wished to be- 
come master of this countiy because it was the sacred land of the 
Persian religion. After the reduction of this region, Alexander subdued 
the tribes of Sogdiana, a country lying still farther to the north. 

Throughout these remote regions Alexander founded numerous 
cities, several of which bore his own name. One of them is said to 
have been built, wall and houses, in twenty days. These new cities 
were peopled with captives, and by those veterans who, because of 
fatigue or wounds, were no longer able to follow the conqueror in his 
swift campaigns. 

1 Diodonis, xxvii, 7; Plutarch, Alexander^ xxx\uii ; and Arrian, Anadad<^, iii, 18, all 
agree that the palace was burned to ashes. Read Dryden’s Alexander's Feast. 

For complicity in one of these plots Alexander put to death one of his ablest 
generals, Parmenio, and for scoffing at his pretensions killed with his own hand his 
dearest friend Clitus (sect. 286). 
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Alexander’s stay in Sogdiana was saddened by his murder of his 
dearest friend Clitus, who had saved his life at the Granicus. Both 
were heated with wine when the quarrel arose ; after the deed 
Alexander was overwhelmed with remorsed 

287. Conquests in India. With tlie countries north of the Hindu 
Kush subdued and settled/-^ Alexander reerossed the mountains and 
led his army down into the rich and crowded plains of India (327 n.c:.). 
Here again he showed himself invincible, and received the submission 
of many of the native princes of the country. Alexander’s desire was 
to extend his conquests to the Ganges, but his soldiers began to mur- 
mur because of the length and hardness of their campaigns, and he 
reluctantly gave up the undertaking, d'o secure the conquests already 
made, he founded, at different points in the valley of the Indus, Greek 
towns and colonies. One of these he named Alexandria, after himself; 
another Bucephala, in memory of his favorite steed — the mettlesome 
Bucephalus that he as a boy had so easily subdued ; and still another 
Nicma, for his victories. The modern museum at Lahore contains 
many relics of Greek art dug up on the sites of these Macedonian 
cities and camps. 

288. Rediscovery of the Sea Route from the Indus to the Euphrates. 

It was Alexander’s next care to bind these distant conqiu'sts in the 
Last to those in the West. To do this, it was of the first importance 
to establish water communication between India and Babylonia. Now, 
strange as it may seem, the Greeks had no positive knowledge of what 
sea the Indus emptied into, and only a vague idea that there was a 
waterway from the Indus to the Euphrates.'* 'J'his important mari- 
time route, once known to the civilized world, had been lost, and 
needed to be rediscovered. 

So the conqueror Alexander now turned explorer. He sailed down 
the Indus to its mouth, and was rejoiced to find himself looking out 

1 " Alexander was great because he was able to repent.” — Iloi.M ' 

- The Macedonian kingdom which grew out of the conciue.sts of Alexander in central 
Asia lasted for about two centuries after his death. Traditions of the conqueror still linger 
in ti e land, and coins and plate with subjects from classic mythology are frequently turned 
up at the present day. 

^ According to Arrian, -wfien Alexander reached the Indus he at first thought that 
he had struck the upper course of the Nile. The pre.sence in the river of crocodiles 
like those in Egypt was one thing that led him to this conclusion {/inadasis, vi, i). 
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upon the southern ocean. He now dispatched his trusty admiral 
Ncarchus with a considerable fleet to explore this sea and to deter- 
mine whether it communicated with the Euphrates. He himself, with 
the larger part of the army, marched westward along the coast. His 
march tlms lay through the ancient Gedrosia, now Baluchistan, a region 
frightful with burning deserts,^ amidst which his soldiers endured 
almost incredible privations and sufferings. 

After a trying and calamitous march of over two months, Alexander, 
with the survivors of his army, reached ('armania. Here, to his un- 
bounded joy, he was joined by Ncarchus, who had made the voyage 
from the Indus successfully, and thus ''rediscovered one of the most 
im{)ortant maritime routes of the world,” the knowledge of which 
among the Western nations was never again to be lost. 

'I'o celebrate* appropriately his conejuests and discoveries, Alexander 
instituted a serit's of religious festivals, amidst which his soldiers for- 
got the dangers of their numberless battles and the hardships of their 
imparalk'led marches, which had put to the test every power of human 
endurance. In a few years they had conquered half the world and 
changed the whole course of history. 

289. The Plans of Alexander ; the Hellenizing of the World. As 
the capital of his vast empire, which now stretched from the Ionian 
Sea to the Indus, Alexander chose the ancient Babylon, upon the 
Euphrates. He proposed to make this old Semitic city the center 
of his dominions for the reason that such a location of the scat of 
government would helj:) to })romote his plans, which aimed at noth- 
ing less than the union and Hellcnizing of the world. Not only 
were the peo})les of Asia and Europe to be blended by means of 
colonies, but even the floras of the two continents were to be inter- 
mingled by the transplanting of j)lants and trees from one continent 
to the other. C'ommon laws and customs were to unite the nations 
inti) one great family. • Intermarriages were to blend the races. 
Alexander himself married two Persian princesses; to ten thousand 
of his soldiers, whom he encouraged to take Asiatic wives, he gave 
magnificent gifts, 

1 ” .\ftcr .‘Mexander's experience no European is know-n to have penetrated it down 
to the present century." — \Vhi-:ei,er, Alexander the Great (iqoo), p. 466 
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290. The Mutiny at Opis (324 B.C.). Not all the old soldiers of 
Alexander approved of his plans and measures, particularly since in 
these magnificent projects they seemed to be relegated to a second 
place. His Macedonian veterans especially were greatly displeased 
that he should enlist in his service effeminate Asiatics, and dress and 
equip them in the Macedonian fashion. I'hey also disapproved of 
Alexander’s action in wearing the Persian costume and surrounding 
himself with Persian attendants. So when Alexander proposed to 
send hack to Macedonia the aged and the maimed among his veterans, 
the soldiers broke out in open mutiny. 

Alexander caused the movers of the sedition to be executed, and 
then made to the mutinous .soldiers a speech such as they had never 
listened to before. He recalled to their minds how his father Philij) 
had found them vagabond she[)herds Uaiding a few sheej) on the 
mountain-sides in Macedonia, and had made them conc[uerors and 
rulers of all 'I'hrace and Greece ; and how he himself had made 
them conquerors of the empire of the Great King, the possessors 
of the riches of the world and the envied of all mankind.^ 

By these words the mutinous spirit of the soldiers was completely 
subdued, and with every expression of contrition for their fault and 
of devotion to their old commander they begged for forgiveness and 
reinstatement in his favor. Alexander w.as moved by their entreaties, 
and gave them assurances that they were once more his companions 
and kinsmen. The reconciliation was ccP'brated by a magnificent 
banquet in which more than nine thousand i)articipated.‘‘^ 

291. The Death of Alexander (323 B.C.). In the midst (;f his vast 
projects Alexander was seized by a fever and died at Babylon, 
323 n. c., in the thirty-second year of his age. His soldiers could 
not let him die without seeing him. 'J'he watchers of the palace 
were obliged to open the doors to them, and the vet« ’ans of a 


1 Arrian, Anabasb^ vii, 9, 10. 

2 It was soon after this meeting; that Alexander’s dearest friend, Ilcph.X'Stion, died 
a: Ecbatana. Alexander indulged in most extravagant expressions of grief. He caused 
a funeral pyre to be erected at a cost, it is .said, of 10,000 talents f?i2,ooo,ooo), and 
instituted in memory’ of his friend magnificent funeral games. He even ordered the 
tops of the towers of the surrounding cities to be cut off, and the horses and mules to 
be put in mourning by having their manes docked. 
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hundred battlefields filed sorrowfully past the couch of their dying 
commander. His body was carried first to Memphis, but afterwards 
it was taken to Alexandria, in Egypt, and there inclosed in a golden 
coffin, over which was raised a splendid mausoleum. His ambition 
for celestial honors was gratified in his death, for in Egypt and else- 
where temples were dedicated to him and divine worship was paid 
to his statues. 

292. Results of Alexander’s Conquests. The remarkable conquests 
of Alexander had important and far-reaching consequences. First, 
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they ended the long struggle between Persia and Greece, and spread 
Hellenic civilization over Egypt and western Asia. 

Second, the distinction between Greek and barbarian was obliter- 
ated, and the sympathies of men, hitherto so narrow and local, 
were widened, and thus an important preparation was made for 
the reception of the Christian creed of universal brotherhood. 

Third, the world was given a universal language of culture, which 
was a further preparation for the spread of Christian teachings. 
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” Without the introduction of Greek civilization into the East 
Christianity would never have been able to take root.” ^ 

Fourth, the sea route from India to Europe was rediscovered. 
This the historian Ranke, on account of its influence upon trade and 
commerce, views as one of the most important results of Alexander’s 
expedition. 

But the evil effects of these conquests were also positive and far- 
reaching. The sudden acquisition by the Greeks of the enormous 
wealth of the Persian Empire, and contact with the vices and the 
effeminate luxury of the oriental nations, had a most demoralizing 
effect upon Hellenic life. Greece became corrupt, and she in turn 
corrupted Rome. Thus the civilization of classical antiquity was 
undermined. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE GRiECO-ORIENTAL WORLD FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER TO THE CONQUEST OF GREECE 
BY THE ROMANS 

(323-146 B.C.) 

I. HELLENISTIC CULTURE 

293. The Three Epochs of Greek Colonization. It lias already been 
noticed that tlie most imj^ortant result of the conquests of Alexander 
was tlie sprcadin<^ of Creek culture over the countries of the Near 
h-ast. 'J'his movement eastward of Creek civilization will be seen in 
its true historical relations only when it is viewed as the third ex])an- 
sion and colonization movement of the Creek race, d'he first move- 
ment took place in the twilight period between the prehistoric and 
the historic a^c* (^scct. 152). ICstablishing a Creek population on the 
western shores of Asia Minor and (ui the neighborin'^ islands, it made 
the Aegean a Creek lake and doubled the ar(‘a of (iret'k lands. 

'I'he second colonization movement (Chapter X\ I), which went 
on in the eighth and seventh centuries ict'., planted Creek colonies 
on alnmst every shore of the Mediterranean and the ICuxine, and 
made the selvage lands of a great part of the ancient Mediterranean 
world the arena of (iieek enterprise and Creek achievement. 

'Lhc third expansion and colonizing movement, with which we 
shall deal in the present chapter, and which was made possible 
by the breaking down of the barrier of the Persian Empire by the 
coiKjuests of Alexander, overflowed all the culture lands of the 
Orient — Asia Minor, .Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt — and once 
more enlarged vastly the sphere of Creek life and (ireek activity. 

294. The Hellenizing of the Orient: Hellenistic Culture. The 
results of this third (ireek colonizing movement were quite different 
from those of the two earlier expansions. The settlement by Greeks 

266 
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in the first colonization epoch on the western shore-lands of Asia 
Minor resulted in the establishing there of a civilization which was 
essentially Hellenic, although, as we have seen, H^olian and Ionian 
culture were undoubtedly deeply tinged with non-Hellenic racial and 
cultural elements. Likewise, the numerous Greek colonies founded 
during the second expansion age, although in some cases the (ireek 
settlers mingled with the ruder native populatiftns, kept for the most 
part pure and unmixed, if not their Hellenic blood, at least their 
Hellenic culture. 

In the third great colonizing epoch, however, the new cities were 
founded generally in the midst of a dense native population more or 
less advanced in civilization. In (his environment Hellenic culture 
in all its elements — language, arts, manners and customs, ways of 
living and ways of thinking — inevitably became modified, in some 
countries less, in others more. We indicate this changed character 
of the civilization by calling it Utllenistic^ theu'by distinguishing it 
from the pure IlcUcnic culture of Greece. 

d’he formation of this Hellenistic or Graa'o-oriental culture is one 
of the great matters of universal history, a matter like the formation 
later of the Gneco-Rf)man civilization in the great melting-pot of the 
world-empire of Rome, and of the Romano-German civilization in 
the Fairopc of the Middle Ages.*”^ 

295. The Two Agencies in the Dissemination of Greek Culture. It 
was chiefly through two agencies that the Greek language and arts and 
Greek letters were spread throughout the ( )rient. 'I'hese were, first, the 
courts of the successors of Alexander which were established in Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt; and .second, the hundreds of (ireck cities 
which were founded throughout all the regions included in the king- 
doms of these Grmco-Macedonian rulers. E.ach court and each city was 
the radiating center of Greek culture and arts. 'J'hc cities, however, 

1 From I/rllrnisf, Vi non-Greek who adopts the Greek language and imitates Greek 
manners and customs. 

2 The meeting again of European and Asian cultures in the rountries (Japan, China, 
and India) of the F.ar East will repeat, indeed is repeating, the history of these great 
cultural blends of the past. The final issue of these blendings must be a world-culture 
which will have assimilated and unified the best elements of all the separately developed 
civilizations. 
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were the more effective of the two agencies in the spread of the 
Greek civilization, and of these we must here speak more in detail. 

296. Cities of the Hellenistic Age. As has been seen, Alexander 
founded a great number of cities. Ilis successors in general fol- 
lowed his exain[)le, and some of them became celebrated as city- 
builders. 'These new cities were established all along the western 
and southern coasts eff Asia MiiKjr, ujxjii the banks of the rivers of 
the different regions, along the main routes of travel, and at all the 
strategic points of trade and commerce. Many of these cities were 
entirely new foundations, others were old cities reconstructed and 
given Grc'ek names. 'They were furnished and adorned with Greek 
temples, theaters, gymnasia, and covered colonnades. 'They had cc/ii- 
stitutioiis and laws, councils and }X)j)ular asseml)lies, like those of 
the old city-states of Hellas. It is ])r(d)al)le that in many, if not in 
most, ('ases only the Greeks — who ordinarily could have formed but 
a small part of the jiopulation — were citizens with full rights. 

( )ne thing in regard to these cities of the Hellenistic Age should 
be carefully noted. 'Thew were not in general independent city-states 
like those of pre-Macedonian lU*llas, but rather what we should call 
free municipalities. 'Thev were iiu-luded in the territories of the king- 
doms of the successors of Alexander, and enjoyed home rule, that is, 
the manageanent of thcarown local affairs, but had nothing to do with 
foreign or international matters. 

In the remaining jiaiMgraphs of this chapter we shall state some 
facts concerning the most im[)ortant Greek cities of the Hellenistic 
j)eriod, and speak of the most noteworthy matters in the history of 
continental Greece and of the leading kingdoms that resulted from 
the break-up of the emj)ire of Alexander. 

II. MACEDONIA 

297. The Break-up of Alexander’s Empire. 'There was no one 

w^ho could wield the sword that fell from the hand of Alexander. 
Before the close of the fourth centuiw' n.c. the vast empire created 
by his unparalleled conquests had become broken into many frag- 
ments. Besides minor states, three kingdoms of special importance^ 
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centering in Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt, rose out of the ruins. All 
were finally overwhelmed by the now rapidly rising power of Rome. 

298. Macedonia and Rome. The story of Macedonia from the death 
of Alexander on to the conquest of the country by the Romans is made 
up largely of the quarrels and crimes of rival aspirants for the crown 
that Philip and Alexander had worn. During a great part of the 
jieriod the successive Macedonian kings were exercising or attempt- 
ing to exercise authority over the cities of Greece. Respecting the 
extent of their power or influence in the peninsula we shall find it 
more convenient to speak in the following section. 

Macedonia was one of the first countries east of the Adriatic to 
come in hostile contact with the great military republic of the West. 
After much intrigue and a series of wars, the country was eventually 
brought into subjection to the Italian jiower and made into a Roman 
province (146 n.c'.). A large part of the population were sold as 
slaves. Not a man of note was left in the country, d'hc great but 
short role Macedonia had played in history was ended (see sect. 447). 


III. CONTINENTAL (iRF.IXK 

299. Greek Freedom and Demosthenes. I'rom the subjection of 
Greece by Philip of Macedon to the abs(n'ption of Macedonia into 
the growing dominions of Rome, the Greek cities of the peninsula 
were, as we have said, much of the lime, at least, under the real or 
nominal oveiiordship C)f the Macedonian kings. Put the Greeks 
were never made for royal subjects, and con.sequently they were in a 
state of chronic revolt against this foreign authority. 

d'hus no sooner had they heard of the death of Alexander than 
several of the Greek states rose against Antipater, the general whom 
Alexander had intrusted with the government of Maccdo a'a. The 
struggle ended disastrously for the Greeks, and Demosthenes, who 
had been the soul of the movement, to e.scapc falling into the hands 
of Antipater, put an end to his own life by means of poison. 

300. The Celtic Invasion (278 B.c.). d'he next matter of moment 
in the histoiy' of Greece was an invasion of the Gauls, kinsmen of the 
Celtic tribes that about a century before this time had sacked the city 
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of Rome (sect. 413). These terrible marauders, pouring down from 
the nc^rth, ravaged (jrcece as far south as Delphi and the Pass of 
'rhermopyl.'o. If we may believe the Greek accounts, they met with 
heroic resistance and were driven back with great loss. A little later 
SOUK* (jf the tribes settled in Asia Minor and there gave name to the 
province of Galatia.' 

301. The Achaean and .®tolian Leagues. In the third century 
there arose in Greece two important confederacies, known as the 
Aeh;ean and ylCtolian leagues, whose history embraces almost every 
matter of interest and instruction in the later political li<'e of the 
(ireek cities.'^ 'I'hese late attempts at federation among the Grecian 
cities were one expression of (hat tendency towards nationalism that 
marks this jjeriod of (ireek history. 'I'luy were fostered by the in- 
tense desire of all patriotic Hellenes to free themselves from the 
hated arhitcaship of Macedonia. T'he Greeks had learned at last — 
but unhappily too late — that the liberty they prized so highly could 
be maintained only through union. 

'The Aeluean League (2S 1-146 n.c.) was in its beginnings simply 
a revival of a xevy andt'nt religious union of the cities of Acha-a, but 
it came finally to tanbrace all thi' states of the Peloponnesus‘S as well 
as some cities beyond its limits. It was one of the most sucec'sslul 
efforts ^'ver made to unite (he Greek cities into a real federal state in 
which all (he memlxa's sht)ul(l enjoy perfect equality of rights and 
IJiivileges."* 

'The cEtolian League, established about 280 li.r., was composed of 
tribes -chiefly the half-civilized mountain tribes of (.'entral Greece 
Its chieftains displayed little of the statesmanship evinced by the 

1 It w.is ti) these peeplc lliat St. l\uil addressed one of Ids epistles (sec the Ki)istlc 
to tin* ( ialatians). 

- a study these t t>nfederations, the first of which was veiy- much like our own 
feileial union, and whicli in tiuth serv’ed in a measure as a model to the framers of our 
Constitution (both Hamilton and Madison made a careful study of it), consult Freeman’s 
work entitle<( of Con^tiiutiotis, 

Spaita heeame a memln-r of the lea{j:ue in it)C n.c. (rol\bius, xxiii, 17, iSd 
Tite chief promoters of tltc movement were Aratus (271-213 n.c.) and Philopocmen 
(about 2s2-iS^ it.c.'), both of whom were misted generals of the league and men of 
eminent ability and enlightened patriotism. Fausanias calls Philoptemen the last of the 
vlreeks,” while Plutarch says that (irecce loved him as ” the last great man born of hei 
old age ” 
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leaders of the Achiean League, and it never became prominent in 
Greek affairs save from a military point of view. 

The sudden rise into such importance of these regions wliich had 
remained in comparative obscurity during the great da)s of Greece 
was due to the fact that the folk here, j)articular]y in ykholia, were 
diiefly rough mountaineers who suj)plied recruits for the armies that 
conquered and ravaged Asia. 'I'hc basis of their importance and 
power was the booty tliat fell to these mercenaries as their share of 
the ])illage of a continent, 'i'he wealth they thus acquired was 
enough, Mahaffy asserts, '' to buy all Greece ten times over.” ^ 

Loth of the k'agues were broken up by Rome. In the year 
146 n. c. Corinth, the most splendid city at this lime of all Greece, 
and the most important member of the AclKcan League, was taken 
by the Romans, the men were killed, the women and children sold 
into sl.'ivery, the rich art tieasuies of the city scait as troj)hies to 
Rome, and its temj)les and other buildings given to the flames 
(cf. sect. /|4<S). d'his was the last act in the long and varied drama 
of the political life of ancient Greece. Henceforth the country 
formed simply a portion of the Roman I'anpire. 

302. Athens as a University City. Rut the things of greatest 
interest in the history of continental (ireece during the ])eriod we arc 
reviewing are connected with none of the politi('al matters so far 
noticed, but rather with the intellectual life of Athens. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, J’ericles, in his celebrated funeral 
oration, called Athens "the School of Hellas.” With ev(‘n better 
right could the Athens of the I lellenistic Age lay claim to the title 
of '' the School of the World.” 'throughout this peri(.)d she was 
preeminently a university town in a very real meaning of the term. 

The beginning of this phase of Athenian life was the bc'Cjuest made 
by the philosopher Plato at his death (347 n.c.) f>f his iiouse and 
garden, close to the Academy,^ as a school for those wishing to jjursue 
philosophical studies. So far as we know this was the first endowed 
s :hool in the world, and the one of which our own endowed acade- 
mics and universities are the lineal descendants. Others imitated 

I Greek Life and Thought (1887), p. 7. 

S The .\cademy, like the Lyceum, was a pleasure-ground outside the city walls. 
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the example set by Plato, and in quick succession there were estab- 
lished and endowed at Athens three other famous schools, known as 
the Lyceum, the School of Epicurus, and the School of the Stoics. 
The first was founded by the famous philosopher Aristotle, the second 
by the teacher whose name it bore, and the third by the philosopher 
/eno (sect. 363 ). 

'I'hesc several schools of philosophy were the chief attraction at 
Athens during the last three centuries before the Christian era and 
even long thereafter. 'Pheir pleasant gardens and beautiful buildings 
were the show places of the city. 'I'lu'y drew to Athens the mentally 
alert, the choice spirits ()f every land, both as teachers and as pupils, 
and made that city the intellectual hearth of the ancient world. Many 
of the Roman youth in the second and first centuries before our era 
came here to sit at the feet of teachers whose fame was world-wide. 

In a later chapter^ we shall speak of some of the doctrines of the 
Stoics and the Iq)icureans and give some details of the lives and 
works of the greatest representatives of the several schools. In the 
present comus'tion we shall stop to noti('e only certain facts concern- 
ing the School of the Stoics, because these facts show how close 
and vital were the relations of this .school of thought to the spirit 
and tendencies of the ag(* in which it arose'. 

303. Rise of the Stoic Philosophy. In sjjeaking of the Stoic sys- 
tem, Professor Mahaffy says, d'his philosciphy was one of the first 
results, -and ])erhaps the greatest, of Hellenism jiroper — the reaction 
iijion (ireec'e of the thought and culture of the East.’*" Jt was a 
blend of (lrec*k and oriental elements. 'The leaders of the school 
came chic'flv from Asia, or from regions that had felt oriental influ- 
ences, racial or cultural.’' 'Phis explains the pixsc'iice of an oriental 
element in their jihilosophy and in their code of morals. In certain 
of their teachings, as, for instance, in their fundamental doctrine that 
a man should regard himself not as a citizen of this city or of that, 
but as a citizen of the wc^irld, they were the truest representatives 
of the broadening spirit of the Hellenistic Age. ” \\*e are the off- 
spring of God,” quoted by the Apostle Paul (.\cts xvii, 28 ) was a 

1 .Sec Ch.jpter XXIX. 2 C.rrrk TAfr and Thought (1SS7), p. 142. 

* Zeno, the founder of the school, was of rha.*nician descent. 
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Stoic epigram, which shows how the new philosophy was approaching 
the standpoint of Christianity and preparing the way for it. 

Panaetius, who died in iio was for a time head of the Stoic 
school in Athens. It was the Stoic philosophy and code of morals 
as modified by him that the Romans adopted. This was one of the 
most important of the elements of the intellectual and moral legacy 
which Greece bequeathed to Rome. It was next in influence to the 
religious and moral doctrines given to Rome by Judea. 

IV. RHODKS 

304. Rhodes as a Center of Commerce and Trade. Rhodes was 
one of the most imj)ortant centers of the commercial and trading 
life of the Greek world during the Hellenistic Age. It was the suc- 
cessor to the sea power of prehistoric (u'cte — the mountains of 
which on a dear day can be sighted from Rhodes — and to the sea 
empire of Athens in tlie period following the J’ersian Wars. It was 
the \'enice of the age. Like early (’rete, it was the relay station of 
the trade between l‘'gyi)t and the el']gean, and it was largely this 
whic'h made it a great emporium. It developed a strong naval force 
and kept the sea free from pirates. It acted as peac'emaker and 
mediator in adjusting disputes betwc*en the cities of the Greek world. 

In the second century n.c. the commercial power and renown of 
Rhodes awakened the jealousy of the Romans, who undermined 
the jjrosperity of the city by establishing a rival jjort f)n the island 
of 1 )elos. 

305. Rhodian Schools of Art and Oratory. Public art is a child 
of wealth. The commercial prosperity of Riiodes caused it to be^ 
come during the Hellenistic j^eriod a great art center. ( )ne charac- 
teristic of Rhodian art was its tcndeiu'y to bigness. A brc'uzc statue 
of Helios erected by the Rhodians was so colossal (it was cai(‘ hundred 
and five feet highj that it was numbered among the seven wonders of 
tlie world. ^ Resides this gigantic statue the city was cnAvded with 

1 The statue, however, wa.s not as large as the statue of Liberty in New ^'ork harhor. 
The height of the latter is 151 feet. After st.-mfhng about half a century, the fJolossus 
was overthrown by an earthquake. Nine hundicd years later it was broken up and sold 
for old metal 
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thousands of others, many of which were of colossal size. The city 
became a favorite resort of artists, and the schools founded by them 
acquired a wide renown. 

At the same time that Rhodes was nourishing its art schools, it 
was maintaining schools of rhetoric and oratory which gained great 
repute. Sons of well-to-do Roman families — Rome was now coming 



I’Ki. ii j. Till*: Dying Gaul. (Capitoline Museum) 

A marble copy of a bronze original presented to Athens by Attains I of Pergamum, about 
200 H.c. in commemoration of his victory over the Gauls (Galatians) 


into political relations with the Greek East and was learning to appre- 
ciate Greek culture — came hither in great numbers to become pupils 
in these famous schools. 


V. PERGAMUM 

306. Pergamum as a Center of Letters and Art. Another of the 
important artistic and literary centers of the Hellenistic world was 
Pergamum, the capital of a kingdom which at one time embraced 
a great part of western Asia Minor.^ Through its great university 
and library the city gained the repute of being next to Alexandria 
in Egypt the most important center of letters in the Hellenistic 

1 This state came into existence 280 b.c. Its period of bloom was in the second 
century before our era. In the year 133 b.c. Attains III died, bequeathing his kingdom 
to the Romans, who made it into a province of their empire under the name of Asia 
(sect. 467). 
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world. Parchment — it is worth noting that this word is derived 
from Pergamum — was here first extensively used for books in 
place of the paper made from the Egyptian papyrus,^ the expor- 
tation of which the rulers of Egypt at this time forbade, as the 
entire output of the Egyptian manufactories was needed for the 
copyists at the great Alexandrian Library (sect. 310). 

Along with this literary activity there ran an artistic development 
which is of great interest because of its close relation to the political 



Fig. 113. A Restoratkjn uk thk Okkat Altar ok /,kks Soikr 
AT Pergamum 

The gigantic figures that decorated the base are now in the Berlin Museum. This monu- 
ment is doubtless what in Revelation (ii, 13) is called ” Satan’s seat.” The early Chris- 
tians, in their image-breaking zeal, so mutilated the statues that the modem excavators 
of the ruins found hardly a face un marred 

history of the period. For just as the great art of the age of Phidias 
received its inspiration from the sacrifices and achievements of the 
War of Liberation, so did the great Pergamene art receive its impulse 
from the exaltation of feeling that followed the victory of the princes 
of Pergamum over the savage Gauls (sect 300), who at this time 
spread panic and terror throughout almost all Asia Minor. The 
feelings of exaltation and of gratitude to the gods for the great 
deliverance were embodied in a series of remarkable sculptures, 
among which are the so-called Dying Gaul (Fig. 112), and a great 


1 See above, p. 36, n. i. 
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number of fif^urcs in high relief and of colossal size which decorated 
the four sides of the base of a great altar (1^‘ig. 113) dedicated to 
Zeus the Deliverer in commemoration of the triumph over the Gallic 
marauders.' 'I'he subject of the sculpturings was the mythical contest 
of the g(jds with the earth-born giants,*'^ which struggle seemed to the 
Greeks the counterpart of their own terrific fight with the uncouth 
and savage Gauls. 

VI. 'I'HK SYRIAN KINtiDOM 

307. The Seleucid® (312-65 b.c.). 'The Syrian kingdom during 
the two centuries and more of its existence ]ilayed an iiniiortant 
[)art in the civil history of the world, ruder its first king it com- 
prised nominally almost all the countries of Asia conquered 1)\- 
Alexander, thus stretching from the Hellespont to the Indus; but 
in reality the monarchy embraced only Asia Minor, part of Syria, 
and the old Assyria and Rabylonia. Its ruler's wer'e called Selcucida*, 
fr'otn the founder of the kingdom, Seleiicus Nicator, famous as the 
builder of cities. 

'i'he successors of Selcucus Nicator led the kingdom through 
checkered fc)rtunes. On different sides provinces fell away and be- 
came indejiendcnt states.*' At last, corning into collision with Rome, 
the kingdom was destroyed, and the lands embraced by it were 
incorporated with the Roman Republic. 

308. Antioch and its Suburb, Daphne, 'fhe most important of the 
numei'ous cities founded by Seleucus was Antioch, on the Orontes, 
in northern Syria. Next to Alexandria in Kgypt this was the largest 
and most splendid city of the Hellenistic world. It owed its prospei'ity 
and impoi'tance to the fact that it was one of the chief relay stations 
of the trade between the East and the West. To its docks and ware- 
houses were brought, by heavily laden camel trains, the natural and 
manufactur ed products of all the regions of western and interior Asia 

1 The alt.ir is supposeil to have been built by Eumcnes II (iq7-i59 B.c.). 

- See Gayley, (7./.vv;V Myths. Consult index under " Giants. ’’ 

* One of the most important of these was Parthia, a powerful non-Aryan state (from 
about 255 B.c. to 226 A.D.) that grew up east of the Euphrates in the lands which origi- 
nally formed the heart and center of the old Persian Empire. Its kings were at first 
formidable enemies of the rulers of Syria, and later of the Romans. 
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for redistribution to every part of the Mediterranean world. It was 
in Antioch that the disciples of Christ were first called Christians 
(see Acts xi, 26). 

About five miles from the city was the famous Grove of Daphne, 
a great pleasure ground, the natural beauty of which had been so 
enhanced by art as to make it one of the most beautiful spots of all 
the Mediterranean lands. It was the favorite resort of the voluptuous 
pleasure-seekers of the capital. Only Sybaris, in Italy (sect. 185), gained 
such a reputation for luxury and love of pleasure as Antioch won. 

309. The Maccabean Revolt. In an earlier chapter on the He- 
brews, mention was made of the reestablishment of the Jewish state 
during jiarts of the second and first centuries preceding the Christian 
era (sect. 85). W'e arc now in a better position to catch the signifi- 
cance of this revolution, which was one of the most important in 
ancient histor)^ 

At the opening of the second century the Jews had been under 
the rule of the Selcucidie and surrounded by Greek influences for 
ujiWc'irds of a century and a half. During this period the 1 It'Ilenizing 
of the nation had proceeded far. In Jerusalem a great part of the 
Jews spoke the Greek language, wore the Grei'k costume, and imi- 
tated the Greek manner of life. Had this Hellenizing proi'ess gone 
on without interruption, tin* Jewish jieople might have bc'come 
wholly denationalized and that religious and mf)ral devc'lopment 
which issued in Christianity have been arrested. This threatened 
calamity was averted in the way that similar menacing calamities in 
the lives of races have been averted time and again in history — by 
a bad king. This was Antiochus IV (surnamed Kpiphanes), 176- 
164 B.c. Resolved upon the destruction of Judaism, he ordered all 
scrolls of the Law to be destroyed, })rohibited the Jewish worship 
and the observance (jf the Sabbath, and finally, setting up i statue of 
Zeus Olympius on the great altar before the Temjjle in Jerusalem, 
substituted the worship of the Greek god for that of Jehovah. 
'Those who refused to offer sacrifices on the pagan altars he put 
to death. Jerusalem was virtually transformed into a Greek colony. 
"Never,” says the historian Renan, "had the fate of Israel been 
in more peril than at this evil epoch [about 172 n.c.]. A little 
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more, and the Hebrew Bible would have been lost, and the Jewish 
religion blotted out forever.”^ 

At this crisis a reaction came. Those Jews who still clung to their 
ancestral inheritance revolted, and after a long fight under the heroic 
Macx'abees, overcame their persecutors and reestablished the wor- 
ship of the IVmjile. From this time h^rward to the coming of the 
Romans, Judea was an independent state, d'hus was Judaism saved 
to flower and fruit in Christianity and to make its uniejue and rich 
contribution to the growing spiritual and moral life of the world. 


VII. Tin-: KINCDOM OF THF lTOLEMII-:S IN EGYPT 

310 . The Ptolemies (323-30 B.c.). The Gneco-l'-gvptian empire 
of the Iholemies was by far the most important, in its influence upon 
the c'ivilization of the; world, of all the kingdoms that owed their 
origin to the conquests of Alexander. The founder of the dynasty 
was Jholemy I (surnamed Soter), 323-283 b.c. Ptolemy was a 
general under Alexander, and seemed to possess much of his great 
eommaiuU-r’s ability and restless energy, with a happy freedom from 
his worst faults. 

Upon the [lartition of the empire of Alexander, Ptolemy had re- 
ceived lygypt, with parts of Arabia and Libya. 'I'o these he adek-d by 
eoiKiuest Ud'le-Syria, Pluenieia, Palestine, C'\rene, and (Cyprus. I-'ol- 
lowing the usage of the time, he transported a hundred thousand 
Jews from Jerusalem to Alexandria, attached them to his person and 
policies by wise and coneiliattiry measures, and thus effected, in such 
measure as was possible, at this great capital of the Nile, that fusion of 
the races of the East and the West which was the dream of Alexander. 
In its mixed population Alexandria was the Constantinople of its age. 

lender Ptolemy, Alexandria became the great depot of exchange 
for the products of all the countries of the ancient world. At the 
entrance of the harbor stood the Pharos, or lighthouse, — the first 
structure of its kind, — which Ptolemy built to guide the lleUs of 
the world to his cajktal. I'his edifice was reckoned one of the 
Seven W’onders (see Eig. 1 1 4 and accompanying note). 

1 llLio/y of the Fiofle of Israel (1S95), vol. iv, p. 268. 
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But it was not alone the exchange of material pioducts that was 
comprehended in Ptolemy’s scheme. His aim was to make his capi- 
tal the intellectual center of the world — the place where the arts, 
sciences, literatures, and even the religions of the world should meet 
and mingle. He founded the famous Museum,' a sort of college, 
which became the ''University of the East,” and established the 
renowned ^Vlexandrian Library. He encouraged poets, artists, phi- 
losophers, and teachers in all departments of learning to settle in 
Alexandria by conferring upon them immunities and privileges, and 
by gifts and a munificent patronage. His court embraced the learning 
and genius of the age. 

Ptolemy I’hiladelphus (283-247 n.c.) followed closely in the foot- 
steps of his father, carrying out as far as possible the plans and 
policies of the preceding reign. He added largely to the royal 
library’, and extended to .scholars the .same liberal patronage that his 
father had before him. It uas under his direction that the important 
Greek translation of the old Hebrew Scriptures was begun. I^'roin 
the ti'aditional number of translators (Latin septua^i^infd, " .seventy 
the version is known as the 

Altogether the Ptolemies reigned in I'^gypt almost exac tly three 
centuries (323-30 n.c.). 7 'he rulers who held the throne for the 
last two hundred years were, with few exceptions, a succession of 
monsters, such as even Rome in her worst days could scarcely ecjual. 
d'he story of the beautiful but dissolute Cdeo})atra, the last of the 
house of the Ptolemies, belongs proj)erly to the history of Rome, 
which city was now interfering in the affairs of the Orient. In the 
year 30 n.c., the year which marks the death of Cleopatra, hgypt 
was made a Roman province (sect. 493). 

311 . Conclusion. W'e have now traced the political fortunes of the 
(ireek race through about six centuries of authentic histor-'. In suc- 
ceeding chapters, in order to render more complete the picture we 
have endeavored to draw of ancient Hellas, we shall add .some 
details respecting Hellenic art, literature, philosophy, and .society — 
details which could not well have been introduced in the foregoing 

^ "The Museum was the first ex:imple of a permanent institution for the cultivation 
of pure science founded In .1 government; that was something great." — Holm 
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1. The Alexandrian 2. Thirteenth-cen- 3. Seventeenth-cen- 4. Thirteenth-cen- 5. Seventeenth-century 6. Metropolitan 
Pharos. (Restora- tury minaret tury minaret tury campanile Gothic cathedral tower Life Building 

tion by Thiersch) (Cairo, Egypt) (Cairo, Eg)'pt) (Cremona, Italy) (Netherlands) (New York) 


Fic.. 114. Showing the Influence or the Master-form of the Pharos on the Enuluiion ny the Mc^slem 

Minaret and the Christian Church Tower 

The Alexandrian Pharos was built about 280 n.o. Its artist was Sostratus. It was the first of an entirely new kind of building, and one 
of the greatest contributions of the Greek artistic genius to the aichitecture of the world. The tower was probabl\ about four hundred 



It was these Roman structures (there is a ruined Roman tower of this tvpe still to be seen at Ximcsi that the early Gothic builders 
imitated. ''Thus may the principle of the Gothic tower.” as Thiersch maintains, '"in the final analv'^is. be carried back to the Alexan- 
drian Pharos,'’ Likewise would a final analvsis doubtless trace back to the same source tiie characteristic outer form of many of the 
great sky-scraper' > f to-day (see 61. For a comprehensive studv of the subject, see Hermann Thiersch, Pharos Antike^ Islam und 
Occident (1909T from which work the abo\e facts have been drawn 
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chapters without interrupting the movement of the narrative. Even 
a short study of these matters will help us to form a more adequate 
conception of that wonderful, many-sided genius oi the Hellenic race 
which enabled Hellas, "captured, to lead captive her ca{)tor.” 

Selections from the Sources. Pi.uTARrn, P/nlo/hvmi'n and Arafuc. Davis’s 
luadifii^s ((jrcecc), pp. 32J-329; Fling’s SiUdne PooJe, pp. 330- 33 *'- 

References (Modern). Holm, vol. iv (the best history in English of the 
period). (Iroi l (ten-volume etl.), vol. x, pp. 213-326. (iAKO.NJ K, y\We Chapti'f\\ 
itt iheek ]listo)y^ chap, xv, ” The Successors of Alexander and (Ireek Civili- 
zation in the I'uist.” MajiaM'V, 'J'he Stoyy of Alexander i /'-'//////r, chaps, vi-xxxii ; 
(heek Life and 7 'houidit Jrom ihe Age 0/ Alexander to the Roman Conquest", 
A Snn'ey of Creek Cnahzation, chaps, viii, ix ; and 'J'he J^rogress of J/ellen ism 
in Alexander's J'.mpne. h'Rt i;m A.\, JI istory of Ju-deral Co 7 rrn merit, chaps, v-ix 
(gives with great fullness the history of the Acluean and the /I'tolian League*). 
1 ) W'iDsoN, Ike Ldueation of the (.iteek J'eople, chaj). \ iii, " Creek J'alucation in 
('ontact with the Creat ICistein \Vorld.” Dkai-lk, Intellei tiial J h-i'elofment 
0/ flurofe (consult index) (has an account eif the* Alexandrian Museum). 
WaldI'N, 'Ihe ( 'n roe rsi ties of Aruient Cretoe, chaj). iii. lloOAKTll, Ihe Aneient 
luist, chaj). vi. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. I'he Museum and l.ibrarv at Alexandria: 
Mahafly, Creek Life and chap, ix, pp. i92-i<)7. 2. Rhodes as a center 

of Hellenistic culture: Holm, History of Creeee, vol. iv, chaj). xxii ; MahafC, 
Story of Ale \ arider' s /'.rrifire, chaj). xx (last part). 3. d'he Stoics and the E[)i- 
cureans: Sii r- 7 'ey of Creek Ci 7 ilization,\)\^.if>~ 2 C)\. 4. The (hove ol 

n.ijihne at Antioch: Lew Wall.u (*. fun l/in, bk i\ . chajis. v, vi. 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 

312. Relation of Greek Art to that of Earlier Cultures, (ircek art 
in all its forms was in the main a cremation of the (hock artistic lac- 
iilty and spirit. Speaking of its possible heritage, Professor Oardner 
compares the art of the Creeks to their Iitc*rature. y\s in literature 
the Creeks borrowc'd their alphabet hut with it made a literature that 
was essentially a }jurc‘ embodiment of their own idc-as and spirit, so 
was it in their art. 'I'he alphabet of it may have been borrowed, hut 
the devt'lopt'd art was an original j)n)duet of the Crt*ek artistic genius.^ 

313. The Greek Sense of Beauty. 'The Creeks were artists by 
nature; at k'ast, all classc-s, the uneducated as well as tlie educated, 
se(.‘m to have had a refined taste in art matters. W ith us it is gen- 
erally true that only the instructed liave go(*d artistic taste. Iwery- 
thing the Creeks made, from the shrines for their gods to the 
meanest utensils of domestic use, was beautiful. ” I 'gliii^'-‘^'^ ga\’e 
them jiain like a blow.” IVauty they jilaced next to holiness; in- 
deed, they almost or quite made! hc-auty and moral goodness the 
same thing. It is said that it was n()ted by the (Greeks as something 
strange and exceptional that Socrates was good, notwithstanding 
he was ugh' in his features. 

The first maxim in CrecT art was the .same as that which formerl 
the first principle in Creek moralitv — '’Nothing in c’xcess.” 'J’he 
Creek eye was offended at any exaggeration of parts, at any lack 
of proportion in an object. 'The jjroportions of the Creek temjile 
are perfect. Any deviations from the canejns of the Creek artists 
are found to he departures from the ideal. 

( leamess of outline was another requirement of Creek taste, d'he 
aesthetic Creek had a positive dislike of all vagueness or indistinctness 

1 Percy Oardner, The Principles of Greek Art (i^m, p. 72. 

283 
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of form. (Contrast the clear-cut lines of a Greek temple whh the 
vague, vanishing lines of a mediieval Gothic cathedral. 

It is [)ossiblc that Nature herself taught the (Greeks these first 
princij)les (jf their art. Nature in Greece never goes to extremes. 
'J'he mountains and islands are never overlargc. The climate is 
rarely excessively cold or oj^pressively hot. And Nature here seems 
to abhor vagueness, d'hc singular transparency of the atmosphere, 
c*s[)e(Mally of that f)f Attica, lends a remarkable clearness of outline to 




every object. 'Die Parthenon in its clear-cut features seems modeled 
after the hills that lie with such absolute clearness of form against 
the .Attic sky. 


I. AKCIinKCTURK 

314. Orders of Greek Architecture. I’>v the close of the sixth 
century (iieek architecture had made considerable advance and pre- 
sented three distinct st\les, v)r orders. These are commonly known 
as the Doric, the Ionic, and the C'orinthiaiU ( log. 1 15 ). 'They are dis- 
tinguished from one another chielly by differences in the proportions 
and ornamentation of the column. 

1 r>v tlip t'orintlii.in st\lc is rcjj.ii (lr(t ;i.s a suborder developed from the Ionic. 

See I'owlei and Wheeler, Cirrck Ati/iuoto^y (1009), p. 112. 
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The Doric column, derived from the Mycenman, is without a 
base and has a perfectly plain capital. At first the Doric temples 
of the Greeks were almost as massive as those of the Egyptian 
builders, but gradually they grew' less heavy as they became per- 
meated with the freer Cireek spirit. 

'rhe Ionic column is characterized chiefly by the volutes, or si)iral 
scrolls, of its capital, but is also marked by its fluting, its base, and 
its slender proportions. 'I'his form w^as principally employed by the 
Greeks of Ionia, whence its name. 

d'he Corinthian order is distinguished by its rich capital, formed 
of acanthus leaves, d'he addition of the acanthus leavc's is said to 
ha\e been suggested to the artist C'allimaehus by the pretty effect 
of a basket surrounded by the leaves of an acanthus j^lant, u})on 
which it had accidentally fallen, d'his order was not much employed 
in Greece before the time of Ale.xander the Great, 

'The entire structure was made to harmonize with its supporting 
columns. The general characteristics of the orders are hapj^ily sug- 
gested by the terms we use when we speak of the sn>ere Doric, the 
graceful Ionic, and the ornate ( 'orinthian. 

Speaking of the place which these styles held in Greek archi- 
tecture and have held in that of the world since Greek times, an 
eminent authority says, '' We may admit that the invention and 
perfecting of these orders of Greek architecture has been (with 
one exception — the introduction of the arch) the most important 
event in the architectural history of the world.” 

315. Greek Architecture chiefly Sacred; Early Greek Temples. 
Religion was the very breath of Greek architecture. It was reli- 
git)us feeling w'hich created the noblest monuments of the architec- 
tural genius of Hellas. Hence in the few words which we .shall have 
to say concerning Greek architecture our attention will be confined 
almost exclusively to the temples of Greece. 

In the earliest times the Greeks had no tem})les ; the statues 
of the gods w^ere placed beneath the shelter of a tree or within its 
hollow^ trunk. After a time a building rudely constructed of the 
trunks of trees and shaped like the habitations of men marked the 
first step in advance. Then stone took the place of the wooden 
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frame. With the introduction of a durable material the artist was 
encouraged to expend more labor and care upon his work. At the 
same time he received helpful hints from the old builders of the 
ICast. 'I’hus architecture be^^an to make rapid strides, and by the cen- 
tuF'y following the aji^e of Solon at Athens there were many beautiful 
temples in different j)arts of the Hellenic world. 

316. The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. One of the oldest 
as well as most beautiful of Greek edifi('cs of the Ionic order was 
the tCMTiple of Artemis (I >iana) at I'^phesus.^ 'The original rude pre- 
historic shrine was several times restored and enlarged. 'I'owards 
the end of the sixth century a temple of great size and grandeur 
was begun, which was one hundrcal and twenty years in process of 
building. Jt was this structure that, in the year 356 n.c., on the 
same night, it is said, that Alexander was born, an ambitious youth 
named Herostratus, set allame simply to render his name immortal. 
'I'he temple was restored with increased magnilicence. Jt was known 
far and wide as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
'The value of the gifts and votive offerings to the tem])le was be)’ond 
all I'aU'ulation ; kings and eitic*s vied with one anotluT in the c'ost 
and splendor of their donations. Painters and sculptors were eager 
to have their masterj)ieces assigned a place within its walls, so that 
it bec'ame a great national gallery of paintings and statuar\.“ 

Just after the middle of the third century of our era the barbarian 
Goths robbed the shrine aiul left it a ruin. Puilders of a later date 
used the ruins as a stone (juarry. Some of the celebrated jasper 
columns of the temjde may be .seen to-day in the great mo.squc 
(once the church of Santa Sophia) at Constantinople. 


1 See Acts xix, 

- Besides beiii}; in a sense museums, the temples of the tireeks were also banks of 
deposit. I'he piiests often k»aned out on interest the inonev deposited with them, the 
re\enue fiom tins stniree beiuft added to th.it from the leased larnls of the temple and 
from tlie tithes of war booty to meet the expenses of the services of the shrine. Usually 
the temple properiv in (Ireece was manaf^ed solely by the priests, but the treasuic of 
the I’arthenon at Athens formed an exception to this rule. 'I'he treasure here belonged 
to the state, ami w'as controlled and disposed of bv the vote of the people. Even the 
person.al property of the goddess, the gold drapery of the statue, which was worth 500 
talents (about $(>00,000), could be used in case of great need ; but it must be replaced in 
due time, with a fair interest. 




Plate XIII. General View of Olympia. (A restoration by ThUrsch) 
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317. The Delphian Temple. The first temple erected at Delphi 
over the spot whence issued the mysterious vapors (sect. 158) was 
a rude wooden structure. In the year 548 b.c. the temple then 
standing was destroyed by fire. All the cities and states of Hellas 
contributed to its rebuilding. 

The later structure was impressive both from its colossal size and 
from the massive simplicity that characterizes the Doric style of archi- 
tecture. It was crowded with the spoils of many battlefields, with 
the rich gifts of kings, and with rare works of art. After remaining 



Kh;. 1 16. Thk Taki IIKNON. (Krom a photograph) 

"A siOTimary of all that is best and most characteristic in Greek architecture and 
sculpture.’’ — Ernest A. Gardner 

long secure, through the awe and reverence which its oracle inspired, 
it finally, like the temj)lc at Ej)hesus, suffered frequent spoliation. 
The Phocians despoiled the temple of a treasure equivalent, it is 
estimated, to more than ten million dollars (sect. 274), and later the 
Romans seem to have stripped it bare of its art treasures.' 

318. The Athenian Parthenon. W'e have already glanced at the 
Parthenon, the sanctuary of the virgin goddess Athena, upon the 
Acropolis at Athens (sect. 243). 'Phis temple, which is built in 
the Doric order, of marble from the neighboring Pentelicus, is 
regarded as the finest specimen of Greek architecture. The art 

^ At all events the spade has turned up comparatively few relies on the site ot tht 
temple, which was thoroughly excavated towards the close of the last century. 
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exhibited in its construction is an art of ideal perfection. After 
standing for more than two thousand years, and having served suc- 
cessively as a pagan temple, a Christian church, and a Mohammedan 
mosque, it finally was made to serve as a Turkish powder magazine 
in a war with the Venetians in 1687. During the progress of this 
contest a bomb ignited the magazine, and more than half of the 
wonderful masterpiece was shivered into fragments. Even in its 
ruined state the structure constitutes the most highly prized memorial 
that we possess of the builders of the ancient world.^ 

319. Olympia and the Temple of Zeus Olympius. The sacred 
j)lain of the Alpheus in Elis was, as we have learned, the spot 
where were held the celebrated Olympic games. Here was laised 
a magnificent Doric temple consecrated to Zeus Olympius, and 
around it were grouped a vast number of shrines, treasure-houses, 
porticoes, and various other structures. 

Eor many centuries these buildings adorned the consecrated spcA 
and witnessed the recurring festivals. Rut in the fifth century of our 
era the ('hristian emjx'ror 'I'heodosius II ordered their destruction, 
as monuments of i)aganism, and the splendid structures were given 
to the flames. ]\artlupiakes, landslij)s, and the floods of the Alpheus 
and the Cladeus c'ompleted in time the work of destruction and 
buried the ruins beneath a thick layer of earth. 

f'or centuries the desolate spot remained unvisiled ; but late in 
the last centurv the Germans thoroughly e.xcavated the site. I'hc 
remains unearthed were of such an extensive nature as to make 
}M)ssil)le a restoration of the noble assemblage of buildings (Id. XIII) 
which we may believe re-creates with fidelity the scene looked upon 
by tlie visitor to Olympia in the days of its architectural gloiys 

320. Theaters and Other Structures. 'I'lic (}reek theater was nearly 
semicircular in form, and open to the sky, as shown in the accompany- 
ing cut (^f'ig. 1 1 7). 'rhe structure comprised three divisions : first, the 
semicircle of seats for the spectators; second, the orchestra, or dancing 
place for the chorus, which occupied the space in front of the Iowxt 
range of seats ; and third, in later times at least, a stage or platform 
for the actors. 

' For short notices of other buildings at .\thens, see sect. 243. 
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The most noted of Greek theaters was the Theater of Dionysus at 
Athens, which was the model of all the others. It was cut partly in 
the native rock on the southeastern slope of the Acropolis, the 
Greeks in the construction of their theaters generally taking advan- 
tage of a hillside. The structure probably would seat about twenty 
thousand spectators.^ 

321. Stadia. The Greek stadium, in which foot races and other 
festival games were held, was a narrow rectangular enclosure between 
six and seven hundred feet in length (Fig. 118 ). In its construction. 



Fig. 1 17. The Theater of Dionysus at Athens. (From a photograph) 


as in that of the theater, advantage was usually taken of a hillside, 
or of a trough between two ridges, the slopes of which gave standing- 
ground for the spectators or, in later times, formed the foundation for 
tiers of wooden or stone seats. A magnificent colonnade often crowned 
the structure. There was a stadium at each of the four places where 
the great national sacred games were held, and, indeed, at all the chief 
places of assemblage in the Greek world. 

322. The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. This structure was a monu- 
mental tomb designed to preserve the memory of Mausolus, king of 
Caria, who died 352 B.c. The chief remains of the mausoleum are 

i On account of the ruined condition of the upper part of the structure, it is impossible 
to make a close estimate of its seating capacity. 
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numerous sculptures dug up on the site and now preserved in the 
British Museum. It is the tradition of this beautiful structure that 
has given the world a name for all monuments of unusual magnifi- 
cence raised in memory of the dead. 


II. SCULPTURE 

323. Beginnings of Greek Sculpture. The relation of the sculpture 
of the Mycenman Age to that of historic times in Greece is unknown. 



Fit;. iiS. Si'ADiUM Ar Athens. (From a photograph) 


It is probable, however, that in the art of the Mycenxan period we 
may recognize the rudiments, the alphabet, as it were, of the art of the 
age of Phidias. ” And as the Mycenaean people were probably not 
exterminated, but absorbed, some of the skill of hand and eye which 
had found scope in the monuments of the prehistoric age may have 
been of avail in aiding the rise of an art which was essentially Greek.”' 

However this may be, the earliest art in Greece to which we may 
without hesitation apply the term Hellenic exhibits distinct marks 
1 Percy Gardner, PiincipUs oj Greek Art (1914), p. 73. 
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Fig. ricj. The Wkesii.eks 

" Particularly were the games promo- 
tive of sculpture, since they afforded 
the sculptor living models for las art ” 
(sect. 161) 


of oriental influence. From both Egypt and Assyria the early Greek 
artist received models in gold, silver, ivory, and other material, deco- 
rative designs, and a knowledge of 
technical processes. But this was 
all. The Greek was never a servile 
imitator. His true arti.stic feeling 
caused him to reject everything un 
natural and gro- 
tesque in the de- 
signs and models 
of the F^astern 
artists, while his 
kindling genius 
breathed into the 
rigid figures of 
the oriental sculp- 
tor the breath of 
life, and endowed them with the beauty and grac*e 
of the living form. From the beginning of the sixth 
century b.c. forward to the fifth we can trace clearly 
the growing excellence of (ireek sculpture until it 
blooms in the supreme beauty of the art of the 
Periclcan Age. 

324. Influence of the Olympic Games and the 
Gymnasium upon Greek Sculpture. Towards the 
latter part of the sixth century ii.c. it became 
the custom to set up images of the victors in the 
Olympic games. It was probably this cu.stom that 
gave one of the earliest impulses to Greek sculp- 
ture. The grounds at Olympia became crowded 
with a band of chosen youth in imperishable 
forms.” 

In still another way did the Olympic contests 
and the exercises of the gymnasia exert a most helpful influence upon 
Greek sculpture. They afforded the artist unrivaled opportunities for 
the study of the human form. The whole race,” as Symonds says, 


P 

mi 


rv- 




Fig. i^o. Stele 
OF Akistiun 

Example of archaic 
Attic sculpture 
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" lived out its sculpture and its painting, rehearsed, as it were, the 
great works of J’hidias and Polygnotus, in physical exercises, before 
it learned to express itself in marble or in color.*’ 

As the sacred, buildings increased in number and costliness the 
.services of the artist were called into recjuisition for their adornment. 



Fic. iji. rill-. C'iiakiotH' R 
(Datf about .J77 icc. — artist 
unknown; found at Delphi) 

" riu' bronze eh.uioteer is, on the 
uhole, the finest (Jreek bronze 


Every available space was filled with 
statues and groups of figures executed 
by the most renowned artists and repre- 
senting the national deities, the legend- 
ary heroes, victors at the public games, 
or incidents in the life of the state in 
which piety saw the special interposition 
of the god in whose honor the shrine 
liad been raised. 

325. The Archaic Period, down to the 
Persian Wars. Among the oldest re- 
mains of Greek .sculpture arc specimens 
of carvings in relief. A good example 
of this archaic ])hase of Greek sculpture 
is seen in the tombstone of Aristion 
( l*'ig. 120), discovered in Attica in 1838. 
The date of this work is placed at about 
500 n.c. A .son of As.syrian or Egyptian 
rigidity still binds the limbs of the figure ; 
still there arc suggestions of the grace 
and freedom of a truer and higher art.* 

326. The Period of Perfection of 
Greek Sculpture : the Age of Phidias, 
(ireek sculpture was at its best in the last 


st.uuc m cxisu-iKc." -bowler and three quarters of the fifth centurv r-.c, 

Wheeler ^ 

when art, like all other Greek activities, 


felt the thrill and stimulation of the great achievements of the War 


of Liberation. Our space will permit us merely to mention three or 


1 Other .specimens of this earlv art are the sculptures of a temple of the city of 
Selmus in Sicily (d.ue about boo n.c.) and the celebrated figures of the temple at 
zl’^gina, now in the Museum of Munich. 
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four of the great sculptors who contributed to the glory of the age, 
and name what the w'orld regards as their masterpieces. 

Myron, whose best work w'as executed probably about 460 b.c., 
was a contemporary of Phidias. Ilis works were cliicfly in bronze, 
d'hev were strikinjilv lifelike. It is told that he once made a cow 


which was so true to life that pass- 
ing shepherds tried to drive it off 
with their herds. One of his most 
celebrated pieces was the Discob- 
olus^ or ” Discus-thrower,” which 
represents the athlete just in the 
act of pitching the discus. The ac- 
companying cut (Fig. 122) is from 
a coj)y in marble of the bronze 
original.^ 

Put the preeminent sculptor of 
this period of perfection was 
Phidias. '' Myron,” says the his- 
torian IToIrn, "brought art to the 
verge of perfection, Phidias con- 
ducted it into the sanctuar\' itself.” 
Phidias was almost the only (Jrc(“k 
sculptor whose name really lived 
in the memory and imagination of 
the Middle Ages. He was an Athe- 
nian and was bom about 488 n.c. He 
delighted in the beautiful myths and 
legends of the heroic age, and from 
these often drew subjects for his art. 

Phidias being an architect as well a 



Kk;. 122. Tiiko\vi.n(. ini. I)is(rs, 
)K (^L'oiT. (The Discobolus of 


Myron,” Vatican Museum) 

' For its age one of the most wondeiful 
of human works.” — Feicy Gardner 

s a sculptor, his patron Pericles 


gave into his hands the general superintendence of those magnificent 


buildings with which the Athenians at just this time were adorning 


1 Almost all the masterpieces of the Greek sculptors have perished ; they arc known 
to us only through copies. Hut to these copies is attributed by archaeologists a special 
value, since they represent, in the language of Furtwangler, '' that pick of the master- 
pieces of the classical epoch which pleased ancient taste and connoisseurship in the 
times of the highest culture.” 
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their city. It was his genius which, as already mentioned, created the 
marvelous figures of the pediments and of the frieze of the Parthenon.' 

The most celebrated of his colossal sculptures were the statue 
of the goddess Athena within the Parthenon and that of Olympian 
2^us in the temple at Olympia. The statue of Athena was about 
forty feet in height, and was constructed of ivory and gold, the 
hair, weapons, sandals, and drapery being of the latter material. 



Fig. 123. Athenian Yoi’i'ii in I’k.k-kvmox. (i-'min the iiu v , ! 

rarthenon) 

The statue of Olympian Zeus was also of ivory and gold. It was 
sixty feet high and represented the god seated on his throne. The 
hair, beard, and drapery were of gold. The eyes were brilliant stones. 
Gems of great value decked the throne, and figures of exquisite de- 
sign were sculptured on the golden robe. The colossal proportions 
of this wonderful work, as well as the lofty yet benign aspect of the 

I That is to say, the designs were his ; but a great part of the actual sculpturing must 
have been done by other hands working under the direction of the master mind. The 
subject of the wonderful frieze was the procession which formed the most important 
feature of the Athenian festival known as the Great Panathenaea, which was celebrated 
every four years in honor of the patron goddess of Athens. The greater part of the frieze 
and of the pediment statues are now in the British Museum, the Parthenon having been 
largely despoiled of its coronal of sculptures by Lord Elgin. Read Lord Byron’s The 
Curse ef Minerva, To the poet Lord Elgin’s act appeared worse than vandalism. 
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countenance, harmonized well with the popular conception of the 
majesty and grace of the father of gods and men.’" It was thought 
a great misfortune to die without having seen the Olympian Zeus} 
The statue was in existence for eight hundred 
years. It is believed to have been carried to 
Constantinople and to have perished there in a 
conflagration in the fifth century a.d.^ 

327. Polyclitus and Paeonius. At the same 
time that Phidias was executing his ideal repre- 
sentations of the gods, Polyclitus the Elder, whose 
home was at Argos, was producing his renowned 
bronze statues of athletes. Among his pieces was 
one representing a spear bearer, which was re- 
garded as so perfect as to be known as" the Rule.”® 
Another name belonging to this period of bloom 
has been given new re- 
nown by the fresh art 
treasures recovered at 
Olympia. Among the 
sculptures exhumed was 
a Nike^ or "Victory” 

(Fig. 126 ), by the artist 
Paeonius. This beautiful 
statue was, according to 
a tradition current in the 
time of Pausanias, set up 



Fig. 124. Athena 
Parthenos 


After a statue found at 
Athens in 1880, which 
is supposed to be a 
copy, executed in the 
second century of our 
era, of the colossal 
statue of Athena by 
Phidias 



Fig. 125. Headofthe 
Olympian Zeus by 
PniDiAS. (From a coin) 


1 ” Phidias avowed that he took his idea from the representation which Homer gives 
in the first book of the Iliad in the passage thus translated by Pope : 

" He spake, and awful bends his sable brow, 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate and sanction of the god. 

High heaven with reverence the dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to the center shook.” 

Bulfinch, Age oj Fable 

2 Phidias met an unmerited fate. He was prosecuted on the charge of sacrilege 
because he introduced among the figures on the shield of Athena portraits of his patron 
Pericles and himself. According to Plutarch, he died in prison. 

® Other celebrated works of Polyclitus were his Amazon and his Hera — the latter a 
gold and ivory statue which was greatly admired by his contemporaries. 
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at Olympia by the Messenians in commemoration of the humiliation 
inflicted upon the Spartans, their age-long oppressors, by the affair at 
Sphacteria during the course of the Peloponnesian War (sect. 254). 

328. Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus (fourth century rc.). 
Though Greek sculpture attained its highest perfection in the fifth 
century, still the following century produced sculptors whose work 
possessed qualities of rare excellence. 
Among the names of this period those of 
Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus hold a 
chief place. Scopas (flourished about 395- 
350 B.c.) was one of the sculptors who 
cut the figures of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus. To him, or to one of his school, 
is also ascribed by some the famous 
composition known as the Niobe Group. 

But the most eminent sculptor of this 
period was Praxiteles (period of activity 
about 360-340 B.C.), of whom it has been 
said that he '' rendered into stone the 
moods of the soul.’^ Among his chief pieces 
may be mentioned the Cnidian Aphrodite^ 
the Satyr.^ and the Hermes. The first of 
these, which stood in the temple of Aphro- 
dite at Cnidus, was regarded by the ancients 
as the most perfect embodiment of the god- 
dess of beauty. Pilgrimages were made 
from remote countries to Cnidus for the 
sake of looking upon the matchless statue. 
Many copies were set up in different cities. 
The Satyr also was greatly admired by the ancients and was often 
copied. The copy in the Capitoline Museum, at Rome, — the one 
made known to all the world through Hawthorne’s romance of the 
Marble Faun^ — is merely one of the finest of the existing copies of 
the masterpiece. 

The Hermes was set up in the temple of Hera at Olympia. To 
the great joy of archaeologists this precious memorial of antiquity 



Fig. 126. Nike, or Vic- 
tory, of P.^onius. (Found 
at Olympia) 

” It might almost be said that 
in the plastic art of all times 
and all peoples there is no 
human figure that gives such 
an illusion of floating and 
flying.” — Furtwangler 
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was discovered by the German excavators of Olympia in 1877, so 
that now we possess an undoubtedly original work, though not the 
best, of one of the great masters of Greek sculpture (Fig. 127). 

Lysippus, a native of Sicyon, is renowned for his works in bronze.’ 
His period of activity falls in the last half of the fourth century b.c. 
His statues were in great demand. Alexander gave the artist many 
orders for statues of 
himself, and, it is said, 
would permit no other 
artist to portray him. 

329 . Sculpture in the 
Hellenistic Age.^ The 
Hellenistic period has 
been called the Silver 
Age of Greek art, this 
term of course implying 
the inferior character of 
its products compared 
with the works of the 
preceding age. But in 
truth some of the finest 
pieces of Greek sculpture 
were produced during 
this period. Among such 
are the Victory of Samo- 
thrace{f\g, 128), the so- 
called Sarcophagus of Alexander (Fig. in), and probably the Aphrodite 
of Melos (Fig. 1 29), which are masterpieces of the Greek artistic genius. 

Along with these works which preserve the qualities of the purest 
Hellenic art there are others which mark a great change in taste, 
and which may be designated as Hellenistic. Thus one of the 
tendencies of the sculpture of the age, in contrast with the restraint, 

1 The statue of Sophocles (Fig. 135) is after Lysippus. 

2 Several of the most remarkable works of sculpture of this period — the Colossus of 
Rhodes (sect. 305), the Dying Gaul (sect. 306), and the giant figures of the Pergamene 
Altar (sect, 306) — have already been noticed in connection with the political events with 
which they stand in close relation. 



FlO. 127. liERMliS WITJI THE INI-ANT 

Dionysus 

An original work of Praxiteles, found in 1877 at 
Olympia 
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dignity, and quiet charm of pure Attic art, is the portrayal of violent 
action and passion. The most famous work showing this character- 



istic is the g^oup known as the 

J/iocoon (Fig. 130), 

Another characteristic of Hellenistic 
sculpture is its fondness for the repre- 
sentation of rustic or simple eveiy- 
day life and 
scenes. As a 
good example i 
of this tend- 

ency we show 1 fMtJ 

the fine relief , 

of a peasant / ^ l 

driving a cow if mJ | 

illustration at nk 

end of this 
chapter), d'his U 

tendency in M 

art, it is in- 


Set up on the island of Saniothracc 
by Demetrius PoUorcctcs of Mace- 
donia in commemoration of a naval 
victory over Ptolemy of Egypt in 
306 H. c. 


teresting to 
note, had its 

counterpart in literature in the idylls of 
'riu'ocritus (sect. 352). 


III. PAINTING 


330 . Introductory. Not a single work of Fio- 129. Aphrodite of 
any great painter of Greek antiquity has sur- 
vived the accidents of time. Consequently ' ° p!^ris° 

our knowledge of Greek painting is derived 

in the main from vase paintings, from some interesting portraits 
(dating probably from the second century of our era), found in 
graves in Lower Egypt (see Fig. 13 1), and from Roman wall- 
paintings and mosaics which were copies of celebrated jiaintings by 
Greek masters. In addition, however, to this material on which to 
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base an opinion we have the description by old writers of renowned 
paintings, and their anecdotes of great painters. These classic stories 
are always epigrams of criticism, and thus possess a technical as well 
as a literary and historical value. 

331. Polygnotus. Polygnotus (flourished 475-455 B.c.) has been 
called the Prometheus of painting, because he was the first to give 
fire and animation to the ex- 
pression of the countenance. 

In his hand,’' it is affirmed, 

the human features became 
for the first time the mirror of 
the soul.” He seems to have 
excelled in the expression of 
pathos. Of a Polyxena ^ 
painted by this great master 
it was said that she carried 
in her eyelids the whole his- 
tory of the Trojan War.” 

332. Zeuxis and Parrhasius. 

These great artists lived and 
painted in the later years of 
the fifth century b.c. A 
favorite and familiar story 
preserves their names as com- Fig. 130. The Laoco( 5 n Group 
panions and commemorates (Vatican Museum) 

their rival genius. Zeuxis, Found at Rome in 1506. The subject rcpre- 
. . sented is the cruel suffering inflicted upon 

such IS the story, painted a 

a Trojan priest, and his two sons, 
cluster of grapes which so through the agency of terrible serpents sent 
, 1 • - j ..L 1 r by Athena, whose anger Laocobn had incurred 

closely imitated the real fruit j. 

that the birds pecked at them. 

His rival, for his piece, painted a curtain. Zeuxis asked Parrhasius 
to draw aside the veil and exhibit his picture. I confess I am sur- 
passed,” generously admitted Zeuxis to his rival ; ”1 deceived birds, 
but you have deceived the eyes of an experienced artist.” 

I Polyxena was a daughter of the Trojan Priam, famous for her beauty and 
sufferings. 
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333. Apelles. Apelles, who has been called the '' Raphael of 
antiquity, was the court painter of Alexander the Great. He was 
such a consummate master of the art of painting and carried it to 
such a state of perfection that the ancient writers spoke of it as the 
''Art of Apelles.” 

'I'hat Apelles, like Zeuxis and Parrhasius, painted lifelike pictures 
is shown by the following story. In a con- 
test between him and some rival artists, la^rses 
were the objects represented. Perceiving that 
the judges were unfriendly to him, Apelles 
insisted that less prejudiced judges, namely, 
some hor.ses that were near, should pronounce 
upon the merit of the respective jiieces. When 
brought before the pictures of his rivals the 
horses exhil^ited no concern ; but ui)on being 
shown the painting of Apelles they manifested 
by neighing and other intelligent signs their 
instant recognition of the companions the 
great master had created. 

In the hands of Apelles Greek painting 
attained its highest excellence. After him the 
art declined, and no other really great name 
appears. 



J-'KJ. 131. I’OK'I KAI r IN 

Wax Pai.nt 
(From the Fayum) 

”'J’hose painting.s [I'ayum 
portiaitsj give us a better 
idea of what ancient paint- 
ing w.is, and wliat a higli 
.st.Ue it must have leaclied 
in its piune, than anytlung 
yet known, excepting 
some Pompeian frescoes.” 

— Flinders Petrie 


Selection from the Sources. Pacsam as, x. 25- 

31 (description of the paintings of Polygnotus al 
Delphi). 

References (Modern). IT am 1,1 n, Text-iwok of 
the Ilisioty of An/utoiiun', cltajis. vi, vii. Fowi.er 
and WiiEELF.K, 6>tv/- Arc/iiro/o:;y. Richardson, 
Ifision' if {in'ck Si ulpturc. Kr.ix vru, .-//eZ/e, chaps, iv-ix. Mcrr vy, HuttJ- 
book of Cinck An /itro/oiiy i A IJiAoty of Greek Scitlpture, 2 vols.; and 'J'hc 
Siulpiures of the J\jrthenofi. PerkoT and CniriE/,, History of Art in Primitri'o 
Greece, 2 vols. K. A. (Iardnek, Ancient Athens and Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture. Diehl, JCxeursions in Greece., chap, iv (gives the results of excavations 
made on the Acropolis of Athens during the years 18S2-1SS0). Fi’KTW.anglek, 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. VoN Mach, Greek S ulpture : its Spirit and 
Principles. Percy Gardner, Principles of Greek Art. Tarheel, A History of 
Greek Art. Hakkiso^, PAroductoiy Studies in Greek Art. Parry, The Two Great 
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Arc/uroloi^y, chap, ii, pp. 96-108. 3. The Gieat Altar of /eus vSotcr at Perga- 
mum: Rcinach, Apollo, pp. 69, 70; Fowler and Wheeler, Gnrk Ari/nrolo^oy, 
pp. 181-183, 284-286. 4. Attic art : Tucker, Life in Aniteni Athens, chap. xvi. 
5. Greek painting and mosaic : Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Areh(roh\^y, chap, ix ; 
Percy Gardner, Principles of Greek Aii^ chap. xii. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 


GREEK LITERATURE 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

334. The Greeks as Literary Artists. It was that same exquisite 
sense of fitness and proportion and beauty which made the Creeks 
artists in marble that also made them artists in language. Of all 
the beautiful things which they created/’ says Professor Jebb, "their 
own language was the most beautiful.” I'his language they wrought 
into e})ics and lyrics and dramas and histories and orations as incom- 
parable in form and beauty as their temples and statues. 

Iwen the (b’eek philosophers arranged and expressed their ideas 
and speculations with such regard to the rules of literary art that 
many of their productions arc fairly entitled to a place in literature 
proper, h’specially is this true of the earlier Greek philosophers, 
who wrote in hexameter verse, and of Plato, in whose works the 
profoundest speculations are embodied in the most perfect literary 
form. Put since Greek philosophy, viewed as a system of thought, 
had a development distinct from that of (Ecck literature proper, 
we shall deal with it in a separate chapter, contenting ourselves here 
with merely j)ointing out the unusually close connection in ancient 
Greece between philosophy and literature. 

335. Periods of Greek Literature. Greek literature, for the time 

covered by cnir history, is usually divided into three periods, as 
follow's; (i) the period before 475 n.c. ; (2) the Attic or Golden 
Age (475-300 US'! Alexandrian Age (300-146 B.C.). 

The first period gave birth to epic and lyric poetry ; the second, 
to history, oratory, and, above all, to dramatic literature ; while 
the third period was one of decline, during w’hich the productions 
of the preceding epochs were worked over and commented upon 
or feebly imitated. 


30* 
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II. THE PERIOD BEFORE 475 B. a 

336. Epic Poetry : the Homeric Poems. The most precious literary 
products of the springtime of Greece, as we have learned (sect. 167), 
are the so-called Homeric poems — the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Until the rise of modern German criticism these poems were 

one or two centuries 

that the ///aa? and the F,c. ,32. homer 

Odj'sso’, as they stand to ideal portrait of the Hellenistic Age 
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337. Hesiod. Hesiod, a Boeotian, who is believed to have lived 
towards the close of the eighth century n.c., was the poet of nature 
and of real life, especially of peasant life, in the dim transition age of 
Hellas (sect. 152 ). The Homeric bards sang of the deeds of heroes, 
and of a far-away time when gods mingled with men. Hesiod sings 
of common men, and of everyday, present duties. His greatest poem, 
a didactic epic, is entitled Works and Days, This is, in the main, a 
sort of farmer’s calendar, in which the poet points out to the husband- 
man the lucky and unlucky days for doing certain kinds of work, gives 
him minute instructions respecting farm labor, discourses on justice 



Fu;. 133. IIoKiNO AND rLoiamiNG. (From a vase painting of the sixth 
century b.c.) 

^ I’ray to Zeus . . . when thou beginnest thy labor, as soon as, putting thy hand to the 
plough, tluni toucliest the back of the oxen that draw at the oaken beam. Just behind 
thee, let a seivant, C(iuipped with a mattock, raise trouble for the birds by covering the 
seed.” — Hesiod, U'ori's and Day<:^\v. ^65-471 (Croiset’s trans.) 

(in Spite of all the injustice of the evil age in which Hesiod lived he 
kept his faith in the justice of heaven), and intersperses among all 
his practical lines homely maxims of morality and beautiful descrip- 
tive passages of the changing seasons. 

338. Lyric Poetry: Pindar. As epic poetry, represented by the 
Homeric and Ilesiodic poems, was the characteristic production of 
the earlier part of the first period of Greek literature, so was lyric 
poetry the most noteworthy product of the latter part of the period.^ 

'I'he /IColian island of Lesbos was the hearth and home of several 
of the earlier lyric poets. The songs of these Lesbian bards fairly 

J This species of poetry had a forerunner in Archilochus, who belongs to the early 
part of the seventh century b.c. He wrote both elegies and lyrics, of which we have 
only fragments. He possessed in rare measure the lovely gift of the Muses ” ; but his 
eatires were often coarse and venomous. 
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glow and quiver with ardent passion. Among the earliest of these 
singers were Alcaeus and Sappho. 

The poetess Sappho (about 600 b. c.), ” the poetess of love and 
beauty,” was exalted by the Greeks to a place next to Homer. Plato 
calls her the tenth Muse. "Of all the poets of the world,” writes 
Symonds, " of all the illustrious artists of literature, Sappho is the one 
whose every word has a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, a seal 
of absolute and inimitable grace.” Although her fame endures, her 
poetry, except a few precious verses (some of which were recently 
found in Egypt), has long since perished. 

Anacreon, as already mentioned, was a courtier at the time of the 
Greek tyrannies. He was a native of Ionia, but passed much of his 
time as a favored minstrel at the court of Polycrates of Samos 
(sect. 192) and of the tyrant Hipparchus at Athens. 

Simonides of Ceos (556-467 b.c.) lived during the Persian War& 
lie composed immortal couplets for the monuments of the fallen 
heroes of I’hcrmopylae and Salarnis. These epigrams were burned 
into the very soul of every person in Hellas. 

But the greatest of the Greek lyric poets, and perhaps the greatest 
lyric poet of any age or race, was Pindar (522-448 b.c.). He 
was a citizen of Thebes, but spent much of his time in the cities 
of Magna Graecia. The greater number of Pindar’s poems were iry- 
spired by the scenes of the national festivals, i'hey describe in lofty 
strains the splendors of the Olympic chariot races, or the glory of 
the victors at the Isthmian, the Ncmcan, and the Pythian games. 

Pindar insists strenuously upon virtue and self-culture. With deep 
meaning, he says, " Become that which thou art”; that is, Be what 
you were made to be. 

III. THE ATTIC OR GOLDEN AGE (475-300 b.c.) 

jf- 

339. Influences Favorable to a Great Literature. The Golden Age of 
Greek literature followed the Persian Wars and was in a large meas- 
ure produced by them. Every great literary outburst is the result 
of a profound stirring of the depths of national life. All Hellas 
had been profoundly moved by the tremendous struggle for political 
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existence. Athens especially had risked all and achieved all. Her citi- 
zens now felt an unwonted exaltation of life. Hence Athens naturally 
became the home and center of the literary activity of the period. 

The Attic literature embraces almost every species of composition, 
yet its most characteristic forms are drama, history, and oratory. 
Especially favorable were the influences of the time for the production 
of great dramatic works. 'I'he two conditions, ** intense activity and 
an appreciative audience,” without which, it is asserted, a period of 
great drama cannot occur, met in the Age of Pericles. Hence the 
unrivaled excellence of the Attic drama, the noblest production of 
the artistic genius of the Greeks. 


Thk Greek Drama and Dramatists 


340. Origin of the Greek Drama. I'he Greek drama, in both its 
branches of tragedy and comedy, grew out of the songs and dances 



instituted in honor of 
Dionysus, the god of 
wine. 

Tragedy (goat song, 
possibly from the ac- 
companying sacrifice 
of a goat) sprang from 
the graver songs, and 
comedy (village song) 
from the lighter and 
more farcical ones. 


Gradually recital and dialogue were added, there being at first but a 
single speaker, then two, and finally three — the classical number. 
Thespis (about 534 n.c.) is said to have introduced this idea of an 
actor or reciter, hence ti^e term Thespian applied to the tragic drama. 

Owing to its origin, the Greek drama always retained a religious 
character and, further, presented two distinct features — the chorus 
(the songs and dances) and the dialogue. At first the chorus was the 
all-important part ; but later the dialogue became the more prominent 
portion, the chorus, however, always remaining an essential feature 
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of the performance. Finally, in the golden age of the Attic stage, the 
chorus dancers and singers were carefully trained at great expense, 
and the dialogue and choral odes formed the masterpiece of some 
great poet — and then the Greek drama, the most splendid creation 
of human genius, was complete. 

341. The Subjects of the Tragic Poets. The tragic poets of Athens 
drew the material of their plays chiefly from the myths and legends 
of the heroic age, just as Shakespeare for many of his plays used the 
legends of the semihistorical periods of his own country or of other 
lands. These legendary tales they handled freely, so changing, color- 
ing, and moralizing them as to render them the vehicle for the con- 
veying of great ethical lessons, or of profound philosophical ideas 
regarding the divine government of the world. 

342. The Leading Idea of Greek Tragedy. Symonds believes the 
fundamental idea of Greek tragedy to be the doctrine of Nemesis. 
Nemesis, it will be recalled, was the goddess who punished pride 
and presumption. 

To understand how the Greeks should have come to regard inso- 
lent self-assertion or the unrestrained indulgence of appetite or pas- 
sion as the most heinous of sins, we must recall the legend upon 
the front of the Delphian temple — "Measure in all things.” As 
proportion was the cardinal clement of beauty in art, so was wise 
moderation the prime quality in virtue. 'I'hose who moderated not 
their desire of fame, of wealth, of dominion, were the most impious 
of men, and all such the avenging Nemesis failed not to bring, 
through their own mad presumption and overvaulting ambition, to 
overwhelming and irretrievable ruin. 

We shall see in a moment how this idea inspired .some of the 
greatest of the Greek dramas. 

343. The Three Great Tragic Poets. There arc three great 
names in Greek tragedy — /K.schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
These dramatists, as we have .seen (sect. 247), all wrote during the 
century which followed the victories of the Persian Wars. Of the 
two hundred and fifty-eight dramas produced by these poets, only 
thirty-two have come down to us ; all the others have perished 
through the accidents of time. 
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^'Cschylus (525-456 B.c.) is called ” the father of tragedy.” He 
belonged to the generation preceding the Age of Pericles. He aimed 
so to interpret the national myths and legends as to make them a 
means of moral instruction and stimulus. Prometheus Bound is one 



Fig. 135. Sophocles. (Lateran, 
Rome) 


of his chief works — ” one of 
the boldest and most original 
dramas,” Ranke declares, ” that 
has ever been written.” He 
makes prominent Prometheus’ 
faults of impatience and self- 
will, and shows that his suffer- 
ings are but the just penalty 
of his presumption and self- 
assertion.^ 

Another of the great tragedies 
of .^schylus is his Agamemnon^ 
thought by some to be his master- 
piece. I'he subject is the crime 
of Clytemnestra (sect. 144). It 
is a tragedy crowded with spirit- 
shaking terrors and filled with 
more than human crimes and 
woes. Nowhere is portrayed with 
greater power the awful venge- 
ance with which the implacable 
Nemesis is armed.® 

1 In punishment for having stolen fire 
from heaven and given it to men, and 
for having taught them the arts of life, 
the Titan Prometheus is chained by 
Zeus to a lonely crag, and an eagle is 
sent to feed upon his liver, which each 


night grows anew. For the scene of the 
Prometheus Boundy sec Joseph Edward Harry, The Greek Tragic PoetSy pp. 14 f., 22 ff. 

^ The Agamemnon forms the first of a trilogy, that is, a series of three dramas, 
the other pieces being entitled the Choephorce and the Eumenides, These continue the 
subject of the Agamemttony so that the three really form a single drama or story. 
'I'his trilogy of iEschylus is the only one from the ancient stage of which all the parts 
have come down to us. 
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The theme of the Persians^ as we have already learned, was the 
defeat of Xerxes and his host, which afforded the poet a good oppor- 
tunity ” to state his philosophy of Nemesis, here being a splendid 
tragic instance of pride humbled, of greatness brought to nothing, 
through one man’s impiety and pride.” The poet teaches that Zeus 
tames excessive lifting up of heart” 

Sophocles (about 496-405 b.c.), while yet a young man, gained the 
prize in a poetical contest with .^Eschylus (468 b.c.). Plutarch says 
that .^schylus was so chagrined by 
his defeat that he left Athens and re- 
tired to Sicily. In any event, Soph- 
ocles now became prominent as a 
leader of tragedy at Athens. He 
lived through nearly a century — a 
century, too, that included the most 
brilliant period of the life of Hellas. 

His dramas, judged by those that 
have been spared to us, were perfect 
works of art. 

The central idea of his dramas is 
essentially the same as that which 
characterizes those of H^schylus, 
namely, that self-will and insolent 
pride arouse the righteous indignation of the gods, and that no mortal 
can contend successfully against the will of Zeus. The chief works of 
Sophocles are OLdipus the King^ CEdipus at Colonus, and Antigone, 
all of which are founded upon old tales of the prehistoric royal line 
of Thebes. 

Euripides (480-406 b.c.) though unpopular at first became as time 
passed more popular than either .^schylus or Sophocles. yEschylus 
was too lofty and severe, and Sophocles too old-fashioned and pious, 
to please the people, after the state of exalted religious feeling 
awakened by the tremendous experiences of the Persian Wars had 
passed away. Euripides was a better representative than either of 
the new age that opened with the Peloponnesian War — an age of 
new ideas and of growing disbelief in the ancestral religion. 



Fig. 136. Euripides. (Vatican, 
Rome) 
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The fame of Euripides passed far beyond the limits of Greece. It 
is asserted that his verses were recited by the natives of the remote 
country of Gedrosia ; and Plutarch says that the Sicilians were so 
fond of his lines that many of the Athenian prisoners, taken before 
Syracuse, bought their liberty by teaching their masters such of his 
verses as they could repeat from memory. 

344. Comedy: Aristophanes. I-'oremost among all writers of 
comedy must be placed Aristophanes (about 45o-3(S5 n.c.). l or a 
generation — the generation, spc'aking broadly, of the Peloponnesian 
War — his inimitable humor furnished the Athenians with a chief 
part of their entertainment in the theater.^ Nothing or no one was 
immune from the shafts of his caustic and often coarse wit. 'The 
statesman Pericles, whom he called "the onion-headed Zeus from 
the peculiar shape of his head and his ( tlympian bearing, and the 
demagogue C’l(!on were alike the butt of his ridicule. He parodied 
the stories of Herodotus, and travestied the tragic style of Euripides 
--even vlkschylus and Sophocles did not escape. He caricatured 
Socrates and ridiculed the New Iwlucation and the .Sophists (seed. 246), 
of whom he made Socrates the representatixe. He eviai made the 
Athenians laugh at themselves as he held up to mirth-j^rovoking ridi- 
cule their mania for everything new, their credulity and fickleness, 
and their other foibles and weaknesses, and made fun of their pro- 
ceedings in the h'.cclesia, and their fondness tor sitting daylong in 
their great law courts, and their way of doing things in general. 

Put Aristophanes was something more than a master of political 
and social and literaiy'^ comedy and .satire. Many of the lyrics form- 
ing the choruses of his pieces breathe the finest sentiments and are 
inexpressibly charming and beautiful." 

History and Historians 

Poetiy is the first form of literary expression among all peoples. 
So we must not be surprised to find that it was not until two cen- 
turies or more after the composition of the H ''meric poems, that is, 

1 H is best-known pl.iys are the h'nit^hfSy the Clouds, the I f 'us/'s, the Birds, and the Froj^c. 

- Menander (^42-202 H.r.) w.is. after .‘\ristophancs, the most noted of Greek comic 
poets. He was the leader of what is known as the New Comedy. 
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about the sixth century b.c., that prose writing began among the 
Greeks. During the next century and a half there appeared three 
famous historians — Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon — whose 
names were cherished among the ancients, and whose writings arc 
highly valued and carefully studied at the present day. The relation of 
these writers to the political history of their respective periods has 
already been noted in our narrative of events.^ In this place we 
shall add only a few biographical facts about each together with brief 
mention of his most important works. 

345. Herodotus (about 484-425 B.C.). He- 
rodotus was, as we have leamed, one of the 
throng of men of brilliant genius who made 
so preeminent in history the Age of Pericles 
(sect. 244). He gathered material for his writ- 
ings through wide travel and by converse with 
everybody who had a fact to tell or a talc to 
relate. He journeyed over much of the then 
known world, visiting Kg>4:)t, Babylonia, and 
Persia, and describes with never failing vivacity 
and freshness the wonders of the different 
lands he had seen. Herodotus lived in a story- 
telling age, and he is himself an inimitable 
story-teller. To him we arc indebted for a 
large part of the picturesque tales of antiquity — stories of men and 
events of which the world will never tire. lie was overcredulous, 
and was often imposed upon by his guides in Egypt and at Babylon ; 
but he describes with great care and accuracy what he himself saw. 
The central theme of his great history is the Persian Wars, the strug- 
gle between Asia and Greece. Around this he groups the several 
stories of the nations of antiquity. 

346. Thucydides. Thucydides (about 471-400 b.c.), though not 
so popular an historian as Herodotus, was a much more philosophical 
writer. He was born near Athens. He held a command during the 
earlier years of the Peloponnesian War, but having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Athenians he was sent into the exile which afforded 

See sects. 244, 251, 265. 



HPO/^OTO^C 


Imo. 137. IIkrodotcs 
(National Museum, 
Naples) 
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him leisure to compose his history of that great struggle. Through 
the closest observation and study, he qualified himself to become 
the historian of what he from the first foresaw would prove a 
memorable war. 

Thucydides died before his ta.sk was completed.' His work, in the 
care shown to state the exact facts and to find the real causes of 
events, is considered a model of historical writing. It was the first 
scientific history. Demosthenes read and reread it to improve his 
own style, and the greatest orators and historians of modern times 
have been equally diligent students of the 
work (^f the great Athenian. 

347. Xenophon. Xenophon (about 445 - 
355 was an Athenian, and is known 
both as a general and as a writer, 'i'he 
works that render his name so familiar 
are his Anaihish', a simple )'et thrilling 
narrative of the expedition of the I'en 
'Thousand Greeks (sect. 265 ), and his 
or '' Recollections ” of Soc- 
rates. 'I'his work by his devoted yet by no 
means brilliant jnipil is the most realistic 
portrait that wc possess of that philosopher. 
.Xenophon’s Cyropicdia, or '' Education of C^vrus,’’ is essentially an 
historical romance, which portrays not alone the youth, but the 
whole life of Gyrus the Great, besides delineating tlic manners and 
institutions of the Persians. 



I'lc. 1 vS. 'I'm (wi)im s 
( .National Museum, Naplo.s) 


Oratory 

348. Influence of Democratic Institutions. The art of oratory 
among the Ci reeks was fostered and developed by the generally 
democratic character of their institutions. In the public as.scmblics 
of the free cities all questions that concerned the state were discussed 
and decided. 'Phe gift of eloquence secured for its possessor a sure 
preeminence and conferred a certain leadership in the affairs of state. 

^ Hi.s history breaks off abruptly in the twenty-first year of the war. The IlcHenka 
of Xenophon forms a continuation of the interrupted narrative. 
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The great jury courts of Athens (sect. 242) were also schools of 
oratory ; for there a citizen was obliged to be his own advocate 
and to defend his own case. Hence the attention bestowed upon 
public speaking, and the high degree of perfection attained by the 
Greeks in the difficult art of persuasion. Almost all the prominent 
Athenian statesmen were, like Pericles, masters of oratory. 

349. Demosthenes. It has been the fortune of Demosthenes 
(385-322 n.c.) to have his name become throughout the world 
the synonym of eloquence.^ 'I'hc exercises and labors by which, 
according to tradition, he achieved excellence in his art are held up 
anew to each generation of youth as guides in the path to success. 

The latter part of the life of Demosthenes is intertwined with that 
of another and rival Athenian orator, ^schines. l^or his services to 
the state, the Athenians awarded to Demosthenes a crown of gold. 
.Eschines, along with other enemies of the orator, attacked this 
measure of the assembly and brought the matter to a trial. All 
Athens and strangers from far and near gathered to hear the rival 
orators ; for every matter at Athens was decided by a great debate. 
Demosthenes’ address, known as the Oration on the Croivn, was an 
unanswerable defense by Demosthenes of his whole policy of oppo- 
sition to Philip of Macedon, and of his counsel to the Athenians to 
try doubtful battle with him on the fatal field of Cha:ronca (sect. 275). 
The refrain that runs through all that part of the speech which deals 
with this last crisis in the affairs of the Athenians is this: It is better 
t(3 have fought at C'hteronea and to have left our dead on the lost 
field, than never to have undertaken battle in defense of the liberties 
of Hellas. It was ours to do our duty, the issue rested with the gods. 
.Ivschines was completely crushed. He left Athens and became a 
teacher of oratory at Rhodes. 

Respecting the several orations of Demosthenes against Philip of 
Macedon, and the death of the eloquent patriot, we have already 
spoken (sects. 275, 299). 

1 Lysias (about 440-380 B.C.), Isocrates (436-338 B.c.),and Isseus (bornabout42o B.c.) 
were all noted representatives of the art of political or forensic oratory, and forerunners 
of Demosthenes. We should call Isocrates a rhetorician instead of an orator, as his dis- 
courses (many of which were written for others to deliver) were intended to be read 
rather than spoken. The Roman Cicero was his debtor and imitator. 
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IV. THE ALEXANDRIAN A(;E (300-146 n.c.) 

350. Character of the Literature. The Alexandrian period of 
Greek literature embraces the time between the break-up of Alex- 
ander’s empire and the conquest of Greece by Rome (300-146 n.c.). 
During this period Alexandria in Egypt was the chief center of liter- 
ary activity, hence the term Alexandrian, applied to the literature 
of the age. 'I'he great Museum and Library of the Ptolemies afforded 
in that (Xipital such facilities for students and authors as existed in no 
other city in the world. Put the creative age of (ireek literature was 
over. With the loss of political liberty and the decay of faith in the 
old religion, literature was cut off from its sources of insj^iration. 
(’onse(iuently the Alexandrian literature lacked freshne.ss and origi- 
nality. It was imitative, critical, and learned. 'J'he writers of the 
I)eriod were gnimmarians, commentators, and translators — in a 
word, bookworms. 

351. Translations and Chronicles. One of the most important 

literary undertakings of the age was the tran.slation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek, of which mention has already been made 
(sect. 310). U was also during this period that Manetho wrote from 
the monuments his Chronieles of (sect. 22) and Perosus, a 

Pabylonian priest, compiled for one of the Syrian rulers the Chronicles 
of Chaldea. We pos.sess only fragments of these works, but these 
have a high historical value. 

352. Poetry and Romance. Of the ])oets of the period we need 
mention only Theocritus, a native of Sicily, who lived and wrote for 
a lime at Alexandria under Ptolemy J'hiladelphus. " He is the only 
one among the Alexandrian poets who belongs to the literature of the 
world” (Holm). His rustic idylls mirror the simple, artless life of 
the peasant shepherd of that age — and of every age. The Roman 
\\'rgil was his imitator and debtor. 

What 'I'heocritus is in the realm of pastoral poetry Callimachus 
is in the domain of the love romance. He wrote the first love 
tale of the type of the modern novel. ” This love stor\’,‘’ says 
Profes.sor Mahaffy, commenting on the tale, ” is undoubtedly the 
first literary original of that sort of tale which makes falling in 
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love and happy marriage the beginning and the end, while the 
obstacles to this union form the details, of the plot.”^ 

353. Conclusion : Graeco-Roman Writers. After the Roman con- 
quest of Greece, the center of (}reek literary activity shifted from 
Alexandria to Rome. Hence Greek literature now passes into what 
is known as its Graeco-Roman period (146 n.c.-52 7 a.d.). 

d'hc most noted historical writer of the first part of this period 
was Polybius (about 203-1 21 n.c.), who wrote a history of the 
Roman conquests from 264 to 146 11. c. His work, though the 
larger part of it has reached us in a mutilated state, is of great 
worth ; for Polybius wrote with true insight and understanding of 
matters that had become history in his own day. He was one of 
the best informed of the writers of antiquity. Next to Herodotus 
and d'hucydidcs he is the truest interpreter to us of the life of the 
ancient world. He lived to see the greater j)art of the world he 
knew absorbed by the ever-growing empire of the city of Rome. 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived under Augustus Caesar at Rome, was 
the author of a general history of the world, of which we possess 
only about one third. He was not a critical historian, but from those 
portions of his work fortunately preserved we gather many facts 
reported by no other writer. He tells us that he spent thirty years 
in composing his history and traveled over a great part of Asia and 
Europe that he might view with his own eyes the places of which 
he had to write. 

Plutarch (born about 40 a.d.), ’’the prince of biographers,” was 
a native of Chaeronea in Bcjcotia. He will always live in literature 
as the author of the Parallel laves, in which, with great wealth of 
illustrative anecdotes, he compares or contrasts Greek w'ith Roman 
statesmen and soldiers. One motive that led Plutarch to write the 
book, as we may infer from the partiality which he displays for 
his Greek heroes, w'as a desire to let the world know that Hellas 
had once bred men the peers of the best men that Rome had ever 
brought forth ; another was " through the example of great men to 

1 Mahaffy. Greek Life and Thought (1887), p. 237. The story was simply an episode 
in a long poem named Some, however, 6nd the first example of the new type of 

love talc in the Lyde of Antimachus of Colophon (flourished about 410 B.C.). 
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teach men to live well/’ And this last end he attained, for his work 
has been and is a great force in the moral education of the world. 
" 'I'he Shakespearean gallery of characters owes a great debt to 
Plutarch. Ne.xt to the Bible and the history of one’s own country, 
one might place the Jives in value for the promotion of character 
in youth.” ^ 

Selections from the Sources. IIomf.k, 7 //^/./ (Bryant’s trans.), vi, 505-O40 
(the parting of Aiuhomache and Hector). SoIokk i ks, Anti^oue. /V'.scu vi.rs, 
Prometheus Pound. Davis’s Peudhu^K, pp. 335 -337, "d'he Hymn of Cleanthes.” 

References (Modern). (.'roisKT, An Abndi^ed IJtsiory of Greek Literature. 
WkIOIIT, a Short Jhstory of iheek Jateraturc. Ji.HIs, Primer of Greek Literature 
and Attie Orators, 2 vols. Fki'ioN', Greece, Aiuient and Modern, vol. i, pp. 3- 
267 (on the Oreck language and (Ireek ])octry); vol. li, pp. i 1 1-236 (six lectures 
on the orators of (Ireecc). .M aII.M'KY, J/istorv of Classical ifreek Literature, 
2 vols. Jkvons, Ihstoiy of Greek Juterature. Mi’KKAY, I/ntoiy of Aiu/ent 
(Peek Literatine. f’lom Jfomer to 'I'fieo< ritus. B.tKNF.ri, Phe Greek 

Drama (Primei). Sy.MoNDS, Studies of the Gteek 2 vols. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. .Sapph<* : .\Ianatt, M'yean l')ays, chaj). xxv, 
” Lesbos and the T.eshian Poets.*’ 2. Presentation of a (Ireek drama at 
Athens: 'Pucker, Life in Ament .'lthen\. chap. xii. 3. Pindar: Mahaffy, 
Sunuy 0/ Greek ('/ 7 'i/ization, pp. 91 -p6. 


^ Percy Gardner, Ihinnf-’es of (j/eek Ait. p. 33f). 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

354. The Seven Sages; the Forerunners. About 600 r-.c. there 
lived in different parts of Hellas many persons of real or re})uted 
originality and wisdom. Among these were seven men, called the 
Seven Sages, who held the place of preeminence.^ 'Jo them be- 
longs the distinction of having first arou.sed the Creek intellect to 
philosophical thought, 'i'he wise sayings — such as '’Know thy- 
self,” "Nothing in excess,” " Wi.sdom is the fairest posse.ssion ” — 
attributed to them arc beyond number. 

While the maxims and proverbs a.scribed to the sages, like the 
so-called proverbs of Solomon, contain a vast amount of practical 
wisdom, they do not constitute jdiilosophy ])roper, which is a sys- 
tematic search for the rea.son and causes of things. 'They form 
simply the introduction or prelude to Creek philosophy. 

355. The Fable Philosophy of AEsop. ( onnected with the names 
of the Seven Wise Men is the name of Hvsop, whom tradition makes 
to have been a contemporary of Solon. 'The fables attributed to 
him — such as " 'fhe V\'olf and the I.amb,” '"fhe Pody and the 
Members,” "'I'he f'ox and the Raven,*’ "'I'he I^'rogs Asking for a 
King ” — have been the delight of childhood from the days of Avsop 
to our own. Rut it is the wisdom they embody which gives them a 
place along with the epigrams of the sages. Simple as they seem, 
these fables are inimitable, having a charm and flavor all their own. 
Socrates filled some of his last hours, while in prison, in turning some 
of them into ver.sc,'^ and a collection of them which had passed down 
through the Middle Ages was one of the first books j)rinted after 

^ As in the case of the seven wonders of the \^orld, ancient writers were not always 
apjreed as to what names should be accorded the honor of enrollment in the sacred 
number. Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, Chile, Bias, and Pittacus are, however, 
usually reckoned as the Seven Wise Men. 2 Plato’s Phecdo, 60. 

3*7 
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the invention of printing in the fifteenth centur^.^ ^sop was highly 
honored by the Athenians, who, it is said, commissioned Lysippus to 
make a l)ronze statue of him. I'his statue was, with deep signilicance, 
accorded a place in front of the statues of the Seven Sages. 

356. The Ionic Natural Philosophers; Thales. I'he first Greek 
school of philoso[)hy grew up in the cities of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
where almost all forms of Hellenic culture seem to have had their 
beginnings. 'The founder of the school was d'hales of Miletus‘S 
(born about n.c.), the LatluT of Greek Philosophy. 

'I'hales visitcxl iLgyj)!, and it is probable that wLat he learned there 
formed the basis of his work in geometry and astronomy. He is said 
to have taught the lLgv])tians how to measure the height of the pyra- 
mids by means of tlieir shadows. He is also credited with having 
foretold an eclipse of the sun — a very great scientific achievement. 

'f hales taught, as did the other ionic philosophers, that there are 
four elements — -earth, water, air, and fire.*^ ( )ut of these four elements 
all things in heaven and earth were supposed to be made. 

357. Pythagoras. Pythagoras (about 580-500 n. t:. j wais born on 
the island of Samos, whence his title of the ” Siimian Sage.” d'he 
most of his latcT years were passed at (froton, in Southern Italy, 
where he became the founder of a celebrated brotherhood, or associa- 
tion. Legend tells how his pupils, in the first years of their novitiate, 
were never allowed to look upon their master; how they listened to 
his lectures from behind a curtain ; and how' in debate they used no 
other argument than the W'ords ifixit (he himself said soL It is 
to Pythagoras, according to the legend, that we are indebted for the 
word philosopht'r. Peing asked of w'hat he was master, he replied 
that he was simply a ” philosopher,” that is, a ” lover of wisdom.” 

In astronomy the Pythagoreans — it is impossible to separate the 
teachings of Pythagoras him.sclf from those of his di.sciples — held 
views w'hich anticipated by two thousand years those of Copernicus 
and his scIkxiI. d'hey taught that the earth is a sphere, and that it, 
together with the other planets, revolves about a central globe of fire, 
” the hearth, or altar, of the universe.” 

1 .Some at least of the tales which now pass as -T'sop's fables are from oriental sources. 

- Other members of the school were .Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus. 

8 These four elements correspond to the eighty or more elements of modern science. 
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358. Anaxagoras. Anaxagoras (about 500-427 b.c.) was the first 
Greek philosopher who made Mind, instead of necessity or chance, 
the arranging and harmonizing force of the universe. ” Reason rules 
the world” was his first maxim.^ In the views he held of the universe 
in general Anaxagoras was far in advance of his age. He ventured 
to believe that the moon was somewhat like* the earth, and inhabited ; 
and taught that the sun was not a god, but a glowing rock, as large, 
probably, as the J'eloponncsus. lie suffered the fate of Galileo in a 
later age ; he was charged with iiuj^icty and exiled, ^’et this did not 
disturb the serenity of his mind. In banishment he said, ” It is not I 
who have lost the Athenians, but the Athenians who have lost me.”" 

359. The Sophists, d'he j)hilo.sophers of wliom we have thus far 
spoken wx*re in general men who made the })hysical universe the sub- 
ject of their speculations. Their systems of thought j)ossc‘sscd little 
or no practical value, d'hev did not sui)ply motives for right living, 
having no word for the citizen in regard to his duties to god or to man. 

About the middle of the fifth century, however, there appeared 
in Greece a new class of j)hilos(jphers, or rather teachers, cjdled 
Sophists.^ We have already met them in the Athens of J\*ricles 
(sect. 246). They abandoned in despair the attemjAs of their prede- 
cessors to solve the problems of the physical world,'* and, as w’e have 
seen, devoted themselves to (ivic matters and to giving instruction 
in rhetoric and the art of public* speech, i'or a long time after the 
Pcriclean Age, these men were the most popular educators in Greece. 
They traveled about from c ity to city, and contrary to the usual cus- 
tom of the Greek philosophers took fc*es from their pupils. Notwith- 
standing their professions, many of them w'ere teachers of sujierficial 
knowledge, who cared more fc^r the dress in which the thought was 

1 This world-orcloring Mind, or Reason, of .Anaxaj'oras was not f]uite (he same as the 
Supreme Ruler or Divine Wisdom of the later philosophers, or as the pcisi rud (,od of the 
Jews. There was lacking in the conception, in some degree, the idea of design or moral 
purpose. 

2 In the teachings of Empedocles ("about 492-432 n.C.) and Di'mocritus ("about 460- 
_ro B.c.) we meet with many speculations respecting the constitution of matter and the 
origin of things which are startlingly similar to some of the doctrines held by modern 
scientists. Empedocles has been called the Father of the Evolution Idea. 

3 The most noted of the .Sophists were Protagoras, Gorgbs, and Prodirus. 

* Not until the rise of modem science in the sixteenth century were physical pho* 
nomena again to absorb so much attention as they did in the earlier schools of Hellas. 
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arrayed than for the thought itself, more for victory than for truth. 
'Phe better philosophers of the time disapproved of their method, 
and applied to them many harsh epithets, taunting them with selling 
wisdom and accusing them of boasting that they could ” make the 
worse appear the better reason.” 

Put there were those among the Sophists who taught a true 
morality, and whose good influence was great and lasting. Prodicus 
of (’cos (born about the middle of the fifth century n.c.), who lectured 
for a time at Athens, was such a teacher. The apologue, or text, of 
one of his discourses was the celebrated allegory, " The Choice of 
Heracles.” ' 

Prodicus represents Heracles as a young man standing at a part- 
ing of ways pcr])lcxed as to which path he should take. As he 
hesitates he is met by two women — one, named Vice, urges him 
to follow her, promising to lead him by an easy and pleasant path 
to the present gratification of every desire ; the other, named Virtue, 
urges him to follow her in the path in which she will direct his feet. 
Virtue promises him that the road shall lead him to exalted happi- 
ness, but she tells him that (he way is long and steep and toilsome 
— for it was the jnith of self-denial, of painful toil in the service of 
mankind. I’lie choice that the young Heracles made is evident from 
the superhuman, .self-sacrificing labors by which he won the undying 
praise of men and a place among the celestials " (sect. i38i. 

Prodicus thus moialized the myth of Heracles, and holding before 
his young i)upils the hero as a model for imitation, earnestly adjured 
them to make his choice their own, and through like self-denial and 
toilsome labor for others to win the hero’s meed of enduring praise 
and honor. 

Aside from the allegories and parables of the Pible, no allegory 
probably ever exercised so great and lasting an influence over the 
lives of wide circles of men as this allegoiy (T '' I'he Choice of 
Heracles.” Pecause of the stress Prodicus in his discourses laid upon 
virtue, he has been called the forerunner of Socrates, the first of the 
three celebrated philosophers of whom we shall next speak. 

1 See sect. 13S and note. 

2 Xenophon, M emonxb'tlia^ bk. ii, chap, i, sect. 21. 
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360. Socrates. Volumes could not contain all that would be both 
instructive and interesting respecting the teachings and speculations 
of the great philosophers Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.^ We can, 
however, accord to each only a few words. 

Of these eminent thinkers, Socrates (469-399 n.c.), though sur- 
passed in grasp of intellect by both Plato and Aristotle, has the firm- 
est hold upon the affections of the world. Nature, while generous to 
the philosopher in the gifts of .soul, was unkind to him in the matter 
of his person. His face was as ugly as a .satyr’s, so that he invited 
the shafts of the comic poets of his time. He loved to gather a little 
circle about him in the Agora or in the streets, and then to draw 
out his listeners by a series of ingenious 
([ucstions. His method was so peculiar to 
himself that it has received the designation 
of the Socratic dialogue.’’ He has very 
happily been called an ciiuaitor, as opposed 
to an instructor. In the young men of his 
time Socrates found many devoted pupils.” 

This great philo.sopher believed that the 
proper study of mankind is man, his favorite 
maxim being, ” Know thyself ” ; hence he is 
said to have brought philo.sojihy down from 
the heavens to the homes of men. 

Socrates taught the purest .system of 
morals that the world had yet known — one 
which has been surpassed only by the pre- 
cepts of the (jreat Teacher. He thought himself to be restrained by ‘ 
a guardian spirit from doing what was wrong. He believed in the 
immortality of the soul and in a Supreme Ruler of the universe. Of 
his condemnation to death on the charge of impiety, am! of his last 
hours with his devoted disciples, we have already spoken fscct. 266). 

^ We have met Socrates and Aristotle before and noticed their relations to the main 
c.irrent of Greek life and history (see sects. 266, 278). 

2 .Socrates was unfortunate in his domestic relations. Xanthippe, his wife, .seems to 
have been of a practical turn of mind, and unable to sympathize with the abstracted ways 
of her husband, whose life at home she at times made very uncomfortable. Her name 
has been handed down as " the synonym of the typical scold.-’ 
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361 . Plato. Plato (427-347 b.c), ''the broad-browed,” was a 
philosopher of noble birth, before whom in youth opened a brilliant 
career in the world of Greek affairs ; but, coming under the influence 
of Socrates, he resolved to give up all his prospects in politics and 
devote himself to philosophy. Upon the condemnation and death of 
his master he went into voluntary exile. In foreign lands he gathered 
knowledge and met with varied experiences. He finally returned to 
Athens and established a school of philosophy in the Academy. 
Here, amid the d’sciples that thronged to his lectures, he passed a 
great part of his long life — he died 
347 B.c:., at the age of eighty-one 
years — laboring incessantly upon the 
great works that bear his name. Prot> 
ably in a greater degree than any other 
philosopher, ancient or modern, he com- 
bined capacity for philosophical thought 
with an extraordinary gift of literary 
expression. 

Plato imitated in his writings Socrates’ 
method in conversation. 'Phe discourse 
is carried on by questions and answers, 
hence the term Dialogues that attaches 
to his works, lie attributes to his mas- 
ter, Socrates, much of the philosophy 
that he teaches ; yet his writings are 
all deeply tinged with his own genius and thought. In the Republic 
Plato portrays his conception of an ideal state. But he realized that 
the world was not yet ready for a perfect state, and so in his Laws 
he drew up what he himself designated as a ” second-best consti- 
tution.”' It was in large part the laws, institutions, and customs of 
Sj^arta and of Athens improved and refined. 

'I’he IVurdo is a record of the last conversation of Socrates with his 
disciples — an immortal argument for the immortality of the soul. 

Plato believed not only in a future life (postexistence), but also 
in pree.xistence, teaching that the ideas of reason, or our intuitions. 
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are reminiscences of a past experience.' Plato’s doctrines have 
exerted a profound influence upon all schools of thought and all 
philosophies since his day. In some of his precepts he made a close 
approach to the teachings of Christianity. "We ought to become 
like God,” he said, " as far as this is possible ; and to become like 
Him is to become holy and just and wise.” 

362. Aristotle. As Socrates was surpassed by his disciple Plato, 
so in turn was Plato excelled by his pupil Aristotle (384-322 n. c.), 
"the master of those who know.” In 
him the philosophical genius of the 
Hellenic intellect reached its culmina- 
tion. it m^iy be doubted whether all 
the ages since his time have produced 
so profound and powerful an intellect 
as his. He was born in the Macedo- 
nian city of Stagira, and hence is 
frequently called the " Stagirite.” 

After twenty years spent in the 
school of Plato at Athens and some 
years passed in travel, Aristotle, as 
has been noted, accepted the invita- 
tion of Philip 1 1 of Macedon to be- 
come the preceptor of his son, the 
young prince Alexander ("sect. 278^ 

In after years Alexander, not forgetful A^isioi i,k (Spada 

, 1 • , , l^alace, Rome) 

ot what he owed to his old teacher, 

became his liberal patron, and, besides giving him large sums of 
namey, aided him in his scientific studies by sending him collections 
of plants and animals gathered on distant expeditions. 

At Athens the great philosopher conversed with iiis favorite 
disciples while walking about beneath the trees and i)orticocs of 

1 In the following lines from Wordsworth we catch a reflection of Plato’s doctrine 
of preexistence : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; Not in entire forgetfulness, 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star. And not in utter nakedness, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, IJut trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

And cometh from afar : From God, who is our home. 

Ode on /niinuitions of J mmof iality 
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the Lyceum ; hence probably the term peripatetic (from the Greek 
peripatein, to walk about sometimes applied to his philosophy.^ 
Among the productions of his fertile intellect are works on the 
natural history of animals, on rhetoric, logic, poetry, morals and 
politics, physics and metaphysics. For centuries his works were 
studied and copied and commented upon by both European and 
Asiatic scholars, in the schools of Athens and Rome, of Alexandria 
and (Constantinople. Until the time of J'Vancis Paeon in I'Cngland, for 
nearly two thousand years, Aristotle ruled over the realm of mind 
with a despotic sway. All teachers and philosophers acknowledged 
him as their guide and master. 

363. Zeno and the Stoics. W'e are now aj)i:)roaching the period 
when the political life of Greece, the freedom of her city-states 
having been cramped or destroyed by the Macedonians, was failing, 
and the whole Greek world was being fast overshadowed by the 
rising greatness of Rome. Ikit the intellectual life of the Greek race, 
as we have learned, was by no means extinguished by the calamity 
that ended its political career. Jn>r centuries after that event the 
scholars and philosophers of this highly gifted people led a brilliant 
career in the schools and universities of the Mediterranexm W(nld. 

Among the philosophers of this period the most important were 
Zeno and Epicurus, whom we have already mentioned as the 
founders at Athens of schools of philosophy that stood in close 
relations to the moral and spiritual movements of the Hellenistic 
Age (sect. 302). It is only the moral systems of these two schools 
that arc of historical importance. 

'I'he Stoic moral code was the outgrowth in part, at least, of that 
of the ("ynics, a sect who thought that a man to be good should 
have only few wants. I'he typical representative of this sect was 
Diogenes, who lived, so the stor\' goes, in a wine jar (tti'^o?), and 
went about Athens by daylight with a lantern, in search, as he said, 
of a vian. 'The ("ynics were, in a word, a race of pagan hermits ; 
many of them were rude and ignorant, yet among them were to be 
found men of choice spirit and even of fine culture. 

1 By some the term is derived from the name of the portico in the Lyceum in which 
Aristotle taught. 
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Zeno adopted all that was good in the code of the Cynics, and, add- 
ing to this everything that he found of value in the systems of other 
philosophers, formed therefrom the Stoic system. In many of its doc- 
trines the new philosophy anticipated Christian teachings and was, in 
the philosophical world, a very important preparation for Christianity. 

The Stoics inculcated virtue for the sake of itself. They believed — 
and it would be very difficult to frame a better creed — that ” man’s 
chief business here is to do his duty.” Health and sickness, fortune 
and misfortune, they taught were all alike indifferent — were matters 
of no moment. They schooled themselves to bear with comi^osure 
any lot that destiny might appoint. Any sign of emotion on account 
of calamity was considered unmanly, 'i'hus a certain Stoic, when 
told of the sudden death of his son, is said merely to have remarked, 
” Well, I never imagined that I was the father of an immortal.” 

'J’his Stoic code did not become a really important factor in the 
moral life of the ancient world until after its adoption by the finer 
spirits among the Romans. It never influenced the masses, but for 
several centuries it gave moral sup]:)ort and guidance to many of the 
best men of the Roman race, among whom were several emperors. 
In truth, Stoicism was one of the most helpful elements in the rich 
legacy which Hellas transmitted to Rome. 

364. Epicurus and the Epicureans. K[)icurus (341-270 n.c.), 
who was a contemporary of Zeno, taught, in opposition to the 
Stoics, that pleasure is the highest good. He recommended virtue, 
indeed, but only as a means for the attainment of pleasure ; whereas 
the Stoics made virtue an end in itself. In other words, I0])icurus 
said, Be virtuous, because virtue will bring you the greatest amount 
of happiness ; Zeno said, Be virtuou.s, because you ought to be. 

Epicurus had many followers in Greece, and his doctrines were 
eagerly embraced by many among the Romans during iliC corrupt 
and decadent period of the Roman Panpire. Many of these disciples, 
persons to whom the Stoic sentiment of duty as .something noble 
and majestic made little or no appeal, carried the doctrines of their 
master to an excess that he himself would have been the first to con- 
demn. Their whole philosophy of life was expressed in the proverb, 
'' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
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SCIENCE AMONG THE GREEKS 

'Phc contributions of the Greek observers to the physical sciences 
have laid us under no small obli^^^ation to them. Some of those 
whom we have classed as philosophers were careful students of 
nature, and mi^ht be called scientists. 'J'he [^reat philosopher Aris- 
totle wrote some valuable works on anatomy and natural history. 
1^'rom bis time onward the sciences were pursued with much zeal 
and success. l\s])ecially did the later Greeks do much good and 
lasting work in the mathematical sciences, basing their labors upon 
what had alretidy bc‘en achiev(‘d by the I'^gyptians and the Chaldeans. 

365. Mathematics : Euclid and Archimedes. Alexandria, in l^gypt, 
under the Ptolemies (sect. 310), became the seat of the most cele- 
brated school of mathematics of anti(|uity. Here, under I'tolemy 
Soler, flourished luu'lid, the great geometer, whose work foims the 
basis of the science of geometry as taught in our schools to-day. 
Ptolemy himself was his pupil. 'The royal student, however, seems 
to have disliked the severe application re(|uirc*d to master the })rob- 
lems of Euclid, and asked his tc'achcu' if there was not some easier 
way. liuclid replied, '' 'There is no roval road to geometry.” 

In the third century 11. c., Syracuse, in Sicily, was the home of 
Archimedes (about 287-212), the greatest mathematician and engi- 
neer that the (irecian world produced. His knowledge of the laws 
of the lever is indicated by the oft-quoted boast that he made to 
lliero, king of Syracuse: ” Give me a })lace to stand, and 1 w'ill 
move the world.” 

366. Astronomy and Geography. Among ancient Greek astrono- 
meis and geographers the names of Aristarchus, Eratosthenes, Hii)- 
parchus, Strabo, Pausanias, and (Maudius IHolemy are distinguished. 

yVristarchus of Samos, who lived in the third century u.c., held 
that the earth revolves about tbe sun as a fixed center and rotates 
on its own axis. He was the Greek C’opernicus, Put his theory 
w'as rejected by his contemporaries and successors. 

Eratosthenes inborn about 276 might be called an astronomical 
geographer. His greatest achievement wars the fairly accurate deter- 
mination of the circumference of the earth by means of the different 
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lengths of the shadow cast by the midday sun in Upper and in 
Lower Egypt at the time of the summer solstice. 

Hipparchus, who flourished about the middle of the second cen- 
tuiy r..c., was, through his careful observations, the real founder of 
scientific astronomy. lie calculated eclipses, catalogued the stars, 
and wrote several astronomical works of a really scientific character. 

Strabo was born about half a century before our era. He traveled 
over a large part of the world, and describes, as an eyewitness, the 
scenery, the productions, and the peoples of all the countries known 
to the ancients. 

About two centuries after Strabo’s time, Eausanias, ” the Greek 
Baedeker,” wrote his lour of Greece^ a sort of guidebook, which is 
crowded with invaluable little items of interest concerning all the 
places bCvSt worth visiting in Greece. 

Cdaudius Ptolemy lived in Egypt about the middle of the second 
century after Christ. His great reputation is due not so much to 
his superior genius as to the fortunate circumstance that a vast 
work ^ compiled by him preserved and transmitted to later times 
almost all the knowledge of the ancient world on astronomical and 
geographical subjects. In this way it has happened that his name 
has become attached to various doctrines and views respecting the 
universe, though the.se j^robably were not originated by him. 'i'he 
phrase '' Ptolemaic System,” however, links his name inseparably, 
whether the honor be fairly his or not, with that conception of the 
solar .system set forth in his works, which continued to be the received 
theory from his time until Copernicus, fourteen centuries later. 

Ptolemy combated the theory of Aristarchus in regard to the rota- 
tion and revolution of the earth ; yet he believed the earth to be 
a globe, and supported this view by e.xactly the same arguments 
that we to-day use to prove the doctrine. 

367. Medicine and Anatomy. Hippocrates (bom about 460 icc.) 
did so much to emancipate from superstition and ignorance the art 
(if healing, and to make it a scientific study, that he is called the 
” Eather of Medicine.” His central doctrine was that there arc laws 
of disease as well as laws of healthy life. 

1 Known to mediaeval Europe by its Arabian title .4 /want's/, weeing the greatest” 
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The advance of the science of anatomy among the ancient Greeks 
was hindered by their feelings concerning the body, which caused 
them to look with horror upon its deliberate mutilation. Surprising 
as the statement may appear, it is nevertheless true that Aristotle, 
" the greatest of all thinkers in antiquity, the son of a physician, 
especially educated in physical science, and well acquainted for the 
time with the dissection of animals, regarded the brain as a lump of 
cold substance, quite unfit to be the seat and organ of the scfisus 
communis} 'I'his important oflice he ascribed rather to the heart. 
'Fhc brain he considered to be chiefly useful as the source of fluids 
for lubricating the eyes, etc.” At Alcxandri^i, however, in the later 
period, under the intluence, doubtless, of J^gyptian t)rac(ices in embalm- 
ing, the (ireek physicians greatly promoted the knowledge of anatomy 
not only by the dissection of dead bodies but even by the vivisection 
of criminals condemned to death.’' 

Selections from the Sources. Plato, Republic (Jowett’s trans.), ii, 379, 
380 (on (lod as iho author of ^oo(l) ; and IVurdo (on immortality). 

References (Modern). (iRoii. (ton-volume ed.), vol. iv, pp. 65-94 (Ionic 
philosophers and l’vthaj;oras) ; v(>I. vii, pji. 3.1-172 (the Sophists and Socrates). 
OsHoKN, I'rom the Greeks to Danoiu, jip. 29 -(kS (traces the development of 
the idea of evolution among the (ireek philosophers). Bckr, Rnef 
of Greek Philoiophy. Maksu \ll, el Shofi llistoty of (>reek Philosophy. Mayor, 
Sketch of eluaeiit Philosophy. 'rcuNi-.u, Ilntoiy of Philosophy, chaps, i -x\. 
l.KWKS, Bioyruphical Jlistory of Philosophy (first part). Davidson, P'he Pin- 
cation of the Greek People, chap, v (on the teachings of Socrates). Lkon.vkd, 
Socrates: Master of Lite. 77 /e Stoics, Ipicureans, and Sceptics. All 

these works, save Leonard’s Socrates, are for the teacher and advanced student 

Topics for Class Reports, i. The life of Socr.ites: i.eonard, Socrates: 
Master of Life, pp. 31-61. 2. Kxtempore declamations by the Sophists: Walden, 
I'he i n raersities of Ancient Greece, chap. xi. 

1 The thinking facultv. the mind. 

* Ladd, Element'^ of Phy\ioLytial Psychology (1SS7), p. 240. 

Some pnietices among tlie Cireek physicians strike us as peculiar. The following 
is too chaiacteristically (ireek to he omitted. Plato, in the Goryias, tells us that some- 
times the doctor took a Sophist along with him to peisuade the patient to take his pre- 
scription. Professor Mahaflfy comments thus upon this practice: "This was done 
because it was the fashion to discuss everything in (i recce, and people were not satis- 
fied to submit silently to anybody’s prescription, either in law, politics, religion, or 
medicine." 



CHAPTER XXX 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE GREEKS 

368. Education. Education at Sparta, where it was chiefly gym- 
nastic, as we have seen, was a state affair (sect. 175); but at Athens 
and throughout Greece generally, the youth were trained in private 
schools. The.sc schools were of all kind.s, ranging from those kept 
by the most obscure teachers, who gathered their pupils in some 
recess of the street, to tho.se established in the Athenian Academy 
and Lyceum by such philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. 

It was only the boys who received education, d'hese Grecian boys, 
Profes.sor Mahaffy lielieves, were '' the most attractive the world has 
ever st’cn.” At all events, we may believe that they were trained 
more carefully than the youth among any other people before or 
since the days of Hellenic culture. 

In the nursery the boy was taught the beautiful myths and stories 
of the national mythology and religion.^ At about .seven he entered 
school, being led to and from the place of training by an old slave 
known as a pe.daij^ogue, which word in Greek means a guide or leader of 

^ At the birth of a child, many customs of a significant character were carefully 
observed. Thus at .Sparta the new-born infant was fust cradled (m a shield, which 
.symbolized the martial life of the Spartan citizen ; while at Athens the child was laid 
upon a mantle in which was wrought the aegis of Athena, by which act was emblemized 
and invoked the protection of that patron goddess. Infanticide was almfist universally 
practiced throughout Greece. (At 'I'hebes, however, the exposure of (hildren was pro- 
hibited by severe laws.) .Such philosophers as Plato and Aristotle saw nothing in the 
custom to condemn. Among the .Spartitns, as we have already learned (sect 175), the 
state determined what infants might be preserved, condemning the weakly (-r ill-formed 
lo be cast out to die. At Athens and in other states the right to expo.se his child was 
given to the father. The infant was abandoned in some desert place, or left in some 
frequented spot in the hope that it might be picked up and cared for. Greek literature, 
like that of every other people of antiquity, is filled with stories and dramas turning 
upon points afforded by this common practice. The career of Sargon of Agade, of Cyrus 
the Great of Persia, of the Hebrew Moses, of (Kdipus of Thebes, of Romulus and Remus 
of Roman legend, and a hundred others, are all prefaced by the same story of exposure 
and fortunate rescue. 
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boys — not a teacher. His studies were grammar, music, and gymnas- 
tics, the aim of the course being to secure a symmetrical development 
of mind and body alike. 

Grammar included reading, writing, and arithmetic; music, which 
embraced a wide range of mental accomplishments, trained the boy 
to appreciate the masterpieces of the great poets, to contribute his 
part to the musical diversions of private entertainments, and to join 
in the sacred choruses and in the px'an of the 
battlefield. 'I’he exercises of the palestrae and 
the gymnasia trained him for the Olympic 
contests, or for those sterner hand-to-hand 
battle struggles in which so much depended 
upon personal strength and dexterity. 

Upon reaching maturity the youth was en- 
rolled in the list of citizens. Rut his gradu- 
ation from school was his ” commencement ” 
in a much more real sense tluin w'ith tire aver- 
age modern graduate. Never was there a 
people besides the Greeks whose daily life 
was so emphatically a disci])line in liberal cul- 
ture. 'I'he schools of the j)hiloso])hers, the 
debates of the popular assembly, the ])ractice 
of the law courts, the masterpieces of a divine 
art, the religious processions, the re[)resenta" 
lions of an unrivaled stage, the ranhellenic 
games — all these were splendid and efficient 
educational agencies, which pnKiuced and maintained among the citi- 
zens of the Greek cities a standard of average intelligence and culture 
probably never attained among any other people (see sect. 23 S). 

369. Social Position of Woman. Although there are in Greek 
literature some exquisitely beautiful portraitures of ideal womanhood, 
still the general tone of the literature Ix^trays a deep contempt for 
woman, which Symonds regards as ” the greatest social blot upon 
the brilliant but imperfect civilization of the Greeks.’’ Thucydides 
quotes with seeming approval the Greek proverb, That woman is 
best who is least spoken of among men, w'hether for good or for evil” 
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This unworthy conception of womanhood necessarily consigned- 
woman to a narrow and inferior place in the (ireck home. Her posi- 
tion may be defined as being about halfway between oriental seclu- 
sion and modern, or Western, freedom. Her main duties were to 
ro(rk and spin, and to oversee the domestic slaves, of whom she her- 
self was virtually one. Jn the fasliionable .society of Ionian cities she 
was seldom allowed to ajrpear in public, or to meet, even in her own 
hou.se, the male friends of her hirsband. In Sparta, however, and in 
Dorian states gerierally, also in cEolis, she was accorded unusual 
freedom, and was a 
r'cally important factor 
in society. 

370. Theatrical En- 
tertainments. Among 
the ancient Creeks the 
theater was a state es- 
tablishment, ” a part 
of the I'onstitution.” 

This arose from the- 
r'eligious origin and 
characterof the drama 
( sect. 340 ), all matters 
pertaining to the popu- 
lar worship being the 
care and concern of 
the state. I’heatrical performances, being religious acts, were pre- 
sented only during religious festivals — in certain celebrations held 
in honor of Dionysus. The spectators sat under the open sky; and 
the pieces followed one after the other in close succession from early 
morning till nightfall. 

\\’hile the better class of actors were highly honored, ordinary players 
were held in very low esteem, in which matter the Greek stage pre- 
sents a parallel to that of England in the sixteenth century. And as in 
the Elizabethan age the writers of plays were frequently also the per- 
formers, so in Greece, particularly during the early period of the drama, 
the author often became an actor — A^lschylus and Sophocles both 



Fio. 143. A (Iki kk .School. ( I-'roni a va.sc- paint- 
ing of the fifth century u.c.) 

'I he master on the left is teaching the hoy seated in front 
of him to play the lyre; the master in the (enter of the 
putuie is giving instruction in reading or in recitation to 
the boy standing before him. 4'he man seated and lean- 
ing on a staff is pnjbably the pedagogue who has brought 
the boys t(j the school 
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assumed this role — and assisted in the presentation of his own pieces. 
Still another parallel is found in the fact that the female parts in the 
Greek dramas, as in the early English theater, were taken by men. 

In the earlier perujd of the great dramatists the theater equipment 
was still simple, as it was in I’.ngland in Shakespeare's time, but later 
it became more elaborate, d'he tragic actf)r increased his lieight and 
size by wearing thick-soled buskins, an enormous mask, and padded 
garments, d'he actor in comedy wore thin-soled slijjpers, or soeks. 
'riie sock being thus a characteristic part of the make-uj) of the 
ancient comic actor, and the buskin that of the tragic actor, these 
foot coverings have come to be used as the .symbols respectively of 
comedy and tragedy, as in the familiar lines of J)ryden: 

(ireat FIcteher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Jon.son dares in .socks aj)f)ear. 

The theater exerted a great influence uj)on (ireek life. It i)er- 
formed for ancient Creek soeiety somewhat the same service as that 
tendered to modern soeiety by the puljtit and the press. During the* 
best days of Hellas the freciucnt rehearsal ui)on the stage of the 
chief incidents in the lives of the gods and the heroes served to 
deepen and strengthen the religious faith of the people; and later, 
when with the Macedonian su[)remacy the days of decline came, the 
stage was one of the chief agents in the diffusion of Greek cultuie 
throughout the Hellenistic world. 

371. Banquets and Symposia. Banquets and drinking parties 
among the Grc't'ks possessed some features which set them ajiart 
from similar entertainments among other people. 

'The banquet jiroper was partaken, in later times, by the guests in 
a reclining position, upon couches or divans arranged about the table 
in the oriental manner. After the usual courses a libation was poured 
out and a hymn sung in honor of the gods, and then followed that 
characteristic part of the entertainment known as the symposium. 

d'he symposium was ” the intellectual side of the feast.’^ It consisted 
of general conversation, of riddles, and of convivial songs rendered to 
the accompaniment of the lyre passed from hand to hand. Some- 
times professional singers and musicians, dancing girls, jugglers, and 
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jesters were called in to contribute to the mcriymaking. All the while 
the wine flowed freely, the rule being that a man might drink " as 
much as he could carry home without a guide, — unless he were far 
gone in years.” Here also the Greeks applied their maxim, ” Never 
too much.” Besotted drunkenness, though b)' no means unknown 
in Greece, was always regarded as a most disgraceful thing. 

d'hc bancpieters usually consumed the night in merrymaking, some- 
times being broken in upon from the street by other bands of revelers, 
who made themselves self-invited guests. 

I'he symposium must at times, when the conversation was sustained 
by such persons as Socrates and Aristof)hanes, have been ” a feast of 
reason and a flow of 
soul ” indeed. Xeno- 
phon in his Banquet 
and IMato in his Sym- 
posium have each left 
us a memorable re- 
port of such an enter- 
tainment. 

3 72. Occupations. 

'I'he enormous body 
of slaves in ancient J-K;, 144. A S{knk 

Greece relieved the 

free population from most of those forms of labor classed as drudgery. 
jVny kindof work with the hands was thought degrading, and was lelt 
largely to slaves and aliens. Speaking on this subject J’lutarch says ; 
" No well-nurtured man, viewing the statue of Zeus Olympius, would 
wish he were a Phidias, for it does not follow that because we admire 
the work we esteem the workman.” 

At Sparta and in other states where oligarchical constitutions pre- 
vailed the citizens formed a sort of military caste, strikingly similar to 
the military aristocracy of feudal Europe. Their chief occupation, as has 
already appeared, was martial and gymnastic exercises and the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The Spartans, it will be recalled, were forbid- 
den by law to engage in trade. In other aristocratic states, as at Thebes, 
a man by engaging in trade disqualified himself for full citizenship. 
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In the democratic states, however, labor and trade were in gen- 
eral regarded with less contempt, and a considerable portion of the 
citizens were traders, artisans, and farmers. 

Life at Athens presented some peculiar features. All Attica being 
included in what we should term the corporate limits of the city, the 
roll of Athenian citizens included a large body of well-to-do farmers 
whose residence was outside the city walls. 'I'he Attic plains and the 
slopes of the encircling hills were dotted with beautiful villas and 
inviting farmhouses. 

And, since Athens was the head of a great empire of subject 
cities, a large number of Athenian citizens were necessarily employed 
as salaried oflicials in the minor positions of the j)ublic service, and 
thus politics became a profession. In any event, the meetings of the 
popular assembly and the discussion of matters of state engrossed 
more or less of the time and attention of every citizen. 

Again, the great Athenian jury courts (sect. 242 ), which were 
busied with cases from all ]xirts of the empire, gave constant 
employment to nearly one fourth of the citizens, the fee that the 
juryman rec'cived enabling him to live, if he lived narrowly, without 
other business. It is said that, in the early morning, when the jury- 
men were passing through the streets to the different courts, Athens 
appeared like a city wholly given up to the single business of law. 
Furthermore, the great public buildings and monuments, which were 
in constant process of creetion, afforded employment for a vast number 
of artists and skilled workmen of every class. 

In the Agora, again, at any time of the dav, a numerous class 
might have been found, whose sole occupation, as was the case with 
Socrates, was to talk. 'I'he writer of the Acts of the Apostles was so 
impressed with this feature of life at Athens that he summarized the 
habits of the peoj)le by saying, '’All the Athenians and strangers 
which were there spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new tiling’^ (.\cts xvii, 21 ). 

373. Slavery. There is a dark side to Greek life — as in truth 
there is to almost all ancient life. Hellenic art, culture, refinement — 
” these good things were planted, like exquisite e.xotic flowers, upon 
the black, rank soil of slavery.” 
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Slaves were very numerous in Greece. No exact estimate can 
be made of their number, but it is believed that they greatly out- 
numbered the free population. Almost every freeman was a slave 
owner. It was accounted a real hardship to have to get along with 
less than half a dozen slaves. 

This large class of slaves was formed in various ways. In the 
prehistoric ]:)eriod the fortunes of war had brought the entire popu- 
lation of whole provinces into a servile condition, as in certain parts of 
the Peloponnesus. ] )uring later times, the ordinary captives of war still 
further augmented the ranks of these unfortunates, d'hc'ir number 
was also largely added to by the slave trallic carried on with the bar- 
barian peoples of Asia. Criminals and debtors, too, were often con- 
demned to servitude, and foundlings were usually brought up as slaves. 

'Phe relation of master and slave was regarded by the Greek as 
being not only a legal but a natural one. A free community, in his 
view, could not exist without slavery. It formc'd the natural basis of 
both the family and the state, the relation of master and slave being 
regarded as '' strictly analogous to the relation of soul and body.” 
Even Aristotle and other Greek philosophers appnjved the maxim 
that slaves were simply domestic animals possessed of intelligc'uce.^ 
'Phey were considered just as necessary in the economy of the family 
as cooking utensils. 

In general, Greek slaves were not treated harshly, according to 
the standard of humanity that prevailed in anti(juity. Some held 
})laces of lumor in the family and enjoyed the confidence and even 
the friendship of their master. 'Phe sale of a slave by a Greek to 
a non-Greek master offended Greek feeling. At Sj)arta, however, 
where slavery assumed the form of serfdom, the lot of the bcnidsman 
was peculiarly hard and unendurable. 

1 This harsh, selfish theoiy, it should be noted, was somewhat moflificd and relaxed 
when the sla\e class, through the numerous captives of the unfortunate civil wars, (ame 
to be made up in considerable part of cultured fireeks, instead of being, as was the tase 

earlier times, composed almost exclusively of barbarians, or of inferior branches of 
the Hellenic race, between whom and their cultured masters there was the same differ- 
ence in mental qualities as existed betw'een the negro slaves and their masters in our own 
country. The sentiment that a slave was an unfortunate person, rather than an inferior 
being, came to prevail — a sentiment which aided in preparing the way for the Christian 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man. 
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If ever slavery was justified by its fruits, it was in Greece. The 
brilliant civilization of the Greeks was its product, and could never 
have existed without it. As one truthfully says, ’’ Without the slaves 
the Attic democracy would have been an impossibility, for they alone 
enabled the j)oor, as well as the rich, to take a part in public affairs.” 
Relieving; the citizen of all drudgery, the system created a class 
characterized by eK‘gant leisure, refinement, and culture. 

We find an almost exact historical parallel to all this in the feudal 
system of mediaeval luirope. Such a society has been well likened to 
a great pyramid whose toj) may be gilded with light while its ba.se 
lies in dark shadows. The civilization of ancient Hellas was splendid 
and attractive, but it rested with crushing weight upon the lower 
orders of Greek society. 

Selections from the Sources. Akisioii.k, I'ohtus, viii (on cdacaiion). 
XKNorilON, Symposium^ i, iv. 

References (Modern). liriiMNCK, The Home J.ife of the Afictcnt Greek';. 
David.son, The Educotten of (he Greek People and Aneieut Educational Ideals. 
Wai.dkn, I'he UniversUtes of Ancient Grecie. Mah m kv, .Social Life in Greece \ 
Old Greek Education \ Greek Life and Thouyhi (sclecled chapters); and OLi 
Greek Life. Fki/ion, Grecii'y Ancient and Modern, vol. i, pp. 27 1-51 1 (pictures 
various aspects of the life of (Irecce). (Iciii. and Konkk, I -if c of the Greeks 
and the Romans (first {).irt). (duacK, J.ife of (he Ancient Greeks, Tuckkr, 
J.tfe in Ancient Athens. 

I'ispecially noteworthy amonj; recent books of importance to students of 
(Ireek home life, education, religion, and culture is ('aroline Dale Snedeker’s 
The i'oroard of Ihermopyhe ( I )oul)lcday, Page cX ('ompany, 1911). This work, 
while fiction in form, is history in reality. It portrays, with deep sympathy and 
intimate knowledge, and always with conscientious fidelity to historical facts, 
flreek customs, life, and thought in the fifth centur)' h.c,, that is, in the days 
of Leonidas and Ihndar. 

Topics for Class Reports, i, Cireck education: Illumner, Home Life of 
the Ancient Greelw, chap, iii ; (iuiick. Life of the Ancient Greek';, chap, vii; 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, chaj). i.x. 2. Student days: Walden, The 
Universities of Ancient Greece, chap. xiv. 3. Social life and entertainments: 
(lulick. Life of the Ancient Greeks, chap, xiv; Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 
chap. vii. 4. Greek slavery : Hlumner, Home I^tfeof the Ancient Greeks, chap. xv. 
5. Funeral customs: Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, chap. xv. 







PART III. ROME 


FIRST PERIOD — ROME AS A KINGDOM 

CHAPTER XXXI 

ITALY AND ITS EARLY INHABITANTS 

374. Divisions of the Italian Peninsula. 'I'he Italian peninsula 
is generally conceived as consisting of three sections — Northern, 
(/entral, and Southern Jtal\'. The first comprises the great basin of 
the river Po (/W/zj), lying between the Alps and the Apennines. 
In ancient times this part of Italy included three districts, namely, 
Liguria, Gallia ('isalpina, and Venetia. Liguria embraced the south' 
western and Venetia the northeastern part of Northern Italy. Gallia 
Cisalpina lay between these two districts, occupying the finest portion 
of the valley of the Po. It received its name, which means ” Gaul on 
this [the Italian] side of the Alps,” from the Gallic tribes that about 
the fifth century before our era found their way over the mountains 
and settled upon these rich lands. 

The countries of Central Italy were Etruria, Latium, and Campania, 
facing the Western or Tyrrhenian Sea ; Umbria and Picenum, looking 
out over the Eastern or Adriatic Sea ; and Samnium and the coun- 
try' of the Sabines, occupying the rough mountain districts of the 
Apennines. 

Southern Italy compri.sed the ancient districts of Apulia, Lucania, 
Calabria, and Bruttium. Calabria ^ formed the ” heel,” and Bnittium 
the ” toe,” of the bootlike peninsula. The coast region of Southern 
Paly, as we have already learned, was called Magna Graccia, or 
” Great Greece,” on account of the number and imporLmce of the 

1 During the Middle Ages this name was transferred to the toe of the peninsula, and 
this forms tlie Calabria of to^iay. 
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Greek cities that during the period of Hellenic supremacy were 
established on these shores. 

The large island of Sicily, lying just off the mainland on the 
south, may be regarded simply as a detached fragment of Italy, so 
intimately has its history been connected with that of the peninsula. 

375. Mountains, Rivers, and Harbors. Italy, like the other two 
peninsulas of Southern Europe — Greece and Spain — has a high 
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mountain barrier, the Alps, along its northern frontier. Correspond- 
ing to the Pindus range in Greece, the Apennines run as a great cen- 
tral ridge through the peninsula. Eastward of the ancient Latium 
they spread out into broad uplands, which in early times nourished 
a race of hardy mountaineers, who incessantly harried the territories 
of the more civilized lowlanders of Latium and Campania. Thus 
the physical conformation of this part of the peninsula shaped large 
sections of Roman history, just as in the case of Scotland the physi- 
cal contrast between the north and the south was reflected for 
centuries in the antagonisms of Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
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Italy has only one really great river, the Po, which drains the 
large northern plain, already mentioned, lying between the Alps 
and the Apennines. The streams running down the eastern slope 
of the Apennines are short and of little volume. Among the rivers 
draining the western slopes of the Apennines, the one possessing 
the greatest historic interest is the Tiber, on the banks of which 
Rome arose. North of this stream is the Arno (Arnus), which 
watered a part of the old Etruria, 
and south of it, the Liris, one of 
the chief rivers of Campania. 

The finest Italian harbors, of 
which that of Naples is the most 
celebrated, are on the western 
coast. The eastern coast is precipi- 
tous, with few good havens. Italy 
thus faces the west. What makes 
it important for us to notice this 
circumstance is the fact that Greece 
faces the east (sect. 134), and that 
thus these two peninsulas, as the 
historian Mommsen expresses it, 
turn their backs to each other. 

This brought it about that Rome 
and the cities of Greece had almost 
no dealings with one another for 
many centuries. 

376. Early Inhabitants of Italy : the Etruscans, the Greeks, and 
the Italians. There were in early historic times three chief races in 
Italy — the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Italians. They had all, save 
the Greeks, found their way into the peninsula in prehistoric times. 

The Etruscans, a wealthy, cultured, and seafaring people of uncer- 
tain race and origin, dwelt in Etruria, now called Tuscany after 



Fig. 145. An Etruscan Chariot 1 
(From a photograph) 


1 This interesting nraemorial of Etruscan art was acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York City at a cost of $48,000. It was found in an ancient Etruscan 
cemetery (1901). Almost every part of the chariot, including the wheels, was sheathed 
in figured bronze. The relic probably dates from the seventh century b.c. 
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them4 They seem to have come into Italy from the east by way of 
the sea. Before the rise of the Roman people they were the leading 
race in the peninsula. Certain elements in their culture lead us to 
believe that they had learned much from the cities of Magna Graecia. 
The Etruscans in their turn became the teachers of thd early Romans 
and imparted to them certain elements of civilization, including mili- 
tary usages, hints in the art of building, and various religious ideas 
and rites. 

With the Greek cities in Southern Italy and in Sicily we have 
already formed an acquaintance. Through the medium of these 



Fio. 146. Wai.i. Painting of an Etruscan Banquet 


I'rom an Etruscan tomb of the fifth ( c iitui v n.c. This cut illustrates, among other things, 
the state of art among the Etruscans at that early date. Banqueting scenes are favorite 
representations on Etruscan tombs, sarcophagi, and funeral urns. The participators 
'■ were represented in the height of social enjoyment to symbolize the bliss on which 
their spirits had entered ” (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria') 

cultured communities the Romans were taught the use of letters 
and given valuable suggestions in matters of law and constitutional 
government. 

The Italians, peoples of Indo-European speech, embraced many 
tribes or communities (Latins, Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, etc.) 
that occupied nearly all Central and a considerable part of Southern 
Italy. They were kin to the Greeks and brought with them into the 
peninsula, where they probably mixed with an aboriginal population, 
those customs, manners, beliefs, and institutions that formed the 

1 In early times they had settlements in Northern Italy and in Campania. 
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common possession of the Indo-European peoples. Their life was 
for the most part that of shepherds and farmers. 

The most important of the Italian peoples were the Latins, who 
dwelt in Latium ; and the most important of the Latins were the 
Romans. Concerning the beginnings of early Rome, its society, gov- 
ernment, and religion, and the fortunes of the city under its later 
kings, we shall give a brief account in the next chapter. 

Selections from the Sources. Munro’s Source Sook of Roman Jlisiory^ 
pp. 2-4. The teacher will find this admirable collection of extracts from the 
sources an invaluable aid in imparting a sense of life and reality to the story 
of ancient Rome. 

References (Modern). Mommskx, vol. i, chaps, i, ii. Freeman, Historical 
Gcoi^raphy of vol. i (text), pp. 7-9, 43-49. To/.er, Classtcal Ccograf/ty, 

chaps, ix, X. Merivai.e, vol. iv, pp. 414-416 (for some interesting observa- 
tions on the evidence afforded by ancient geographical names of the wooded 
character of the districts about Rome in early times). How and Li h.ii, 
History of Rome, chaps, i, ii. Stiur'KimRCii, Jlistoiy of Rome, chai)s. ii, iii. 
Allcroft and Maso.m, 'futorial History of Rome, pp. i~i8. Dennis, 'J'hc 
Cities and Cemeteries of I'.tniria, vol. i, introduction (the author probably exag- 
gerates the debt which the early civilization of Rome owed to the preceding 
culture of Etruria). Ei;lani), Ktniscan-Roman Remains. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. (leographical conditions tending to make the 
history of Italy different from that of Hreece : Freeman, Historual Ccoyraphy 
of liurofe, vol. i (text), pp. 7-9. 2. k'xplain the historian Freeman’s statement 
that the course of all history has been determined by the geological fact that 
certain hills by the Tiber were lower and nearer together than the other hills 
of Latium.” 3. '’While the Grecian peninsula is turned towards the east, the 
Italian is turned towards the west” (Momm.sen); show the influence of this 
geographical fact on the history of each land. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
ROME AS A KINGDOM 

I. THE BE(HNNINGS OF ROME 

377. Latiuin and the Latin League. At the opening of the historic 
period, l.atiuin, the " flat country,” as the name probably signifies, 
lying south of the lower course of the I'iber, was dotted with strongly 
fortified hill-towns or petty city-states, like those of early Greece. 
In some cases at least a great jxirt of the families forming one of 
these little hill-states lived in hamlets scattered over the territory of 
the city, in ordca* that they might be near the fields they ploughed 
or the common pastures upon which they herded their flocks. 'J'he 
walled town on the hill served as a common refuge for the villagers 
in times of danger. It was also here that they held their markets 
and religious festivals. According to tradition there were in all 
Latium in prehistoric times thirty of these hill-towns. These had 
formetl an alliance among themselves known as the Latin League. 

378. Early Rome. Among these hill-towns was one named Rome, 
situated on a cluster of low hills on the left bank of the Tiber, about 
fifteen miles from the sea. At the dawn of history the leadership 
in the I^atin League was held bv this city.' Rome, which was 

1 In earlier times the leadership was held by Alba I.onga, a city on the isolated 
Alban Mount 
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destined to play such a great role in history, had been formed by the 
union in prehistoric times of three or more settlements, the dwell- 
ings of which were upon the slopes or at the foot of the hills just 
mentioned. Pressed probably by common enemies, they had come 
to unite on equal terms to form a single city-state, and had learned 
to call themselves by the same name — Romans. I’hc early union 
of these little communities was a matter of great moment in the 
history of Rome. Con- 
tributing to make her 
first in numbers and 
strength among all the 
Latin city-states, it helped 
to lay the basis of her 
greatness and foreshad- 
owed her marvelous po- 
litical fortunes. 

379. Influence of Com- 
merce upon the Growth 
of Early Rome. Besides 
the early happy union of 
the several hill villages, 
other circumstances with- 
out doubt contributed to ‘^'J he course of all history [has] been determined by 
the early and rapid the geological fact that certain hills by the Tiber were 
r A lower and nearer together than the other hills of 

growth of Rome. Among t .• » v 

o Latium.” — rreeman 

these a prominent place 

must be given to the advantages in the way of trade and commerce 
afforded by its fortunate situation upon the 'J'iber. Its distance from 
the sea protected it against the depredations of the pirates who in 
early times swarmed in the Mediterranean and swept away ihe cattle 
and the crops from the fields of the coast settlements, while its 
location on the chief stream of Central Italy naturally made it the 
center of the lucrative trade of a wide reach of inland territory 
bordering upon the Tiber and its tributaries. Furthermore, this posi- 
tion upon a navigable river and not too far away from the sea gave 
it control of an important sea-borne traffic. 
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II. SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 

380. The Roman Family; the Worship of Ancestors. At the 

base of Roman society and forming its smallest unit was the 
family. I'his was a very different group from that which among 
us bears the same name. The typical Roman family consisted of 
the father (^paterfamilias) and mother, the sons together with their 
wives and sons, and the unmarried daughters. When a daughter 
married she became a member of the family to which her husband 
belonged. 

'Die most important feature or element of this family group was 
the unrestrained authority (^potestas) of the father. In early times his 
power over every member of the family was in law absolute, though 
custom required that in cases involving severe punishment he should 
seek the advice of a council of near relatives. Me could for miscon- 
duct sell a son of mature years into slavery or even put him to death 
(see sect. 406). 

'I'lie father was the high priest of the family, for the family had 
a common worship. 'I'liis was the cult of domestic divinities and the 
spiiits of ancestors. 'I'hesc latter were believed to linger near the 
old hearth. If [irovided with frequent offerings of meat and drink, 
they would, it was thought, watch over the living members of the 
family and aid and prosjier them in their daily work and in all 
their undertakings. If they were neglected, however, these spirits 
became restless and suffered j)ain, and in their anger would bring 
trouble in some form upon their undutiful kinsmen. 

It was particularly this worship of ancestors that made the Roman 
family so exclusive, and that caused it to close its doors against 
all strangers ; for the spirits of its dead members could be served 
only by their own kith and kin. By a certain religious ceremony, 
however, a stranger could be adopted into a family, and thus could 
acquire the same rights as its members by birth or by marriage to 
participate in its worship and festivals. 

When the father died the sons became free, and each in his 
ow'n household now came to exercise the full authority that the 
father had held. 
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381. The Place of the Family in Roman History. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the influence of the family upon the histoiy 
and destiny of Rome. It was the cradle of at least some of those 
splendid virtues of the early Romans that contributed so much to 
the strength and greatness of Rome, and that helped to give her 
the dominion of the world. It was in the atmosphere of the family 
that were nourished in the Roman youth the virtues of obedience, 
of deference to authority, and of submission to law and custom. 
When the youth became a citizen, obedience to magistrates and 
respect for law were with him an instinct and indeed almost a 
religion. And, on the other iiand, the exercise of the parental 
authority in the family taught the Roman how to command as well 
as how to obey — how to exercise authority with wisdom, moderation, 
and justice. 

382. Dependents of the Family: Clients and Slaves. Besides 
those members constituting the family proper there were attached 
to it usually a number of dependents. 'I'hese were the clients and 
slaves. 'Fhc client was a person standing in a semiservile relation to 
the head of the family, who was called his patron. ^I'he class 
of clients was jDrobably made up largely of homeless refugees or 
strangers from other cities, or of freed slaves dwelling in their 
former master’s house. I'hey were free to engage in business at 
Rome and to accumulate property, though whatever they gathered 
was legally the projjerty of the patron. 

The duty of the patron was, in general, to look after the interests 
of his client, especially to represent him before the legal tribunals, 
'rhe duty of the client, on the other hand, was faithfulness to his 
patron, and the making of contributions of money to aid him in 
meeting unusual expenses. 

'Fhe slaves constituted merely a part of the family property. 
There were only a few slaves in the early Roman family, and these 
were held for ser\acc chiefly within the home and not in the fields. 
They relieved the mother and daughters of the coarser work of the 
hou.sehold. It was not until later times, when luxury crept into 
Rome, that the number of domestic slaves became excessively 
great (sect. 573). 
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383. The Clan, the Curia, the Tribe, and the City. Above the 
family stood the clan or gens. This was probably in the earliest 
times simply the expanded family, the members of which had out- 
grown the remembrance of their exact relationship. Yet they all 
believed themselves to have had a common ancestor and called 
themselves by his name, as the l^abii, the Claudii, the Julii, and so 
on. 'I'he gens, like the family, had a common altar. 

'J'he next largest group or division of the community was the 
curia, which, like the (ireek [ihratry (sect. 154), was a brotherhood,” 
the members of which were united by the ties of religion and 
blood. 'J'his was th(‘ most important political division of the people 
in early Rome. Levies for the army were made by curice, and vot- 
ing in the primitive assembly of the people, as we shall explain 
jiresently, was done by these same bodies. 'I'herc were thirty curke 
in primitive Rome. 

Above the curke was the tribe, the largest subdivision of the 
community. In eaily Rome there were three tribes, each com- 
prising ten curim. 

These several groups made uj) the community of early Rome. 
'I'his city, like the cities of ancient (Ireece (sect. 154), was a city- 
state — that is, an independent sovereign body like a modern nation. 
As such it possessed a constitution and gosernment, concerning 
which we will next give a short account. 

384. The King and the Senate. At the head of the early Roman 
state stood a king, the father of his people, holding essentially the 
same relation to them that the father of a family held to his house- 
hold. He was at once ruler of the nation, commander of the army, 
and judge and high priest of his people, lie was jireceded by serv- 
ants called lictors, each bearing a bundle of rods (the fasces) with 
an ax bound therein, the symbol of his power to punish by flogging 
and by putting to death. 

Next to the king stood the Senate, a body composed of the 
” fathers,” or heads of the ancient clans of the community, d'wo 
important functions of the Senate were to give counsel to the 
king, and to cast the decisive vote on all measures passed by the 
assembly of citizens. 
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385. The Popular Assembly. The popular assembly (comtfia cu- 
riatd) comprised all the freemen of Rome. The manner of taking 
a vote in this assembly should be noted, for the usage here was 
followed in all the later popular assemblies of the republican period. 
The voting was not by individuals but by curiae ; that is, each curia 
had one vote, and the measure before the body was carried or lost 
according as a majority of the curue voted for or against it. 

It should be further noted that this assembly was not a repre.senta- 
tive body, like a modern legislature, but a primary assembly, that is, 
a meeting like a New England town meeting. All of the later as.sem- 
blies at Rome were like this primitive as.sembly. 'J’he Romans never 
learned, or at least never employed, the principle of representation, 
without which device government by the people in the great states 
of the present day would be impossible. How imj^ortant the bearing 
of this was upon the political fortunes of Rome we shall learn later. 

386. The Rights of Roman Citizenship. 'I'he rights of the Roman 
citizen were divided into private rights and ])ublic rights. 'The chief 
private rights were two, namely, the right of trade { jus rommercii) 
and the right of marriage (Jus connubii). 'J'he right of trade or com- 
merce was the right to acquire, to hold, and to becjueath property 
(both personal and landed) according to tbe forms of the Roman 
law. This in the ancient city was an important right and privilege.' 
I'he right of marriage was the " right of contracting a full and reli- 
gious marriage.” Such a marriage could take place in early Rome 
only between patricians, or persons of noble birth. 

The three chief public or political rights of the Roman citizen 
were the right of voting in the public as.semblies (Jus suffragii)^ the 
right to hold ofhee (Jus hofiorutti), and the right of appeal from the 
decision of a magistrate to the people (jus j?'ovocationis). 

d'hese rights taken together constituted the most highly valued 
rights and prerogatives of the Roman citizen. What we .should 
particularly notice is that the Romans adopted the practice of 
bestowing these rights in in.stallments, so to speak. For instance, 
the inhabitants of one vanquished city would be given a part of 

1 In some modem states aliens are not allowed to acquire landed property ; in Roman 
terms there is withheld from them a part of the jus commerciu 
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the private rights of citizenship, those of another perhaps all of 
this class of rights, while upon the inhabitants of a third place would 
be bestowed all the rights, both private and public. I'his usage 
created many different classes of citizens in the Roman state ; and 
this, as will appear later, was one of the most important matters 
connected with the internal history of Rome. 

387. Patricians and Plebeians. In early Rome there were two 
classes or orders known as patrida7is and pleheidfis} The patricians 
formed the hereditary nobility of the state. 'I'hey alone possessed all 
the rights of citizenship as enumerated in the preceding section. Some 
of the private rights, as we shall see directly, they shared with the 
plebeians, but the chief political rights they jealously guarded as the 
sacred patrimony of their own order. 

'rhe jdebeians (from ph'hs ^ '' the multitude ”) were the humbler mem- 
bers of the community. Some of this class were shopkeepers, artisans, 
and manual laborers living in Rome ; but the larger number were 
small landowners living outside the city in scattered hamlets, and 
tilling with their own hands their little farms of a few acres in extent. 

From what has already been said of them, it will be seen that these 
plebeians possessed at least one of the most important rights of Roman 
citizenship, namely, the private right of engaging in trade. Rut from 
most of the other rights and privileges of the full citizen they were 
w'holly shut out. 7'hey could not contract a legal marriage w'ith one 
of the patrician order. I'hey could not hold office or appeal from 
the decision of a magistrate. A large part of the early history of 
Rome as a republic is made up of the stmggles of these plebeians 
to better their economic condition and to secure for themselves social 
and political equality with the patricians. 

III. RELIGION 

388. The Place of Religion in Roman History. In Rome, as in 
the ancient cities of Greece, religion, aside from the domestic and 
local cults, was an affair of the state. 'Lhe magistrates of the city 

1 There have been many theories as to the origin of this division in the population 
of primitive Rome, but nothing certain is known about it. It is possible that the patri- 
cians were the offspring of the invading Indo-Europeans (sect. 376), and the plebeians the 
descendants of the subjected non- Aryan people. See Frank, Roman /mperiaHsm, p. 12. 
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possessed a sort of sacerdotal or priestly character ; and since almost 
every official act was connected in some way with the rites of the 
temple or the sacrifices of the altar, it happens that the political 
history of the Romans is closely interwoven with their religion. 

389. The Practical and Legal Character of the Religion. The 
Roman thought of the gods as watchful of the conduct of theii 
worshipers, and as interested in their affairs. Hence the Roman 
was in his way very religious, and exceedingly scrupulous in render- 
ing to the divinities the worship due them. He did not, however, 
serve his gods for naught ; he expected from them a full equivalent 
for the sacrificial victims that he offered them, for the incense that 
ho burned upon their altars, for the gifts he hung up in their temples, 
and for the costly games and spectacles he provided for tlieir enter- 
tainment in the circus and the amphitheater. 

And the gods, on their part, were ready to meet this expectation. 
'J'hey gave counsel and lielp to their faithful followers, and secured 
them good harvests and a successful issue of their undertakings. On 
the other hand, neglect angered the gods and caused them to bring 
upon their unfaithful worshipers all kinds of troubles and calamities 
— dissensions within the state, defeat of their armies in the field, 
drought, fire and flood, pestilence and famine. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Roman religion was its legal 
character; for the Roman religion was a sort of contract between 
the gods and their worshipers. If the worshipers performed their 
part of this contract, then the gods were bound to fulfill theirs. 

But the Roman was ever ready to take advantage of a flaw in a 
contract and to overreach in a bargain, and making his gods like 
unto himself, he imagined that they would act in a like manner. 
Hence the anxious care with which he performed all the prescribed 
religious rites, in order to insure that there should be no flaw in the 
proceedings which might be taken advantage of by the gods. Plutarch 
says that sometimes a sacrifice would be repeated as many as thirty 
times, because each time there was some little oversight or mistake. 

390. The Chief Roman Deities. At the head of the Roman 
pantheon stood Jupiter, identical in all essential attributes with 
the Hellenic Zeus. He was the special protector of the Roman 
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people. To him, together with Juno his wife, and Minerva goddess 
of wisdom, was consecrated a magnificent temple upon the summit 
of the Capitoline Hill, overlooking the forum and the city. 

Mars, the god of war, was the favorite deity and the fabled father 
of the Roman race, who were fond of calling themselves the Chil- 
dren of Mars.” They proved themselves worthy offspring of the 
war-god. Martial games and festivals were celebrated in his honor 
during the first month of the Roman year — the month which bore, 

and still bears, in his honor, the name 
of March. 

Janus was a double-faced deity to 
whom the month of January was 
sacred, as were also all gates and 
doors. 'I'lic gates of his temple were 
always kept open in time of war and 
shut in time of peace. 

The fire upon the household hearth 
was regarded as the symbol of the 
goddess Vesta. Her worship was a 

^ , favorite one with the Romans. The 

Fkj. 147. IlKAn OF Janus 

(From a Roman coin) ‘00, as a Single great family, 

had a common national hearth in tlie 
temple of Vesta, where the sacred fires were kept burning from 
generation to genenition b\' six virgins, daughters of the Roman 
state (sec sect. 7 ). 

391. Oracles and Divination. The Romans, like the Greeks, 
thought that the will of the gods was communicated to men by 
means of oracles, and by strange sights, unusutil events, or singular 
coincidences. 'Fhere were no true oracles at Rome. The Romans, 
therefore, often had recourse to those of the Greeks. Particularly 
in great emergencies did they seek advice from the celebrated 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. From Etruria was introduced the art 
of the hanispices, or soothsayers, which consisted in discovering the 
will of the gods by the appearance of the inward parts of victims 
slain for the sacrifices.' 

t This art came originally from Babylonia, probably by way of Asia Minor. 
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392. The Sacred Colleges. The four chief sacred colleges oi 
societies were the Keepers of the Sibylline Books, the College of 
Augurs, the College of Pontiffs, and the College of the Heralds. 

The Sibylline Books were volumes written in Greek, the origin 
of which was lost in fable. They were kept in a stone chest in a 
vault beneath the Capitoline temple, and special custodians were 
appointed to take charge of them and interpret them. I'lie books 
were consulted only in times of extreme danger (sect. 431). 

The duty of the 
members of the Col- 
lege of Augurs was to 
interpret the omens, 
or auspices, — which 
were casual sights or 
appearances, particu- 
larly the flight of birds, 

— by which means 
it was believed that 
Jupiter made known 
his will. Great skill 
was required in the 
” taking of the aus- 
pices,” as it was called. No business of importance, public or pri- 
vate, was entered ufjon without the auspices being first consulted to 
ascertain whether they were favorable. 

'rhe C’ollcge of Pontiffs was so called probably because one of 
the duties of its members was to keep in repair a certain bridge 
{po?is) over the Tiber. I'his guild was the most important of all 
the religious institutions of the Romans ; for to the pontiffs belonged 
the superintendence of all religious matters. The head (if the college 
was called Pontifex Maximus^ or 'H^hief Bridge Builder,” which 
title was assumed by the Roman emperors, and after them by the 
Christian bishops of Rome; and thus the name has come down to 
our times. 

The College of Heralds (Fefia/es) had the care of all public 
matters pertaining to foreign nations. Thus, if the Roman people 



Fk;. 14S. J)iviNiN(; 15 V Means ok the Aiu’Earance 
OF 'iiiH Entrails of a Sacrificial Victim 

This was with the Romans a usual way of foretelling 
future events 
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had suffered any wrong from another state, and war was determined 
upon, then it was the duty of a herald to proceed to the frontier of 
the enemy’s country and hurl over the boundary a spear dipped in 
blood. I’his was a declaration of war. The Romans were very 
careful in the observance of this ceremony.^ 

393. Sacred Games and Festivals. I’he Romans had many reli- 
gious games and festivals. Prominent among these were the so- 
called Circensian games, or games (T the circus, which were very 
similar to the sacred games of the Greeks. They consisted, in the 
main, of chariot-racing, wrestling, foot-racing, and various other 
athletic contests. 

These festivals, as in the case of those of the Greeks, had their 
origin in the belief that the gods delighted in the exhibition of feats 
of skill, strength, or endurance ; that their anger might be appeased 
by such spectacles ; or that they might by the ])romise of games be 
persuaded to lend aid to m(Ktals in great emergencies.’^ At the open- 
ing of the year it was customary for the Roman magistrates, in the 
name of the state, to promise to the gods games and festivals, pro- 
vided good crops, protection from pestilence, and victory to their arms 
were vouchsafed to the Roman people during the year. 

'fowards the close of the Republic these games lost much of their 
religious character, and at last became degraded into mere brutal 
shows given by ambitious leaders for the purpose of winning 
popularity. 

The Siiturniilia were a festival held in 1 )ecember in honor of 
Saturn, the god of sowing. It was an occasion on which all classes, 
including the slaves, who were allowed to act during the celebration 
like freemen, gave themselves up to riotous amusements ; hence the 
significance we attach to the word saturnalian. The well-known 
Roman carnival of to-day is a survival of the ancient Saturnalia. 

1 Resides the members of the learned colleges there were priests, called flammed, 
who had the oversight of the worship of Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and other special deities. 

^ " The games were an entertainment offered to the guests [the gods, w’ho were " the 
guests of honor,”] which were as certainly believed to be gratifying to their sight as a 
review of troops or a deer hunt to a modem European sovereign.” — Wheeler, 
Dionysos and Immortality^ p 1 1 
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IV. ROME UNDER THE KINGS (Legendary Date 
753-509 B.c.) 

394. The Legendary Kings. The early government of Rome was 
a monarchy. The regal period, according to tradition, embraced 
nearly two and a half centuries (from 753 ' to 509 b.c.). To span 
this period the legends of the Romans tell of the reigns of seven 
kings — Romulus, the founder of Rome; Numa, the lawgiver; 
Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martins, both conquerors; Tarquinius 
Priscus, the great builder; Servius Tullius, the reorganizer of the 
government and second founder of the state ; and Tarquinius Super- 
bus, the haughty tyrant whose oj:)prcssions led to the abolition by 
the people of the office of king.^ 

7'hc traditions of the doings of these inonarchs and of what hap- 
pened to them blend hopelessly fact and fable. We cannot be quite 
sure even as to their names. Respecting Roman affairs, however, 
under the last three rulers (the Tarquins), who were of Etruscan 
origin, some iinjK)rtant things arc related, the substantial truth of 
which we may rely upon with a fair degree of certainty ; and these 
matters we shall notice in the following sections. 

395. Growth of Rome under the Tarquins. The 'I arquins extended 
their authority over much of I,atium. d'hc ])osition of supremacy 
thus given Rome was attended by the rapid growth of the city in 
population and importance. The original walls soon became too 
strait for the increasing multitudes ; new ramparts were built, — tra- 
dition says under the direction of the king Servius Tullius, — which, 
with a great circuit of seven miles, swept around the entire cluster 
of seven hills on the south bank of the "I’iber, whence the name 
that Rome acquired of the City of the Seven Hills.^^ 

A large tract of marshy ground between the chief hills was re- 
claimed by means of the Cloaca Maxima^ a great sewer or drain, 

1 Modem excavations and research have established the fact that there was a settle- 
ment on the site of Rome long before the eighth century, but it is necessary to keep in 
mind the traditional year (753 n.( .) of the founding of the city, because the Romans 
reckoned dates from that year. 

2 For some of the best-known legends of »‘arly Rome, see Legends of Early Rome, 
at the end of this chapter. 
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which at a later period was covered with a vault of masonry. 
The land thus reclaimed became the Forum^ the public market place 
of the early city. At one end of this public square, as we should 
call it, was the Comitium^ an inclosure where assemblies for voting 
purposes were held. Standing on the dividing line between the 
Comitium and the Forum proper was the speakers’ stand, later named 
the Rostra} 'Fhis assembling place was in later times enlarged and 

decorated with various monu- 
ments and surrounded with splen- 
did buildings and porticoes. Here 
more was said, resolved upon, and 
done than upon any other spot 
in the ancient world. 

396. The Reforms of Servius 
Tullius: the Five Classes and 
the Four New Tribes. It was 
the second king of the Etruscan 
house, Servius Tullius by name, 
to whom tradition attributes a 
most important change in the 
constitution of the Roman state.® 
He made property instead of 
birth, or membership in the primi- 
tive curiae and tribes, the basis 
of the duties, particularly the mili- 
tary duties, of citizenship. 

In the earliest times the army 
was composed of three thousand 
foot soldiers and three hundred horsemen, each of the three tribes 
furnishing one third of this number. Tradition affirms that this force 
had been doubled by Tarquinius Priscus. But the growing state — 
conquests had made additions both to the territory and the population 

1 So called because decorated with the beaks {^ostrd) of war galleys taken from 
enemies. 

* The reform itself is an historical fact, but it is possible that it was not effected by 
the efforts of any particular king. It may have been the result of a long period of slow 
constitutional development. 



Fig. 149. The Cloaca Maxima 
(F rom a photograph) 


Until recently the existing arch work of 
the "great sewer” w.is believed to be of 
Etruscan origin, but excavations made in 
the Forum in 1903 prove that this dates 
from the later Republic 
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of Rome — had come to need a larger military force than the original 
tribes alone could maintain. Servius Tullius increased the army by 
requiring all landowners between seventeen and sixty years of age 
to assume a place in the ranks. The whole body of persons thus 
made liable to military service was divided into five classes according 
to the amount of land each possessed. The largest landowners, most 
of whom at this time were patricians, were enrolled in the first three 
classes, and were required to provide them- 
selves with heavy armor; the smaller pro- 
prietors, who made up the remaining two 
classes, were called upon to furnish them- 
selves with only a light equipment 

At the same time, in place of the three 
old tribes there were now created four new 
ones, each including a part of the city area 
and also a part of the city territory beyond 
its walls.^ Though these new divisions of 
the population were called tribes, still they 
were very different in character from the 
earlier divisions bearing this name. Mem- 
bership in one of the old tribes was deter- 
mined by birth or relationship, while 
membership in one of the new tribes was 
determined by place of residence.* 

397. The Army; the Legion. The unit 
of the military organization was the century, 
probably containing at this time, as the name 
(centurid) indicates, one hundred men.® Forty-two centuries were united 
to form the legion, which thus at this period probably numbered 
forty-two hundred men, its normal strength till towards the end of the 

1 Somewhat later, after the expulsion of the kings (sect. 400), these four tribes were 
confined to the city, and the territory outside was divided into seventeen new tribes, 
known as rural tribes. 

2 Thus these new tribes were like our wards or townships. As new territory was 
acquired by the Romans through conquest, new tribes were created, until there were 
finally thirty-five, which number was never exceeded. 

* Later the number of the body was increased so that the term century lost all 
numerical significance. 



Fig. 150. Roman 
Soldier 
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Republic. The tactical formation of the legion was the old Grecian 
phalanx, which seems to have been borrowed from the Dorian cities 
of Magna (iiiecia. 'I’his legion phalanx had probably a front of five 
hundred men and a depth of six ranks. I'he heavy-equipped citizens 
made up the front ranks, the light-equipped the rear. 

'fhere were at the period of the Servian reforms four legions. 
'Fwo, composed of the younger men, were for service in the field ; 
the remaining two, made up of the older citizens, formed a sort of 
home guard, llcsides the four legions there was a cavalry force of 
eighteen hundred men, made up of the richest landowners. 'J'his 
brought the total strength of the army, for both field and home 
service, up to about twenty thousand men. 

398. The Comitia Centuriata. 'I'he assembling place of those liable 
to military service, thus organized into centuries and classes, was just 
outside the city walls, on a large plain called the Campus Marthis, 
or h'ield of Mars. 'The meeting of these military orders was called 
the comitia centuriata, or the Assembly of C'enturies. This body, in 
wliich the plebeians through the increase among them of the num- 
ber of rich landowners gradually acquired great influence, came in the 
course of time to absorb most of the powers of the earlier assembly 
( comitia curiata). 

399. Importance of the Servian Reforms. Idie reforms of Servius 
'fullius were an important step towards the establishment of social 
and political equality between the two great orders of the state — 
the patricians and the plebeians, 'fhe new constitution, indeed, as 
Mommsen says, assigned to the plebeians duties chiefly, and not 
rights ; but being called upon to discharge the most important duties of 
citizens, it was not long before they demanded all the rights of citizens ; 
and as the bearers of arms they were able to enforce their demands.^ 

400. The Expulsion of the Kings. The legends, as already noted, 
make Tarquinius Superbus the last king of Rome. He is represented 
as a monstrous tyrant, whose arbitrary acts caused both patricians and 

1 This reform movement at Rome was part of a revolution which seems to have been 
participated in by all the peoples of Greece and Italy who had reached the city stage of 
development. Thus, at just about the time that tradition represents Servius Tullius as 
effecting his reform at Rome, Clisthenes, the Athenian legislator, was instituting a similar 
reform in the constitution of .Athens (cf. sect. 204). 
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plebeians to unite and drive him and all his house into exile. This 
event, according to the Roman annalists, occurred in the year 509 b.c., 
only one year later than the expulsion of the tyrants from Athens 
(sect. 203). 

LKGENDS OF EARLY ROMEi 

Tale of the Founding of Rome. After Troy had been taken by the 
Greeks (sect. 1 43), vEneas, led by the Fates, came in search of a new home 
to the Italian shores. First at a place called Lavinium, and later at Alba 
Longa, on the Alban Mount, there ruled a long line of his descendants. 
At length a usurper seized the throne, and cau.sed the twin heir-princes, of 
whom the god Mars was declared to be the father, to be thrown into the 
Tiber. The cradle in which the babes were borne was cast upon the land 
by the strong current. Attracted by the cries of the children, a she-wolf 
directed her course to them, and with the greatest tenderness nursed them. 
Finally a shepherd, discovering the babes in the care of the wolf, took them 
to his home and reared them with his own children. 

When grown to be men, Romulus and Remus, — for so the brothers 
were named, — having put to death the usurper, resolved to build a city on 
the spot where they had been exposed and rescued. Unhappily, in a quar- 
rel as to which should give name to the new city, Remus was killed by his 
brother. Thus Romulus was left as the sole founder of the city, which was 
called Rome after him. 

The Romans Capture the Sabine Women for Wives. The new city, hav- 
ing been made by Romulus a sort of asylum or refuge for the discontented 
and the outlawed of all the surrounding states, soon became very populous, 
and more powerful than either Lavinium or Alba Longa. But there were 
few women among its inhabitants. Romulus therefore sent embassies to the 
neighboring cities to ask that his people might take wives from among them. 
But the adjoining nations were averse to entering into marriage alliances with 
the men of the new city. Thereupon the Roman youth determined to .secure 
by violence what they could not obtain by other means. Romulus appointed a 
great festival, and invited to the celebration all the surrounding peoples. The 
Sabines especially came in great numbers with their wives and daughters. 
In the midst of the games, the Roman youth, at a preconcerted signal, 
rushed among the spectators, and seized and carried off to their homes the 
daughters of their guests. This violation of the laws of hospitality led to a 
war on the part of the injured Sabines against the Romans. Peace, how- 
ever, was made between the combatants by the young women themselves, 

I From Livy's History of Rome, i, ii. In this connection read Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancieni Rome. 
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who, as the wives of their captors, had become reconciled to their lot. The 
two nations were now combined into one, the Sabines removing to one of 
the Seven Hills. Each people, however, retained its own king; but upon 
the death of the Sabine king, Titus Tatius, Romulus ruled over both the 
Romans and the Sabines. During a thunderstorm Romulus was caught up 
to the skies, and Numa I’ompilius ruled in his stead. 

The Combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii. In process of time a 
war broke out between Rome and Alba Longa. It might be called a civil 
war, for the Romans and Albans were alike descendants of the Trojan 
exiles. The two armies were ready to engage in battle when it was proposed 
that the controversy should be decided by a combat between three Alban 
brothers named the Curiatii, and three Roman brothers known as the 
Horatii. d’he nation whose champions gained the victory was to rule over 
the other. On the signal being given, the combat began. Two of the 
Romans soon fell lifeless, and the three Curiatii were wounded. The re- 
maining Roman, who was unhurt, was now surrounded by the three Albans. 
To avoid their united attack, he turned and fled, thinking that they, being 
wounded, would almost certainly become separated in following him. This 
did actually happen; and when Horatius, looking back as he fled, saw the 
Curiatii to be following him at different intervals, he turned him.self about 
and fell upon his pursuers, one after the other, and despatched them. 

So in accordance with the terms of the treaty which the two cities had 
made, conditioned on the issue of the fight between the champions, Rome 
held dominion over Alba Longa. But the league between the Romans and 
the Albans was soon broken, and then the Romans, demolishing the houses 
of Alba Longa, carried off all the inhabitants to Rome, and incorporated 
them with the Roman state.^ 

The Exploit of Horatius Codes. After the expulsion of the Tarquins 
from Rome, they besought Torsenna, king of Clusium, a powerful city of 
Etruria, to espouse their cause, and help them to regain the kingly power 
at Rome. Torsenna lent a favorable ear to their solicitations, and made war 
upon the Roman state. As his army drew near to Rome, all the people 
from the surrounding country hastened within the city gates. The bravery 
of a single man, Horatius Codes, alone prevented the enemy from effecting 
an entrance into the city. This man was posted as a guard on the Sublician 
Bridge, which led across the Tiber from the citadel of the Janiculum. The 
Janiculurn having been taken by the enemy, its defenders were retreating 
in great disorder across the bridge, and the victors following closer after. 
Horatius Codes called after his fleeing companions to break down the 
bridge, while he held the pursuers at bay. Taking his stand at the farther 
t For the sequel of this ston-, see Livy, i, 26. 
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entrance of the bridge, he, with the help of two comrades, held the enemy 
in check, while the structure was being destroyed. As the bridge fell with 
a crash into the stream. Codes leaped into the water, and amidst a shower 
of darts swam in safety to the Roman side. Through his bravery he had 
saved Rome. His grateful countrymen erected a statue to his honor, and 
voted him a plot of land as large as he could plough in a single day. 

The Fortitude of Mucius Scaevola. Failing to take Rome by assault, Por- 
senna endeavored to reduce it by a regular siege. After the investment had 
been maintained for a considerable time, a Roman youth, Gaius Mucius by 
name, resolved to deliver the city from the presence of the besiegers by 
going into the camp of the enemy and killing Porsenna. Through a mis- 
take, however, he slew the secretary of the king instead of the king him- 
self. He was seized and brought into the presence of Porsenna, who 
threatened him with punishment by fire unless he made a full disclosure of 
the Roman plots. Mucius, to show the king how little he could be moved 
by threats, thrust his right hand into a flame that was near, and held it 
there unflinchingly until it vnns consumed. Porsenna was so impressed by 
the fortitude of the youth, that he dismissed him without punishment. 
From the loss of his right hand, Mucius received the surname of Sccevola^ 
" The Left-handed.” 

Selections from the Sources. Plutarch, Romuhis and N’uma (in the case 
of these particular lives the student will of course bear in mind that he is read- 
ing Roman folklore; but it is worth while for the student of Roman history to 
know what the Romans of later times themselves believed respecting their 
early kings). Livy, i, ii (a choice may be made among the early legends). 
Munro’s Source Book, pp, 4-19; Davis’s ReaJinj^s (Rome), pp. 5-15. 

Secondary Works. Mommskn, vol. i, bk. i, chaps, iv-xv. Coulangks, The 
Ancient City, bk. i, chaps, i-iv, "Ancient Beliefs”; bk. ii, chap, i, " Religion 
was the Con.stituent Principle of the Ancient Family”; chap, x, "The (lens 
at Rome and in Greece.” DuRUV, vol. i, chaps, i, iv. How and Leigh, History 
of Rome, pp. 20-52, 288-293. .Seignohos (Fairly cd.), History of the Roman 
People, chaps, ii, iv. Pelham, OniUnes of Roman Hitiory, bk. i, chaps, ii, iii. 
iHNt:, Early Rome. Fowler, lire City-state of the Creeks and Romans, 
chaps, ii, iii. Morey, Outlines of Roman Law, chap, i, "The Oiganization 
of Early Roman Society.” Akbott, Roman Political Institutions, chaps, i, ii. 
Greenidge, Roman Public JJfe, chap. i. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. The family cult and the patria potestas : 
Johnston, The Pris’ate IJfe of the Romans, pp. 28-32 ; Wilkins, Roman Antir/ui' 
ties, chap. iii. 2. The Roman character: Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, chap, i. 

3. The position of women : Johnston, The Private IJfe of the Romans, pp. 64-66. 

4. Prehistoric Rome : Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the liyht of Recent Discow 
tries, chap, ii, " The Foundation and Prehistoric Life of Rome.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE EARLY REPUBLIC; PLEBEIANS SECURE EQUALITY 
WITH THE PATRICIANS 

(509-367 B.C.) 

401. Republican Magistrates : the Consuls and the Dictator. With 
the monarchy overthrown and the last king and his house banished 
from Rome, the people set to work to reorganize tlie government. 
In plauc of the king there were elected two patrician magistrates, 
called at first pra'tors or leaders,’' but later, ivnsu/s or '' colleagues.” 
'rhese magistrates were chosen for one year, and were invested with 
all the powers, save some priestly functions, that had been exercised 
by the king during the regal period. In ])ublic each consul was 
attended, as the king had been, by twelve lietors, each bearing the 
"dread fasces” (Fig. 151). 

Each consul had the power of obstructing the acts or vetoing the 
commands of the other. I'his was called the " right of intcrccssi(jn.” 
'This division of authority weakened the executive, .so that in times of 
great public danger it was necessary to supersede the consuls by the 
appointment of a special officer bearing the title of dictator^ wliose 
term of office was limited to six months, but wffiosc power during this 
time was as unlimited as that of the king had been. 'Fhe dictator was 
nominated by one of the consuls acting under an order of the Senate 
which must be obeyed. He was preceded by twenty-four lietors. 

A consul could not be impeached, or reached by any legal or con- 
stitutional process, while in office ; but after the expiration of his term 
he could be prosecuted for any misconduct or illegal act of which he 

360 
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might have been guilty while holding his magistracy. This rule was 
applied to all the other magistrates of the Republic. 

402. The Right of Appeal Secured by the Valerian Law (509 b.c.). 
We have seen that virtually all the authority exercised by the king 
was transferred in undimin- 
ished measure to the consuls. 

But the very year of the 
overthrow of the regal power, 
the authority of the consuls 
was restricted in a most im- 
portant respect. The consul 
Publius Valerius secured the 
passage of a law concerning 
appeals known as the Valerian 
Law, which forbade any mag- 
istrate, except a dictator, to put 
any Roman citizen to death 
without the sanction, on ap- 
peal, of the people in the 
Assembly of Centuries. This 
law, however, did not bind 
the consuls when they were 
at the head of the army out- 
side the city. From this time 
on, the consular lictors, when 
accompanying the consuls 
within the city, removed the ax Fig. 1 51. Lictors with P'asces 
from the fasces, as a symbol The symbolic fasces borne by these officers were 

that the power to execute there of Etruscan origin. The Tarquins are 

said to have brought them to Rome along with 
the death sentence upon any other insignia of the kingly office 

citizen had been taken away. 

This right of appeal from the sentence of a magistrate in cases 
inv olving life and death was afterwards extended to cases of flogging, 
and thus it became a very great security to the citizen against unjust 
and cruel treatment at the hands of arbitrary magistrates. More 
than five hundred years after the enactment of this law Paul the 
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Apostle, having been flogged by his jailer, caused him to fall into 
great fear by sending him word that he had beaten openly and 
uncondemned a Roman citizen.^ 

403. First Secession of the Plebeians (traditional date 494 B.c.). 

'rhe law of debt in early Rome was very harsh. During the period 
of disorder and war which followed the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
poor plebeians fell in debt to the wealthy class, and payment was 
exacted with heartless severity. A debtor became the absolute prop- 
erty of his creditor, who might sell him as a slave to pay the debt, 
and in some cases might even put him to deatli. 

'J'hc situation was intolerable, 'i'he plebeians resolved to secede 
from Rome and build a new city for themselves on a neighboring 
eminence, known afterwards as the Sacred Mount. Having on one 
occasion been called to arms to repel an invasion, they refused to 
march out against the enemy, but instead marched away in a body 
from Rome to the spot selected beforehand, and began to make 
preparations for erecting new homes. 

404. The Covenant and the Tribunes. 'Phe patricians well knew 
that such a division would prove ruinous to the state, and that the 
plebeians must be persuaded to give up tlieir enterprise and come 
hack to Rome. 'Phe consul Valerius was sent to treat with the in- 
surgents. 'Hie plebeians were at first obdurate, but at last were 
persuaded to yield to the entreaties of the embassy to return, being 
won to this mind, so it is .said, by one of the wise senators, who made 
use of the well-known fable of ” the Body and the Members.’’ 

'Phe following covenant was entered into and bound by the most 
solemn oaths : the debts of the poor plebeians were to be canceled 
and debtors held in slavery set free ; and two (the number was soon 
increased to ten) plebeian magistrates called tribunes^ whose duty 
it should be to watch over the plebeians and protect them against 
the injustice and partiality of the patrician magistrates, were to be 
chosen in an assembly of the plebeians.^ 

1 Arts xxii, 25-2Q. It was also under this same law, as revised later (it was revised 
and confirmed 449 n. c. and again 30011.C.), that Paul accused before P'estus, appealed 
unto Ca>sar (Acts xxv, ii). 

- This assembly, Uie origin of which is obscure, is known as the Assembly of Tribes 
{iOmitHX tributa). 
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That the tribunes might be the protectors of the plebeians in 
something more than name, they were invested with an extraor- 
dinary power known as the jus auxilii, " the right of aid ” ; that 
is, they were given the right, should any patrician magistrate at- 
tempt to deal wrongfully with a plebeian, to annul his act or stop 
his proceeding.^ 

The persons of the tribunes were made inviolable, like the persons 
of heralds or ambassadors. Any person intermpting a tribune in the 
discharge of his duties or doing him any violence was declared an 
outlaw whom any one might kill. That the tribunes might be always 
easily found, they w'ere not allowed to go more than one mile beyond 
the city walls. Their houses were to be open night and day, that 
any plebeian unjustly dealt with might flee thither for protection 
and refuge.^ 

405. Border Wars and Border Tales; Cincinnatus. I'he chief 
enemies of early Rome and her Latin allies were the Volscians, the 
^Equians, the Sabines, and the Etruscans. For more than a hundred 
years after the founding of the Republic, Rome, either alone or in 
connection with her confederates, was almost constantly fighting one 
or another or all of these peoples. But these operations cannot be 
regarded as real wars. They were, on the side of both parties, for 
the most part mere plundering forays or cattle-raiding expeditions 
into the enemy’s territories. We shall probably not get a wrong idea 
of their real character if we liken them to the early so-called border 
wars between England and Scotland. Like the Scottish wars, they 
were embellished by the Roman story-tellers with the most extrava- 
gant and picturesque tales. One of the best known is the tale of 
Cincinnatus. The legend tells how, while one of the consuls was 
away fighting the Sabines, the ^'^quians defeated the forces of the 
other and shut them up in a narrow valley whence escape seemed 


1 A tribune, however, had no authority over a consul when the consul was at the 
he id of the army away from Koine, but under all other circumstances he could for 
disobedience even arrest and imprison him. 

2 Roman writers assign to this period the beginning of the quarrel concerning the 
disposal of the public lands. 7'his land question was the eternal question at Rome. We 
shall examine this subject in connection with the great reformers Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus. See sects. 459, 460, 461. 
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impossible. There was great terror in Rome when news of the situ- 
ation of the army was brought to the city. 'J’he Senate immediately 
appointed Cincinnatus, a grand old patrician, dictator. I'he com- 
missioners who carried to him the message from the Senate found 
him upon his little farm across the Tiber, at work ploughing. Cancin- 
natus at once accepted the office, gathered the Roman army, sur- 
rounded and captured the enemy, and sent them all beneath the 



Thk Roman Domain and thk I^atin Confederacy in the Time of the 
Early Repurlic, about 450 k.c. 

yoke.^ lie then led his army back to Rome in triumph, laid down 
his office, ha\'ing held it only sixteen days, and sought again the 
retirement of his farm. 

406. The Decemvirs and the Twelve Tables of Laws (traditional 
date 451-450 B.C.). While these petty border wars were furnishing 
the material for tales of adventure and heroism, the contest between 

1 This was formed of two spears thrust firmly into the ground and crossed a few feet 
from the earth by a third spear. Prisoners of war were forced to pass beneath this yoke 
as a symbol of submission. 
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the patricians and plebeians was going on unceasingly in the very 
heart of the community itself. One phase of this struggle consti- 
tutes a landmark in the history^ of Rome. This was the revision and 
reduction to writing of the customs and laws of the state. 

Written laws are always a great safeguard against oppression. 
Until what shall constitute a crime and what shall be its penalty 
are clearly written down and well known and understood by all, 
judges may render unfair decisions or inflict unjust punishment, 
and yet run little risk — unless they go altogether too far — of 
being called to account ; for no one but themselves knows what 
cither the law or the penalty really is. Hence, in all struggles of the 
people against the tyranny of a ruling class, the demand for written 
laws is one of the first measures taken by them for the protection of 
their persons and property. 'I'hus the cemnnons at Athens, early in 
their struggle with the nobles, demanded and obtained a code of 
written laws (sect. 199). 'I'he same thing now to(jk ])lace at Rome. 
The plebeians demanded that the laws be written down and pub- 
lished. The patricians offered a stubborn resistance to their wishes 
but finally were forced to yield to the popular clamor. 

A commission, so tradition says, was sent to the (Ireek cities of 
southern Italy and to Athens to study their laws and customs. Upon 
the return of this embassy, a commission of ten magistrates, who 
were known as decemvirs, was appointed to frame a code of laws. 
These officers, wffiile engaged in this work, were also to administer 
the entire government, and so were invested with the supreme power 
of the state. The patricians gave up their consuls, and the plebeians 
their tribunes. At the end of the first year the task of the board was 
quite far from being concluded, so a new decemvirate was elected to 
complete the work. 'Lhe code was soon finished, and the laws were 
written on twelve tablets of bronze, which were fastenc^d to the 
Rostra, or orator’s platform in the Forum, where they might be 
seen and read by all. 

Only a few fragments of these celebrated laws have been pre- 
served, but the substance of a considerable part of the code is 
known to us through the indirect quotations from it or allusions to 
it occurring in the works of later writers and jurists. The following 
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quotations will give some idea of the character of this primitive law- 
system — the starting-point of a great development (see sect. 565 ). 

The provisions regarding the treatment of debtors are noteworthy. 
The law i)rovided that, after the lapse of a certain number of days 
of grace, the creditor of a delinquent debtor might put him in the 
stocks or in chains, sell him to any stranger resident beyond the 
Tiber, or put him to death. In case there were several creditors 
the law provided as follows: ” After the third market day his [the 
debtor’s] body may be divided. Any one taking more than his just 
share shall be held guiltless.” We are informed by later Roman 
writers that this .savage ])rovision of the law was, as a matter of 
fact, never carried into effect. 

A special provision touching the power of the father over his sons 
provided that during their whole life he shall have the right to im- 
pri.son, scourge, keep to rustic labor in chains, to sell or to slay, even 
though they may be in the enjoyment of high state offices.” I'he 
prevalence of popular superstitions is revealed by one of the laws 
which provides for the punishment of any one who by enchantments 
should blight the crops of another. 

These '' Laws of the 'I'welve Tables ” formed the basis of all new 
legislation, touching private or personal rights, for many centuries, 
and constituted a part of the education of the Roman youth — 
every schoolboy being required to learn them by heart. 

407. Misrule and Overthrow of the Decemvirs ; Second Secession 
of the Plebeians (450 B.C.). The first decemvirs used the great power 
lodged in their hands with justice and prudence ; but the second board, 
under the leadership of one Appius (daudius, instituted, if we may 
believe tradition, a most infamous and tyrannical rule. No man’s 
life was safe, be he patrician or plebeian. An ex-tribune, daring to 
denounce the course of the decemvirs, was caused by them to be 
assassinated. 

Another act, even more outrageous than this, filled to the brim 
the cup of their iniquities. Virginia was the beautiful daughter of a 
plebeian. Appius Claudius, desiring to gain possession of her, made 
use of his authority as a judge to pronounce her a slave. The father 
of the maiden, preferring the death of his daughter to her dishonor, 
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killed her with his own hand. Then, drawing the weapon from her 
breast, he hastened to the army, which was away from Rome resist- 
ing a united invasion of the Sabines and ^^^quians, and, exhibiting the 
bloody knife, told the story of the outrage.^ 

7'he soldiers rose as a single man and hurried to the city. The 
excitement resulted in a great body of the Romans, probably chiefly 
plebeians, seceding from the state and marching away to the Sacred 
Hill. This procedure, which once before had proved so effectual in 
securing justice to the oppressed, had a similar issue now. The situ- 
ation was so critical that the decemvirs were forced to resign. The 
consulate and the tribunate were restored. 

408. The Valerio-Horatian Laws; ’’the Roman Magna Charts” 
‘(449 B.C.). The consuls chosen were Lucius Valerius and Marcus 
Horatius, who secured the passage of certain laws, known as the 
Valerio-Horatian Laws. These laws were of such constitutional impor- 
tance that they have been called '' the Magna Charta of Rome.” Like 
the great English charter, their purpose was not so much the creation 
of new safeguards of liberty as the reaffirming and strengthening of 
the old securities of the rights and privileges of the humbler citizens 
of Rome. Among the provisions of the laws the following were the 
most important : 

1. dTat the resolutions (pMusata) passed by the plebeian Assem- 
bly of Tribes should in the future, presumably if they received the 
.sanction of the Senate,^ have the force of laws and should bind the 
whole people the same as the resolutions of the comitia centnriata. 

2 . That the law which made sacred and inviolable the person of 
the tribunes be reaffirmed and its operation extended to certain other 
plebeian magistrates, and that he who did injury to any plebeian 
magistrate be accursed and his property dedicated to the service 
of the gods. 

1 Livy, iii, 44-5a This tale is possibly mythical, but it at least gives a vivid, and 
doubtless truthful, picture of the times. 

2 Our authority here (Livy, iii, 55) makes no mention whatsoever of conditions. 
Since, however, at this time the approval of the Senate was necessary to give validity to 
acts of the people in the Assembly of Centuries it is a reasonable conjecture that the 
measures of the plebeians in the Assembly of Tribes must have been subjected to the 
same condition. At a later period both assemblies were emancipated from the control 
of the Senate. See below, p. 372, n. 2. 
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3. That the tribunes be permitted to sit as listeners before the 
door of the Senate house, 'fhis was an important concession, on 
account o{ what it led to ; for very soon the tribunes secured the 
ri^ht, first to sit within the Senate hall itself, and then to put a stop 
to any j)nx*eedin^ of the Senate by the use of the veto. 

V\’e may summarize the effect of these laws by saying that they 
made the tribunes and the other plebeian magistrates, as well as the 
plebeian assembly, a recognized part of the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the Roman commonwealth. They mark a long step taken 
towards the ecjualization of the two orders within the state. 

409. Marriages between Patricians and Plebeians made Legal 
(445 B.C.). Up to this time the plebeians had not been allowed to 
contract legal marriages with the patricians. But only a few years 
after the passage of the Valerio-I loratian l.aws marriages between 
plebeians and patric ians were legalized. 

This established social equality between the two orders, d'he ])le- 
beians were now' in a more advantageous position for continuing their 
struggle for additional civil rights and for perfect ]x)litical equality 
with the ])atric'ians. 

410. Military Tribunes with Consular Power (444 b. c.). Straight- 
way one of the tribunes brought forward a proposal which provided 
that plebeians might be chosen as consuls, d'his suggestion led to a 
violent contention between the two orders. The issue of the matter 
was a compromise. 

It was agreed that, in place of the tw'o patrician consuls, the 
people might elect from either order magistrates that should be 
known as " militarv tribunes with consular powers.” I'hese ofheers, 
whose number varied, differed fiom consuls more in name than in 
functions or in authority. In fact, the plebeians had gained the 
consular ollice but not the consular name. 

'I'he patricians were especially unwilling that any plebeian should 
bear the title of consul, for the reason that an ex-consul enjoyed 
certain dignities and honors, such as the right to wear a particular 
kind of dress and to set up in his house images of his ancestors {jus 
These honorary distinctions the higher order washed to 
retain exclusively for themselves. Ow'ing to the great influence of 
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the patricians in the elections, it was not until about 400 n, c. that 
a plebeian was chosen to the new office. 

411. The Censors (443 b.c.). No sooner had the plebeians secured 
the right of admission to the military tribunate with consular powers, 
than the jealous and exclusive patricians began scheming to rob them 
of the fruit of the victory they had gained. They effected this bv 
taking from the consulate some of its most distinctive duties and 
powers, and conferring them upon two new patrician officers called 
censors. 

I'he functions of these magistrates, which were gradually extended 
as time passed, were many and important, d’hey took the census 
of the citizens and their property, and thus assigned to every man 
his position in the different clas.se.s. I'hey could, for immorality or 
for any improper conduct, degrade a knight from his rank, exj)el a 
member from the Senate, or deprive any citizen of his vote by strik- 
ing his name from the roll of the tribes. It was their duty to rebuke 
ostentation and extravagance in living, and in particular to watch 
over the morals of the young, h'rom the name of these Roman 
officers comes our word censorious, meaning fault-finding. 

412. Siege and Capture of Veii (405-396 b.c.) ; the Romanization of 
Etruria. We must now turn our attention once more to the fortunes 
of Rome in war. Almost from the founding of the city we find 
its warlike citizens carrying on a fierce contest with their powerful 
P'.truscan neighbors on the north. The war finally gathered around 
Veii, the largest and richest of the cities of ITruria. d’he place w'as 
at length taken, and the immense spoils were carried to Rome. 

I'he siege of Veii forms a sort of landmark in the military history' 
of Rome. The length of the siege and the necessity of maintaining 
a force permanently in the field, winter and summer alike, led to the 
introduction of pay into the army; for hitherto the common soldier 
had not only equipped himself but had served without pay. Prom 
this time forw'ard the professional soldier came more and more to 
take the place of the citizen soldier. 

The capture of Veii was followed by that of many other Etruscan 
towns, and all the southern portion of PTruria, divided into four 
tribes or wards, was added to the Roman domain, doubling it in 
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extent. Into this rich and inviting region thus opened up to Roman 
enterprise, Roman immigrants crowded in great numbers, and soon 
all this part of Etruria became Roman in manners, in customs, and 
in speech. The Romanization of Italy was now fairly begun. 

A generation or so after the absorption by Rome of southern 
Etruria, an unsuccessful war against the Romans by the Etruscan 
cities that still retained their independence marks the decisive turning 
point in the fortunes of the Etruscan race. We shall find them in 
arms against Rome again and again after this, but their attacks were 
no longer formidable. What elements of vitality and strength still 
remained in the race were gradually absorbed by Rome, and the 
Etruscan people and the Etruscan civilization, as distinct factors in 
history, disappeared from the world. 

413. Sack of Rome by the Gauls (traditional date 390 b.c.). Only 
a few years after the fall of Veii, there broke upon Rome a storm 
from the north which all but cut short the story we are narrating. 
We have noticed how, in early times, Celtic tribes from Gaul crossed 
the Alps and established themselves in northern Italy (sect. 374). 
While the Romans were conquering the towms of Etruria these bar- 
barian hordes were moving southward and overrunning and devastating 
the countries of central Italy. 

They soon appeared in the neighborhood of Rome. A Roman 
•army met them on or near the river Allia, a few miles from the capi- 
tal. But an unaccountable panic seized the Romans and they aban- 
•doned the field in disgraceful flight. The greater part of the fugitives 
sought safety behind the walls of Veii, which were still standing. 

Consternation filled the capital when news of the terrible disaster 
reached the city. The vestal virgins, hastily burying such of the 
sacred things of the temple of Vesta as they could not carry away, 
fled into Etruria, and found a kind reception at the hands of the people 
of Caere. A large part of the population of Rome followed them 
across the river and threw themselves into such places of safety as 
they could find. No attempt was made to defend any portion of the 
city except the citadel. A tradition tells how, when the barbarians, 
under cover of the darkness of night, had climbed the steep rock 
and had almost effected an entrance to the citadel, the defenders 
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were awakened by the cackling of some geese, which the piety of the 
famishing soldiers had spared because these birds were sacred to Juno. 

News was now brought the Gauls that the Venetians were over- 
running their possessions in northern Italy. This led them to open 
negotiations with the Romans. P'or one thousand pounds of gold 
the Gauls agreed to retire from the city. As the story runs, while 
the gold was being weighed out in the Forum the Romans com- 
plained that the weights were false, whereupon Brcnnus, the Gallic 
leader, threw his sword also into the scales, exclaiming, ” victis/** 
” Woe to the vanquished ! ” Just at this moment, so the patriotic tale 
continues, Camillus, a brave patrician general who had been appointed 
dictator, appeared upon the scene with a Roman army that had been 
gathered from the fugitives. As with heavy blows he scattered the 
barbarians, he exclaimed, " Rome is ransomed with steel, and not 
with gold.” According to one account Brennus himself was taken 
prisoner; but another tradition says that he escaped, carrying with 
him the ransom money. 

The city was quickly rebuilt. There were some things, however, 
which could not be restored. These were the ancient records and 
documents, through whose irreparable loss the early history of Rome 
is involved in great obscurity and uncertainty. 

414. The Licinian Laws; the Consulate Opened to Plebeians. 
Soon after these events a great advance of the plebeians towards 
equality with the patricians was effected through the passage of the 
Licinian Laws, so called from one of their proposers, the tribune 
Gaius Licinius. 'Fhe only provisions of these laws which we need to 
notice here were the following: (i) that the office of military tribune 
with consular power (sect. 410) should be abolished, that two consuls 
should be chosen yearly as at first, and that one of these should be 
a plebeian; (2) that in place of the two patrician keepns of the 
Sibylline Books (sect. 392) there should in the future be ten keepers, 
and that five of these should be plebeians. 

For ten years the patricians withstood the demands of the commons ; 
but finally, when they saw that it would be impossible longer to resist 
the popular demand, they had recourse to the old device. They les- 
sened the powers of the consulship by taking away from the consuls 
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an important part of their judicial functions and devolving them 
upon a new patrician magistrate bearing the name of prcetor. The 
pretext for this was that the plebeians had no knowledge of the 
sacred formulas of the law. d'he Senate then approved the proposals 
and they became laws (367 'Phe son of a peasant might now 

rise to the highest office in the state. 'I'he plebeians later gained with 
comparative case admission to the remaining offices from which the 
jealousy of the j^atricians still excluded them.’ 

As a symbol and memorial of the virtual end of the long con- 
tention between the two orders of the state, the year following the 
passage of the Lii'inian Laws there was erected near the C'omitium a 
temple dedicated to the goddess Concord. 'The reconciliation of the 
orders insured the future of Rome. It w’as followed by a century of 
successful wars which made the city the mistress of Italy and paved 
the way for her advance to the dominion of the civilized world. 

Selections from the Sources. Plutarch, J'opluola and (huus Manins Con- 
oitvius, Livy, ii, 33, 34, 39, 40 (for the .story of (’oriolanus) ; v, 35-49 (on the 
takinf^ ol Rome by tlio Oauls). Munro’s .SW/;.v />’<W*, pp. 47-64, 71-77 ; Davis’s 
(Rome), pp. 15-33, 42-4S. 

References (Modern). Mommskn, vol. i, bk. ii, chaps, i-iii. Dukuv, vol. i, 
chaps, vi-xiii. Phi. ham, Ouiiintw of Roman //nio/y, bk. ii, chap. i. How and 
Lkich, Ili.stoty of Romo, chaps, v-xiii. SliucKnuKmi, IIi\io 7 y of Rome, 
chaps. V, viii, ix. Aiuio'l r, Roman Political Institutions, pp. 24-57. Ihnk, Early 
Rome, chaps, x-xxi. Frank, Roman Imperialism, chaps, i, ii. Gkkfni[)(:e, 
Roman Public Lfc, chap. ii. (iK.VNKUl), Roman Constitutional Hntory, pp.27-^)2. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Legend of the Fabii : Livy, ii, 48, 49. 2. Vir- 
tues piized by the early Romans as shown by the stories of their heroes 
(Mucius .Scirvola, Cincinnatus, Lucius Junius Brutus, Marcus Curtius, etc.): 
find these tales by use of the indexes of available histories. 


t They secured admission to the dictatorship in 356 n.( . ; to the censorship in 
J51 H.C.; to the pra'torship in 3^7 icc. 

- Though with the opening of the consulate to the plebeians the issue of the struggle 
between the orders was virtually decided, there was something lacking to render com- 
plete the triumph of the plebeians. The assembly of the plebs was still subject to the 
control of the aristocratic Senate (sec p. 367, n. 2). By the famous Hortensian Law, 
2S7 n.c., it was emancipated from this control, and became, like the Assembly of Centuries 
(which had been freed from the power of the .Senate by the so-called Publilian Law, 
33Q H.C.), an independent sovereign legislature whose acts bound the whole people. 
This emancipation mc.asure may be compared to that which in 1911 freed the English 
House of Commons from the virtual control of the House of Lords. 
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THE CONQUEST AND UNIFICATION OF ITALY 
(367-264 B.C.) 

415. Rome Creates a New Grade of Citizens; the Case of Caere 

(353 B.C.). It will be if we l)egin the present chajjter, in which 

we shall have much to say concerning the matter of Roman citizenship, 
with an account of the creation by the city of a new grade of citizens.^ 

We have seen how, after the taking of \'eii, the Romans incorpo- 
rated with the territory of their state a great ])art of southern Ktruria 
(sect. 412). 'i'he Romanization of these lands, and the threatening 
advance of the Roman power in these regions, caused an uprising of 
several of the Etruscan cities, among them ('tere. 'I'he movement 
was quickly suppressed and tlie leaders punished. Rut the peoj-)le 
of C'xTC, because this city at the time Rome was destroyed by the 
Cauls had given an asylum to the vestal virgins and the sacred 
things of the Roman gods (sect. 413), were dealt with leniently. 
'I'heir political independence was, indeed, taken away from them, 
and their territory incorporated with the Roman state, but they 
were left in control of their own local affairs, and were given all the 
private rights of Roman citizens, but not the right to hold office or 
to vote in the assemblies at Rome.^ 

416. The Beginning of the Roman Municipal System. Now the 
Roman statesmen in determining the relations of (acre to Rome had 
done something more than to create a new class or grade of Roman 
citizens, 'Rhey had, consciously or unconsciously, created a new sys- 
tem of government. For Rome had never before, so far as we know 

^ The student should here reread .sect. 3S6. 

The class of rights conferred upon the citizens of Caere were known as “Cacritan 
rights,” 
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positively/ dealt with a conquered city in just the way that she dealt 
with Caere. When Alba i^onga (a leading city of Latium) was taken, 
in the times of the kings, the city, according to the tradition, was 
destroyed, and its inhabitants transported in a body to Rome and 
incorporated with the Roman people. When Vcii was taken, in the 
year 396 h.c. (sect. 412), the greater part of the inhabitants were 
killed or sold as slaves, and the vanquished community was thus 
wholly broken up and, as it were, wiped out of existence. 

Now Rome admittedly could not attain to greatness by following 
either of these two policies. Rut in dealing with Ca?re, she happily 
hit upon a new governmental device which enabled her to incorporate 
into her growing dominions one conquered city after another until she 
had absorbed the whole Mediterranean world. 'I'his device was what 
is known as the municipal system, for the reason that the Roman 
writers gave to a city having a status like that of Cxre the name 
municipium. 

We shall best secure a good understanding of the essential feature 
of this municipal system, if we glance at the system as it exists among 
ourselves to-day ; for our so-called municipal system, in its underlying 
principle, is an inheritance from Rome. A municipality or municipal 
town in our system of government is a city which, acting under a 
charter granted by the state in whose territory it is situated and of 
which it forms a part, elects its own magistrates, and manages, with 
more or less supervision on the part of the state, its own local affairs. 
The essential principle involved in the arrangement is local self- 
government, carried on under the superior authority of the state, 
'riie city, without its local political life having been stifled, has been 
made a vital part of a larger political organism. 

How this form of government fostered among the Italians, at one 
and the same time, local patriotism and national patriotism, love for 
one’s native city and interest and pride in the affairs of the greater 
commonwealth of which that city was only a part, is well illustrated 
by these memorable words once used by Cicero : ” Every burgher of a 

1 Some authorities maintain that Gabii, with which city Rome had treaty relations just 
at the opening of histoiy, others that 'l usculum, which was subjected in some way to 
Rome in n.c., was the most ancient of Roman muniri/itj. The question of precedence 
here raised has, however, only an antiquarian interest. 
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corporate town/’ he says, '' has, I take it, two fatherlands, that of which 
he is a native, and that of which he is a citizen. I will never deny 
allegiance to my native town, only I will never forget that Rome is my 
greater Fatherland, and that Arpinum ^ is but a portion of Rome.” 

What we have now said will convey some idea of the important 
place which the municipal system of Rome holds in the development 
of free self-government among men. 'I'his was Rome’s great, and 
almost her only, contribution to political constitutional history, and 
after her law system (sect. 565) her best gift to civilization. 

417. The Revolt of the Latin Cities ( 340-338 b . c .). I'his govern 
mental device of the munidpium was first applied by Rome, in a large 
way, to the neighboring cities of Latium. We have seen how at the 
opening of the historic period the little city-states of this region formed 
a federation known as the Latin League, of which Rome was the 
leading member (sect. 378). At the outset this association seems to 
have been somewhat like the Delian League, which after the repulse 
of the Persians from Greece Athens formed with her Ionian allies 
(sect. 231). But as time passed Rome began to play in the league 
the same role that Athens played in the Delian C'onfederacy. She 
used her position in the at first equal alliance between her and the 
Latin towns to make herself virtually their master. From allies they 
became dependents. With this position they could not be satisfied. 
They resolved that Rome should give up the sovereignty she was 
virtually exercising. Accordingly they sent an embassy to Rome, 
demanding that the association should be made one of perfect equality. 
'J'o this end the ambassadors proposed that in the future one of the 
consuls should be a Latin, and that one half of the Senate should be 
chosen from the Latin nation. Rome was to be the common father- 
land, and all were to bear the Roman name. 

These demands of the ambassadors were listened to by the Roman 
senators with amazement and indignation. ”0 Jupiter!” exclaimed 
Titus Manlius, one of the consuls, addressing the statue of the god, 
canst thou endure to behold in thy own sacred temple strangers as 
consuls and as senators ? ” * 


1 Cicero’s birthplace. 

2 De Legibtis^ ii, 2 , 5 ; as quoted by Strachan-Davidson, Cicero^ p. 6. • Livy, viii, 5 
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The demands of the Latin allies were refused, and war followed. 
After about three years hard fighting, the rebellion was subdued. 
Rome now dissolved the Latin League and resettled her relations to 
its members. 'The essence of this famous settlement was that most 
of the cities — a few, three or four, were left their independence — 
were made fnunicipia of different grades; that is to say, they were 
deprived of sovereignty and their territories were made a part of the 
Roman domain, but they were left their city constitutions and were 
allowed to live on as separate communities with local self-government 
inside the Roman state. 'I'he inhabitants of some of thc.se munici- 
palities were admitted at once to full Roman citizenship, while tho.se 
of others were allowed only a part of the rights and j^rivilegcs of 
citizens. After a period of probation these semicitizens ^ were all 
admitted to the full rights of the city. 

Rome was now fairly started on the way to greatness. She had 
laid the foundations of a state unlike anything the w’orld had seen 
before, and one capable of great expansion. " It was, in short, to the 
liberal })olicy inaugurated by the statesman of 338 that the Roman 
city-state owed its capacity to unify Italy and make it one peo})lc.” 

418. The Samnites. I’he most formidable competitors of the 
Romans for suprem.acy in Italy were the Samnites, rough and war- 
like mountaineers who held the .Apennines to the southeast of Lalium. 
I'he successive struggles between these martial races — the ancient 
writers tell of three wars — extended over a period of half a century 
(about 3.t3-2()o and in their course involved almost all the 

states of Italy. I'he Romans were final victors. The Samnites were 
forced to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, and the states and 
tribes that had formed alliance with them were chastised. Within a 
short time after the subjection of the Samnites almost all the (ireck 
cities of southern Italy, except Tarentum, had also come under the 
growing power of the imperial city. 

During the course of these wars w'ith the Samnites and their allies 
Rome had added extensive territories to her domain, and had made 

1 Known as <-/:rr <inc (citizens without .sufTrage), since they could not vote 

in the assemblies at Rome. 

- Frank, Roman /m/'crialism (1014'), p. 40. 
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her hold of these secure by means of colonies and military roads; for 
it was at this time that Rome began the construction of those remark- 
able highways that formed one of the most impressive features of her 
later empire. The first of these roads, which ran from Rome to Capua, 
was begun in the year 312 n.c. by the censor Appius Claudius, and 
was called after him the I m Appia. 

419. The War with Tarentum and Pyrrhus (282-272 B.c.). Tarcn- 
tum, a seaport of Calabria, was one of the most opulent of the cities 


Fig. 152. The Appian Way. (From a photograph) 



of Magna Graecia. Its inhabitants were luxurious in their habits, idle, 
and frivolous, entering into and breaking engagements with careless 
levity. They spent the most of their time in feasting and drinking, in 
lounging in the baths, in attending the theater, and in idle talk on 
the streets. 

The Tarentines having mistreated some Roman prisoners, the 
Roman Senate promptly sent an embassy to Tarentum to demand 
amends. In the theater, in the presence of a great assembly, one of 
the ambassadors was grossly insulted, his toga being befouled by a 
clownish fellow, amidst the approving plaudits of a giddy crowd. 
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The ambassador, raising the soiled garment, said sternly, ” Laugh 
now ; but you will weep when this toga is cleansed with blood. 
Rome at once declared war. 

The '1 arentines turned to Greece for aid. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus 
and a cousin of Alexander the Great, a restless man, who, as Plutarch 
says, ” thought life consisted in troubling others and in being trou- 
bled,” and who had an ambition to build up such an empire in the 
West as his famous kinsman had established in the East, responded 
to their entreaties, and crossed over into Italy with an army of Greek 
mercenaries and twenty war elephants. He organized and drilled the 
effeminate 'rarentines, and soon felt ready to face the Romans. 

The hostile armies met at Heraclea (280 n.c.). The battle was 
won for Pyrrhus by his war elephants, the sight of which, being 
new to the Romans, caused them to flee from the field in dismay. 
Put Pyrrhus had lost thousands of his bravest troops. As he looked 
over the battlefield he is said to have turned to his companions and 
remarked, "Another such victory and I shall be ruined”; hence 
the phrase, " A Pyrrhic victory.” 

'I’he prudence of the victorious Pyrrhus led him to send to the 
Romans proposals of peace. W'hen the Senate hesitated, its resolu- 
tion was li.ved by the ekxjucnce of the now old and blind Appius 
Claudius; "Rome,” he exclaimed, "shall never treat with a victorious 
foe.” 'Hie ambassadors were sent back to Pyrrhus with the reply 
that if he wanted peace he must first quit the soil of Italy. 

After a second victory as disastrous as his first, Pyrrhus crossed over 
into Sicily to aid the Greeks there, who were being hard pressed by 
the Ckirthaginians. At first he was everywhere successful, but finally 
fortune turned against him, and he was glad to escape from the island. 
Recrossing the straits into Italy, he once more engaged the Romans; 
but at Peneventum he suffered a disastrous defeat (275 b.c.). Leav- 
ing a suflicient force to garrison Tarentum, Pyrrhus now set sail 
for f^pirus, " leaving behind him nothing save a brilliant reputation.” 
He had scarcely embarked before Tarentum surrendered to the 
Romans (272 b.c.'). This virtually ended the stniggle for the mastery 
of Italy. Rome was soon mistress of all the peninsula south of the 
streams of the Arnus (Amo) and the Rubicon. 
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420. United Italy. We cannot make out clearly just what rights 
and powers Rome exercised over the various cities, tribes, and nations 
which she had brought under her nile.^ This much, however, is clear. 
She took away from them the right of making war, and thus put 
a stop to the bloody contentions which from time immemorial had 
raged between the tribes and cities of the peninsula. She thus gave 
Italy what, after she had laid her restraining authority upon all the 
pco}:)les of the Mediterranean lands, came to be called the Pax 
Romana (the Roman Peace). 

'Phis political union of Italy paved the way for the social and racial 
unification of the peninsuku The greatest marvel of all history is how 
Rome, embracing at first merely a handful of peasants, could have 
made so much of the ancient world like unto herself in blood, in 
speech, in custom, and in manners. That she did so, that she did 
thus Romanize a large part of the peoples of antiquity, is one of the 
most important matters in the history of the human race. Rome 
accomplished this great feat in large measure by means of her 
system of colonization, which was, in some respects, unlike that of 
any other people in ancient or in modern times. We must make 
ourselves familiar with some of the main features of this unique 
colonial system. 

421. Roman Colonies and Latin Colonies. The colonics that Rome 
established in conquered territories fall into two classes, known as 
Roman colonies and Latin colonies. Roman colonies were made up 
of emigrants, generally three hundred in number, who retained in the 
new settlement all the rights and privileges, both private and public, 
of Roman citizens, though of course some of these rights, as for in- 
stance that of voting in the public assemblies at Rome, could be exer- 
cised by the colonist only through his return to the capital. Such 
colonies were in effect permanent military camps intended to guard 
or to hold in subjection conquered territories. Usually it was some 
conquered city that was occupied by the Roman colonists, the old 
inhabitants either being expelled in whole or in part or reduced to a 


5 We refer here, not to those territories and communities {ntunicipid) that Rome had 
actually incorporated with the Roman domain, which now embraced about one third of 
the peninsula, but to those communities to which was given the name of Italian allies. 
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subject condition. The colonists in their new homes organized a 
government which was almost an exact imitation of that of Rome, 
and through their own assemblies and their own magistrates man* 
aged all their local affairs. 'I'hese colonies were, in a word, simply 
suburbs of the mother city. I'hey were in effect just so many minia- 
ture Romes — centers from which radi- 
ated Roman culture into all the regions 
round about them. 

'J'he Latin colonies were so called, 
^ not because they were founded by I.atin 
* settlers,' but because their inhabitants 
J / possessed substantially the same rights 
f' i as the towns of the old Latin League. 

/ The Latin colonist possessed some of 
/ the most valuable of the private rights 

f of Roman citizens, together with the 

1 capacity to acquire the suffrage by 

migrating to the cai)ital and taking up 
4-*”'. a permanent residence there, provided 
he left behind in the town wheiice he 
came sons to take his place. 

Fic. 15;,. (iRoi 10 OK Tosi- There is an analogy between the 
i.ipo. (Near Naples) Status of a settler in an ancient Latin 

.An old Roman tunnel, about half a colony and of a settler in a Territory 
mile in length, still in use on the ^ • '.ir, . . ^ 

Appiau Way Union. When a citizen of any 

State migrates to a Territory he loses 
his right of voting in a federal election, just as a Roman citizen in 
becoming a Latin colonist lost his right of voting in the assemblies 
at Rome, d'hen again, the resident of a d erritory has the privilege 
of changing his residence and settling in a State, thereby acquiring 
the federal suffrage, just as the inhabitant of a Latin colony could 
migrate to Rome, and thus acquire the right to vote in tlie public 
assemblies there. 

1 Roth Romans .and I.atins p.articjpated in the establishment of these earlier I.atin 
colonies, the Roman settlers giving up their Roman citizenship and assuming the 
I..atin status. 
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The Latin colonies numbered about thirty at the time of the 
Second l^unic War. 'I'hcy were scattered everywhere throughout 
Italy, and formed, in the words of the historian Mommsen, " the real 
buttress of the Roman rule.’’ I'hey were, even to a much greater 
degree than the Roman colonies, active and powerful agents in the 
dissemination of the Roman language, law, and culture, 'i'hcy were 
Rome’s chief auxiliary in her great task of making all Italy Roman. 

All these colonics were kept in close touch with the capital by 
means of splendid military roads, the construction of which, as we 
have seen, was begun during the Samnite wars (sect. 418). 

Selections from the Sources. I’la taio ii, //A’ .y J'yn/ius. law, ix, 2-11 
(the Roman defeat at C'audine Forks) ; x, 2S, 29 (the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus). Munro’s /lea/’, PP- 7 1-77 ; Davis’s J\i'(utiii;^\ (Rome), pp. 33-4 •• 

References (Modern). Mo.mmskn, vol. i, bk. ii, cliajis, v-ix. Ium:, vol. i, 
bk. iii, chai). xvni, ’’ ( ondilion of the Roman Pe<»j)le before tlie beginning of 
the Wars with (.'arthage.” IImiland, vol, i, chaps, xvi-xx. Duriiy, vol. i, 
chaps, xiv-xvii. I'ic.nK, The Pe-i'elof'ment of the Roman Constitution^ chap. v. 
Frkf.max, 'Jht Sto>y of Sietly, chap, xiii, I'yrrhus in Italy.” Pki.ham, 
Outlines of Roman JIi\ton\ bk. ii, chap. ii. SnucKHCKon, History of Rome, 
chaps, x-xv. How and Li-.ic.n, ///story of /\ome^ chaps, xni-xvi. Kkid, '/he 
J\/unieifalities of the /\oman /\mpir\% chaps, i-iii, iv (first part). 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Was the action of the Roman Senate in the 
affair of the C'audine f'orks Iionorable ? Rivy, ix, 2-11 ; How and l.cij^h, //ts- 
iory of /some,, pp. loS-iio, 2. Tales of the Pyrrhic War: Plutarch, J*yrrhus. 
3, The system employed by the Roman engineers in tunnelinf^ mountains: 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries^ pp. 61-G2. 
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EXPANSION OF ROME BEYOND THE PENINSULA 

I. 'J'lIK FIRST PUNIC WAR (264-241 B.c.) 

422. Carthage and her Empire. Foremost among the cities 
founded by the Pheenicians (sect. 94) upon the different shores of 
the? Mediterranean was Carthage, upon the northern coast of Africa. 
4'he favorable location of the colony u}X)n one of the best harbors 
of the African coast gave the city a vast and lucrative commerce. At 
the period whidi we have now reached it had grovm into an imperial 
city, covering, with its gardens and suburbs, a district twenty-three 
miles in circuit. It is said to have contained seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

By the time Rome had extended her authority over Italy, Car- 
thage held r,way, through peaceful colonization or by force of anns, 
over (he northern coast of Africa, and possessed Sardinia as well as 
the larger part of Sicily. She also collected tribute from the natives 
of C’orsica and of southern Spain. W'ith all its shores dotted with 
her colonies and fortresses and swept in eveiy direction by her war 
galleys, the western Mediterranean had become a ” Phoenician lake,” 
in which, as the Carthaginians boasted, no one dared wash his hands 
without their permission. 

'Phe government of Carthage was democratic in theory but oligar- 
chic in fact. Corresponding to the Roman consuls, two magistrates, 
called suffetes, stood at the head of the state. The senate was com- 
posed of the heads of the leading families ; its duties and powers 
were very like those of the Roman Senate. 

423. Rome and Carthage Compared. These two great republics, 
which for more than five centuries had been slowly extending their 
limits and maturing their powers upon the opposite shores of the 

382 
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Mediterranean, were now about to begin one of the most memorable 
struggles of all antiquity — a duel that was to last, with every vicis- 
situde of fortune, for over one hundred years. 

In material power and resources the two rival cities seemed well 
matched as antagonists ; yet Rome had elements of strength, hidden 
in the character of her citizens and embodied in the principles of her 
government, which Carthage did not possess. 

First, the Carthaginian territories, though of great extent, were 
widely scattered, while the Roman domains were compact and confined 
to a single and easily defended peninsula. 

Again, the subject peoples of Carthage’s empire were in race, 
language, and religion mostly alien to their Phamician conquerors, 
and so were ready, upon the first disaster to the ruling city, to fall 
away from their allegiance. On the other hand, the Latin allies and 
the Italian confederates of Rome were close kin to her, and so 
through natural impulse they for the most part — although not all 
were satisfied with their position in the state — remained loyal to her 
during even the darkest periods of her struggle with her rival. 

But the greatest contrast between the two states aj^peared in the 
principles upon which they were respectively based. Carthage was a 
despotic oligarchy. The many different races of the ('arlhaginian 
empire were held in an artificial union by force alone, for the Car- 
thaginians had none of the genius of the Romans for political organ- 
ization and state building. The Roman state, on the other hand, as 
we have learned, was the most wonderful political organism that the 
world had ever seen. It was not yet a nation, but it was rapidly 
growing into one. Every free man within its limits was either a 
citizen of Rome or was on the way to becoming a citizen. Rome 
was already the common fatherland of more than a quarter of a 
million of men. The Roman armies were, in large part, a’-mies of 
citizen soldiers, like those Athenian warriors that fought at Marathon 
and at Salamis ; the armies of Carthage were mainly armies of mer- 
cenaries like those that Xerxes led against the Greek cities. And 
then the Romans, in their long contests with the different races of 
Italy for the mastery of the peninsula, had secured such a training in 
war as perhaps no other people before them ever had. 
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As to the naval resources of the two states there existed at the 
beginning of the war no basis for a comparison. The Romans 
were destitute of anything that could be called a war navy,^ and 
were almost without experience in naval warfare; while the Cartha- 
ginians possessed the largest and the most splendidly equipped 
fleet that had ever patrolled the waters of the Mediterranean. 



I'H;. i sj. I’kow (»!• A K.'Mw Waksiiii'. (From an ancient relief) 

The representation shows the arran};cment of the tiers of oars in a two-banked ship. In 
just what way the lines of rowers in triremes and quinqueremes were arranged is unknown 


And in another respect Carthage had an immense advantage over 
Rome. She had Hannibal. Rome had some great commanders, but 
she had none like him. 

424. The Beginning of the War. Lying between Italy and the 
coast of Africa is the large island of Sicily. At the commencement 
of the First Punic War, the Carthaginians held possession of all the 
island save a strip of the eastern coast, which was under the sway of 
the Greek city of Syracuse. The Greeks and the Carthaginians had 

1 Polybius (i, 20) says that they did not have a single galley when they first crossed 
over to Sicily. He says they ferried their army across in boats borrowed from the Greek 
cities of southern Itaily. 
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carried on an almost uninterrupted struggle through two centuries for 
the control of the island, but the Romans had not yet set foot upon 
it. In the year 264 b.c., however, on a flimsy pretext of giving pro- 
tection to some friends, the Romans crossed over to the island. That 
act committed them to a career of conquest destined to continue 
till their armies had made the circuit of the Mediterranean lands. 

The Syracusans and the Carthaginians, old 
enemies and rivals though they had been, 
joined their forces against the newcomers. 

The allies were defeated in the first battle, 
and the Roman army obtained a sure foot- 
hold in the island. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
seeing that he was upon the losing side, for- 
sook the Carthaginians, formed an alliance 
with the Romans, and ever after remained 
their firm friend. 

425 . The Romans Gain their First Naval 
Victory (26OB.C.). Their experience during 
the past campaigns had shown the Romans 
that if they were to cope successfully with 
the Carthaginians, they must be able to meet 
them upon the sea as well as upon the land, 
so they determined to build a fleet. A Car- 
thaginian galley, tradition says, that had been 
wrecked upon the shores of Italy served as a 
pattern.' It is affirmed that within the short 
space of sixty days a growing forest was converted into a fleet of 
one hundred and twenty war galleys. 

The consul C. Duilius was intrusted with the command of the fleet. 
He met the Carthaginian squadron near the city and promontory of 
Mylas, on the northern coast of Sicily. Now, distrusting their ability 
to match the skill of their enemy in naval tactics, the Romans had 



Fkj. 155. The Trium- 
I’HAL Column of Dui- 
lius. (A restoration) 
The column was decorated 
with the prows of ships 
captured at Mylse 


^ The Greek and Etruscan ships were merely triremes, that is, galleys with three 
banks of oars ; while the Carthaginian ships were quinqueremes, or vessels with five 
rows of oars. The former were unable to cope with the latter, such an advantage did 
these have in their greater weight and height. 
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provided each of their vessels with a drawbridge. As soon as a 
Carthaginian ship came near enough to a Roman vessel, this 
gangway was allowed to fall upon the approaching galley ; and the 
Roman soldiers, rushing along the bridge, were soon engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with their enemies, in which species of encoun- 
ter the former were unequaled. 'J'he result was a complete victory 
for the Romans. It inspired in the more sanguine splendid visions 
of maritime command and glory. I'he Mediterranean should speedily 
become a Roman lake in which no vessel might float without the 
con.sent of Rome. 

426. Regulus and the Carthaginian Embassy, d'hc Romans now 
resolved to carry the war into Africa. At first they were successful 
in all their operations there. Finally, however, Regulus, one of the 
consuls who led the army of invasion, suffered a severe defeat and 
was made prisoner. A fleet which was sent to bear away the rem- 
nants of the shattered army was wrecked in a terrific storm off the 
coast of Sicily. A .second e.xpcdition to Africa ended in like disaster 
to the Romans, with the loss of another great fleet. For a few years 
the Romans refrained from tempting again the hostile powers of the 
sea, and Sicily became once more the battle-ground of the contend- 
ing rivals. At last, having lost a great battle (battle of Ranormus, 
251 the Carthaginians became di.spirited, and sent an embassy 

to Rome to negotiate for peace. Among the commissioners was 
Regulus, who, since his capture five years before, had been held a 
prisoner in Africa. Before leaving ('arthage he had promised to 
return if the embassy were unsuccessful. I'or the sake of his own 
release, the Carthaginians supposed he would counsel peace, or at 
least urge an exchange of prisoners. But it is related that, upon 
arrival at Rome, he counseled war instead of peace, at the same time 
revealing to the Senate the enfeebled condition of Carthage. As to 
the exchange of prisoners, he said, ” Let those who have surrendered 
when they ought to have died, die in the land which has witnessed 
their disgrace.” 

'Fhe Roman Senate, following his counsel, rejected all the pro- 
posals of the embassy ; and Regulus, in spite of the tears and en- 
treaties of his wife and friends, turned away from Rome, and set 
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out for Carthage, to meet whatever fate the Carthaginians, in their 
disappointment and anger, might plan for him. The tradition affirms 
that he was put to a cruel death. 

427. Loss of Two More Roman Fleets. After the failure of the 
Carthaginian embassy the war went on for several years by land and 
by sea with many vicissitudes. At last, on the coast of Sicily, one of 
the consuls, Claudius, met with an overwhelming defeat. Almost a 
hundred vessels of his fleet 
were lost. The disaster caused 
the greatest alarm at Rome. 

Superstition increased the fears 
of the people. It was reported 
that just before the battle, 
when the auspices were being 
taken and the sacred chickens 
would not eat, Claudius had 
given orders to have them 
thrown into the sea, irrever- 
ently remarking, ” At any rate, 
they shall drink.” Imagina- 
tion was free to depict what 
further evils the offended gods 
might inflict upon the Roman 
state. 

The gloomiest forebodings 
might have found justification 
in subsequent events. The other consul just now met with a great 
disaster. He was proceeding along the southern coast of Sicily with 
a fleet of over nine hundred war galleys and transports, when a 
severe storm arising, the squadron was beaten to pieces upon the 
rocks. Not a single ship escaped. 

428. Close of the First Punic War (241 B.c). 'I'he war had now 
lasted for fifteen years. Four Roman fleets had been destroyed, three 
of which had been sunk or broken to pieces by storms. It was several 
years before the Romans regained sufficient courage again to commit 
their fortune to the element that had been so unfriendly to them. 



Fk;. 156. Aiku'k’s liiRns. (After a 
drawing based on an ancient relief) 

The knowledge s<jught was gained by observ- 
ing the birdh’ manner of taking their lood. 
Their refusal to eat was an unlucky omen 
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A fleet of two hundred vessels was then built and equipped, entirely 
by i)rivatc subscription, and intrusted to the command of the consul 
('atulus. He met the (Jarthaginian fleet near the /Egatian Islands, 
and inflicted upon it a decisive defeat (241 n.c.). 

The (’arthaginians now sued for peace. A treaty was at length 
arranged, the terms of which required that Carthage should give up 
all claims to the island of Sicily, surrender all her prisoners, and pay 
an indemnity of lliirty-two hundred talents (about four million dollars), 
one third of which was to be paid d(nvn, and the balance in ten yearly 
payments, d'hus ended, after a continuance of twenty-four years, the 
first great struggle between C'arlhage and Rome. 

( )ne imjiortant result of the war was the crippling of the sea 
power of the Phoenician race, which from time immemorial had been 
a most jirominent factor in the history of the Mediterranean lands, 
and the giving virtually of the control of the sea into the hands 
of the Romans. 

II. ROMl-: AND CARTIIACK BETWEEN THE FIRST AND 
THE Sl'.COND PDNIC WAR (241 -218 n. c.) 

429. The First Roman Province and the Beginning of the Pro- 
vincial System (241 B.c), h'or the twenty-three years following the 
close of the first struggle between Rome and Carthage the two rivals 
straineil every ])ower and taxed every resource in preparation for a 
renewal of the contest. 

d'he Romans settled the affairs of Sicily, organizing all of it, save 
the lands in the eastern part belonging to Syracuse, as a province of 
tlie Republic.^ 'Phis was the first Roman province, but as the imperial 
city extended her conejuests, her provincial possessions increased in 
number and size until they formed at last a perfect cordon about the 
Mediterranean. Flach province was governed by a magistrate sent 
out from the capital. 'Phis officer exercised both civil and military 
authority, with power of life and death over the natives. Icach 
province also jiaid an annual tribute in kind, or a money tax, to 
Rome, something that had never been exacted of the Italian allies. 

1 The government established in 241 n.c. was temporary; it was made regular and 
permanent m 227 u. c. 
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This Roman provincial system presented a sharp contrast to that 
liberal system of federation and incorporation that formed the very 
comer stone of the Roman power in Italy, d'hcre Rome had made 
all, or substantially all, of the conquered peoples cither citizens or 
close confederates. Against the provincials she not only closed the 
gates of the city but denied to the most of them all but the mere 
name of allies. She made them virtually her subjects, and admin- 
istered their affairs not in their interest but in her own. 'I'his illiberal 
policy contributed larg(!ly, as we shall learn, to the undoing of the 
Roman Republic. 

430. Rome Acquires Sardinia and Corsica (227 B.c.). 'J'lu^ first 
acquisition by the Romans of tribute- j^aying lands beyond the penin- 
sula seems to have created in them an insatiable ambition for foreign 
conquests, 'fhey soon found a jiretext for seizing the island of 
Sardinia, the most ancient, and, alter Sicily, the most jirized of the 
possessions of the (Carthaginians. 'J'his island in connection with 
Corsica, which was also seized, was formed into a Roman jirovince 
(227 p>.c.). With her hands upon these islands, the authority of Rome 
in the Western or 'Tuscan Sea was supreme.^ 

431. War with the Gauls; Roman Authority Extended to the 
Alps. In the north, during this same period, Roman authority was 
extended from the Apennines and the Rubicon to the foot of the 
Aljis. Alarmed at the advance of the Romans, who were pushing 
northward their great military road called the T’laminian Way, (lallic 
tribes on both sides the Alps gathered for an assault u[)on Rome. 
Intelligence of this movement among the northern tribes threw all 
Italy into a fever of excitement. At Rome the terror was great ; for 
not yet had died out of nicmorv what the city had once suffered 
at the hands of the ancestors of these same barbarians fsect. 413). 
An ancient prediction, found in the Sibylline Rooks, declared that a 

1 In a more way the Kf*mans exten<lc(l their infliKMice over tlie seas that 

wash the eastern shores of Italv. for .i lon;^ time the Adriatic and Ionian waters had 
been infested with Illyrian pirates. These buccaneers troublcfl not only the tow'ns along 
the snores of fireece but were even so bold as to make descents upon the Italian coasts. 
I’he Roman fleet ch.ased these corsairs from the .Adriatic, and captured several of their 
strongholds. Rome now' assumed a sort of protectorate over the f’lreek cities of the 
Adriatic coast. This was her first step in the path that was to lead her to absolute 
supremacy in Greece and throughout ail the East. 
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portion of Roman territory must needs be occupied by Gauls. Hop- 
ing sufficiently to fulfill the prophecy and satisfy fate, the Roman 
Senate caused two Gauls to be buried alive in one of the public 
squares of the capital. 

Meanwhile the barbarians had advanced into Etruria, ravaging the 
country as they moved southward. There they were surrounded by 
the Roman armies and almost annihilated (225 b.c.). The Romans, 
taking advantage of this victory, pushed on into the plains of the Po, 
captured the city now known as Milan, and extended their authority 
to the foothills of the Alps. To guard the new territory two Latin 
colonies, Placentia and ('remona, were established upon the opposite 
banks of the Po. The (iauls, thus reduced to subjection, were of 
course restless and resentful, and were very ready to embrace the 
cause of Hannibal when, a few years after this, he descended from 
the Alps and appeared among them as a deliverer. 

432. Carthage in the Truceless War (241-237 b.c.). Scarcely had 
])eace been concluded wath Rome at the end of the First Punic War, 
before ("arthage was plunged into a still deadlier struggle, which for 
a time threatened her very existence. Her mercenary troops, upon 
their return from Sicily, revolted on account of being unpaid. Their 
appeal to the native tribes of Africa was answered by a general 
uprising throughout the dependencies of Carthage. The extent of 
the revolt shows how hated was the iiile of the great capital over 
her subject states. 'Phe war was unspeakably bitter and cruel. It is 
known in history as '' the Truceless War.” Put the genius of the 
great Carthaginian general Hamilcar Barca at last tHumphed, and 
the authority of Carthage was everywhere restored. 

433. The Carthaginians in Spain. After the disastrous ending of 
the i'irst I’unic War, the Carthaginians sought to repair their losses 
by new conquests in Spain. Hamilcar Barca was sent over into that 
country, and for nine years he devoted his commanding genius to 
organizing the different Iberian tribes into a compact state, and to 
developing the rich gold and silver mines of the southern part of the 
peninsula. He fell in battle 228 n.c. 

As a rule, genius is not transmitted ; but in the Barcine family the 
rule was broken, and the rare genius of Hamilcar reappeared in his 
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sons, whom he himself, it is said, was fond of calling the ” lion’s 
brood.” As Hannibal, the eldest, was only nineteen at the time of 
his father’s death, and thus too young to assume command, Harnil- 
car was succeeded by his .son-in-law, Hasdrubal. 

434. Hannibal’s Vow ; he Attacks Saguntum. Upon the death of 
Hasdrubal, which occurred 221 B.c., Hannibal, now twenty-six years 
of age, was by the unanimous voice of the army called to be its leader. 
When a child of nine years he had been led by his father to the altar, 
and there, with his hands upon the sacrifice, the little boy had sworn 
eternal hatred to the Roman race. He was driven on to liis gigantic 
undertakings and to his hard fate not 
only by the restless fires of his warlike 
genius but, as he himself declared, by 
the sacred obligations of a vow that 
could not be broken. 

In two years Hannibal extended the 
Uarthaginian power to the Ebro. Sagun- 
tum, a native city upon the east coast of 
Spain, alone remained unsubdued. 'I'he 
Romans, who were jealously watching 
affairs in the peninsula, had entered into 
an alliance with this city, and taken it, 
with some Greek cities at the foot of the 
I’yrenccs, under their protection. Han- 
nibal laid siege to the place in the spring of 219 h.c. The Roman 
Senate sent messengers to him forbidding him to make war upon a 
city that was an ally of the Roman people ; but Hannibal, disregard- 
ing their remonstrances, continued the siege, and after an investment 
of eight months gained pos.session of the town. 

The Romans now sent commissioners to Carthage to demand of 
the senate that they give up Hannibal to them, and by so doing 
repudiate the act of their general, d'he Carthaginians hesitated. 
Then Quintus Fabius, chief of the embassy, gathering up his toga, 
said : ” I carry here peace and war ; choose, men of Carthage, which 
ye will have.” ” Give us whichever ye will,” was the reply. ” War, 
then,” said Fabius, dropping his toga. 
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III. THE SECOND PUNIC WAR (218-201 n.c.) 

435. Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. Phc Carthaginian empire 
was now all astir with preparations for the mighty struggle. Hannibal 
was the life and soul of every movement. His bold plan was to cross 
the Pyrenees and the Al{)s and descend upon Rome from the north. 
1 ‘Aiiy in the s{)ring of 2 r 8 u.c., he set out from New Carthage with 
an army numbering about one hundred thou.sand men and including 
thirty-seven war elephants. Traversing northern Spain and crossing 



the Pyrenees and the Rhone, he reached the foothills of the Alps, 
probably under the pass known to-day as the Little St. Bernard. 
The season was already far advanced, — it was October, — and snow 
was falling upon the higher portions of the trail, so that the passage 
of the mountains was accomplished only after severe toil and losses. 
.•\t length the thinned columns, numbering less than thirty thousand 
men, issued frv)m the defiles of the foothills upon the plains of 
the Po. 'Phis was the pitiable force with which Hannibal proposed 
to attack the Roman state — a state that at this time had on its 
lew lists over seven hundred thousand foot soldiers and seventy 
thousand horse. 
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436. Fabius ’’the Delayer.” In three successive battles in northern 
Italy and Etruria/ the Romans suffered disastrous defeat, and two 
|:^reat Roman armies were almost annihilated. "J’he way to Rome was 
now open. Believing that Hannibal would march directly upon the 
caj)ital, the Senate caused the bridges tliat sj)anned the 'Tiber to be 
destroyed, and appointed Eabius Maximus dictator. But Hannibal 
did not deem it wise to throw his troops against the walls of Rome. 
C’rossing the Apennines, he pressed eastward to the Adriatic, and 
then marched southward into Aj)ulia. The fate of Rome was in the 
liands of Fabius. Should he risk a battle and lose it, everything 
would be lost. He determined to adoj)t a more prudent j^oliey — to 
follow and annoy with his small force the ( 'arthaginian army, but to 
refuse all proffers of battle. 'Thus time would be gained for raising 
a new army and perfecting measures for the public defense. 

In every possible way Hannibal endeavored to draw his enemy 
into an engagement. He ravaged the fields far and wide and fired 
the homesteads of the Italians, in order to force Jhibius to fight in 
their defense. 'The soldiers of the dictator bc'gim to murmur. 'They 
called him Cunctator, "the Delayer.” But nothing moved him from 
the steadv pursuit of the policy which he clearly saw was the only 
prudent one to follow. 

437. The Battle of Cannae (216B. c.). 'j'he time gained by Tabius 
had enabled the Romans to raise and discipline an army that might 
ho[)e to engage successfully the ( 'arthaginian forces. Ifarly in the 
summer of the year 216 icc. these new levies, numbering eighty 
thousand men, under the command of the recently chosen consuls 
Paulus and Varro, confronted the? army of Hannibal, amounting to 
not more than half that number, at ('annm, on the banks C)f the 
Aiifidus, in Apulia. It was the largest army Rome had ever gathered 
on any battlefield. 'Phrough the .skillful maneuvers of llannihal, the 
Romans were completely surrounded and huddled together in a help- 
less mass; then they were cut down by the Numidian cavalry. I'rom 
fort) to seventy thousand are said to have been slain a few thousand 

1 Battles of the Ticinus and the Trebia ("218 n.c.),and Lake 'I'rasimenus (217 n c.). 

2 Bolybius (iii, 117) place.s the killed at 70,000 and the prisoners at 10,000; Livy 
(xxii, 49) puts the number of the slain at 42,700. 
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were taken prisoners ; only a handful escaped. The slaughter was 
so great that, according to Livy, when Mago, a brother of Hannibal, 
carried the news of the victory to Carthage, he, in confirmation of 
the intelligence, poured out on the floor of the senate house nearly a 
peck of gold rings taken from the fingers of Roman knights. 

438. Events after the Battle of Cannae. The awful news flew to 
Rome. Consternation and despair seized the people. The city would 
have been emptied of its population had not the Senate ordered the 
gates to be closed. Never did that body display greater calmness, 
wisdom, and resolution. Little by little the panic was allayed. Meas- 
ures were concerted for the defense of the capital, as it was expected 
that Hannibal would immediately march upon the city. Swift horse- 
men wore sent out along the Appian Way to gather information of 
the conqueror’s movements, and to learn, as Livy pathetically ex- 
presses it, " whether the immortal gods, out of pity to the empire, 
had left any remnant of the Roman name.” 

Rut Hannibal did not deem it prudent to fight the Romans behind 
their walls. He even sent an embassy to Rome to offer terms of 
peace. 'I'he Senate would not even permit the ambassadors to enter 
the gates, displaying in this what Polybius calls ” the noble peculi- 
arity,” inlierited from their ancestors, of constancy, unyielding firm- 
ness, and haughtiness in the face of defeat. Hardly less disappointed 
was Hannibal in the temper of the Roman confederates. All the 
allies of the Latin name adhered to Rome through all these trying 
times with unshaken loyalty. Some tribes in the south of Italy, how- 
ever, now went over to the Carthaginians, ("apua also seceded from 
Rome and entered into an alliance with Hannibal, who quartered his 
army for the winter following the battle of Cannm in the luxurious 
city.^ A little later Syracuse also was lost to Rome. 

439. The Fall of Syracuse (212 b.c.) and of Capua (211 B.C.). While 
Hannibal was resting in Capua and awaiting reenforcements, Rome 
was busy raising and equipping new levies to take the place of the 


1 Hannibal’s soldiers, it is .said (I-ivy, xxiii, iS), passing the winter in a round of 
feasting, diinking, and indulgences of every’ kind, were fatally enervated both in body 
and mind by the influences of the Sybarite capital ; whence the phrase " Capuan ease,” 
meaning indolent sclf-indulgencc which impairs one's physical and moral powers. 
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legions lost at CanncE. The first task to be undertaken was the 
chastisement of Syracuse for its desertion of the Roman alliance. 
The distinguished general, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, called '' the 
Sword of Rome,” was intrusted with this commission. In the year 
214 R.c. he laid siege to the city, h'or three years it held out against 
the Roman forces. It is said that Archimedes, the great mathematiciifn 
(sect. 365), rendered valuable aid to the besieged with curious and 
powerful engines contrived by his geniu.s. But the city fell at last 
and was given over to sack and pillage. Innumerable pictures were 
carried to Rome there to adorn the city and the homes of the rich. 

Capua must next be punished for opening its gates and extending 
its hospitalities to the enemies of Rome. A line of circumvallation 
was drawn about the city, and two Roman armies held it in close 
siege. Hannibal endeavored to create a diversion in favor of his 
allies by making a dash on Rome, — legend says that he rang a 
defiant lance against one of lh(‘ city gates, — but he failed to draw 
the legions from before Capua. The city soon fell, and paid the 
penalty that Rome never failed to inflict upon an unfaithful ally. 
'I’he chief men of the place were put to death and a large part of 
the inhabitants .sold as slaves (211 r.c.). 

440. Hasdrubal Attempts to Carry Aid to his Brother; Battle of 
the Metauiiis (207 b . c .). I luring all the years Hannibal was waging 
war in Italy, his brother Hasdrubal was cariyung on a desperate 
struggle with the Roman armies in Spain. At length he determined 
to leave the conduct of the war in that country to others and go to 
the relief of his brother, who was sadly in need of aid. He followed 
the same route that had been taken by Hannibal, and in the year 
207 R.c:. descended from the Alps upon the plains of northern Italy. 
Thence he advanced southward, while Hannibal moved northward 
from Bruttium to join him. Rome made a supreme effort to prevent 
the junction of the armies of the two brothers. At the river Metaurus 
Hasdrubal’s march was blocked by a large Roman army. Here his 
forces were cut to pieces, and he him.self was slain (207 r.c.). His 
head was severed from his body and sent to Hannibal. Upon recog- 
nizing the features of his brother, Hannibal, it is said, exclaimed sadly, 
” Carthage, I read thy fate.” 
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441. The Romans Carry the War into Africa; Battle of Zama 
(202 B. c.). Hannibal now drew back into the rocky peninsula of Brut- 
tiurn. I'hcre he faced the Romans like a lion at bay. No one dared 
attack him. Jt was resolved to carry the war into Africa, in hopes 
that the ( 'arthaginians would be forced to call their great commander 
oflt of Italy to the defense of Carthage. Publius C'ornelius Scipio led 
the army of invasion. He had not been long in Africa before the 
Carthaginian senate sent for Hannibal. At Zama, not far from Car- 
thage, the hostile armies 
met. Hannibal here suf- 
fered his first and fast 
defeat (202 n. c.). 

442. The Close of the 
War (201 B.C.). Car- 
thage was now coin- 
]:)lctely e.xhausted, and 
sued for peace. 'J'he 
terms of the treaty were 
much severer than those 
imposed ut)on the city 
at the end of the First 
Punic War. She was 
required to give up all 
claims to Spain and the 
islands of the Mediterra- 
nean ; to surrender her 
war elephants, and all her ships of war save ten galleys ; to pay an 
indemnity of four thousand talents (about five million dollars) at 
once, and tw'o hundred talents annually for fifty years; and not, 
under any circumstances, to make war upon an ally of Rome. Five 
hundred of the costly Phoenician war galleys were towed out of the 
harbor of Carthage and burned in full sight of the citizens.^ 

1 Some time after the close of the Second Punic War, the Romans, persuading them- 
selves that Hannibal was preparing Cartilage for another war, demanded his surrender 
by the Carthaginians. He fled to Syrm, and thence to Asia Minor, where, to avoid 
capture, he committed suicide by means of poison (183 b.c.). 
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Such was the end of the Hannibalic War, as it was called by the 
Romans. Scipio was accorded a grand triumph at Rome and in 
honor of his achievements given the surname Afriainiis. 

443. Effects of the War on Italy. Italy never entirely recovered 
from the effects of the Hannibalic War. Three hundred thousand 
Roman citizens arc said to have been slain in battle, and four hun- 
dred towns and hamlets were virtually swept out of existence. Agri- 
culture in some districts was almost ruined. The peasantry had been 
torn from the soil and driven within the walled towns, d'he slave class 
had increased, and the estates of the great landowners had constantly 
grown in size, and absorbed the little holdings of the ruined jxMsants. 
In thus destroying the Italian peasantry, Hannibars invasion and long 
occupancy of the peninsula did much to aggravate those economic 
evils which even before this time were at work undermining the 
earlier sound life of the Romans and tilling Italy with a numerous 
and dangerous class of homeless and discontented men. 


IV. F.VKNTS BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THE THIRD 
PUNIC WAR (201-146 li.c.) 

444. Introductory, d'he terms imposed upon C'arthage at the end 
of the Second Punic War left Rome mistress of the western Mediter- 
ranean. During the eventful half century that elapsed between the 
close of that struggle and the breaking out of the I'hird Punic War, 
her authority became supreme also in the eastern Mediterranean. 
In an earlier chapter in which we narrated the fortunes of the most 
important states into which the great empire of Alexander was 
bnjken at his death, we followed their several histories until, one 
after another, they fell beneath the arms of Rome, and were absorbed 
into her growing dominions (Chapter XXVI). We shall therefore in 
this place speak of these states only in the briefest manner, merely 
indicating the connection of their affairs with the series of events 
which mark the advance of Rome to universal empire. Our main 
interest in these events will be in observing how Rome became 
ever more and more involved in the affairs of the East, and in 
noting the growing enthusiasm of the Romans for things Hellenic. 
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445. The Second Macedonian War^ (200-197 b.c.) ; ’’the Restora- 
tion of Greek Freedom.” Rome came first into hostile relations with 
Macedonia. JJuring the Second Punic War Philip V of that kingdom 
had entered into an alliance with Hannibal. He was now troubling 
the Greek cities. 'I'hey a[)])ealed to Rome, whose prestige was now 
great, for protection. Rome, moved both by fear of what Philip 
might do and by a genuine admiration for the great past of Greece, 
listened favorably to the appeal. Such was the prelude to what is 
known as the Second Macedonian War. 

In the third year of the war an army under Flamininus was sent 
into Greece, and on the plains of ('ynoscephala% in 'I'hessaly, the 
supple Roman legion demonstrated its superiority over the rigid 
Macedonian phalanx by subjecting Philip to a most disastrous defeat 
(i()7 U.C.). 'I'he king was forced to give up all his conquests, and all 
the Greek cities that he had been holding in subjection were declared 
free. 'Phe edict of emancipation was read by a herald to the Greeks 
assembled at (k)rinth for the celebration of the Isthmian games. It 
ran thus : ” 'Phe Roman people and Senate and Flamininus their 
general . . . order that Greece shall be free from foreign garrisons, 
shall not be subject to tribute, and shall live under her own customs 
and laws.” 

'Phe decree was received with the greatest enthusiasm and rejoicing. 
” A shout was raised,” savs Plutarch, ” that was heard as far as the 
sea coast.” P'lamininus was hailed as the ” Restorer of Greek Lib- 
erties.” But unfortunately the Greeks had lost all capacity for free- 
dom and self-government, and the anarchy into which their affairs 
s(.K)n fell afforded the Romans a valid e.xcuse for extending their rule 
over all Greece. 

446. War against Antiochus the Great of Syria (192-189 B.C.). 

Antiochus the Great of .Syria had at this time not only made impor- 
tant conquests in Asia Minor but had even carried his arms into 
Europe. He was at this moment in Greece. The object of his pres- 
ence in these regions, he declared, was to give liberty to the Greek 
cities. But the Greeks, as Plutarch remarks, were at this particular 

1 The First Macedonian War (215-206 b.c.) took place during the Second Punic 
War and was an episode of that struggle. 
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time in no need of a liberator, since they had just been delivered 
from the Macedonians by the Romans. 

Just as soon as intelligence was carried to Italy that the Syrian 
king was in Greece, at the head of an army, the legions of the 
Republic were set in motion. Some reverses caused Antiochus to 
retreat in haste across the sea to Asia, whither he was followed by 
the Romans. At Magnesia, Antiochus was overthrown, and much 
of Asia Minor fell into the hands of the Romans. Not yet pre- 
pared to maintain provinces so remote from the Tiber, the Senate 
conferred a great part of the new territory upon their friend and 
ally, Kumcnes, king of Rergamum (sect. 306). 

447. The Third Macedonian War (171-I68 B.c.). And now Mace- 
donia, under the leadership of Terscus, son of Philip V, was again 
in war with Rome. On the memorable held of Rydna (168 h.c.) the 
Roman consul, yl’"milius Raulus, crushed the Macedonian power for- 
ever. The country was broken up into four stales, and a little later 
these were organized as a Roman province, d'he great role which 
Macedonia, as an independent state, had played in history was ended. 

Rut the battle of Rydna constitutes a great landmark not merc'ly 
in the history of Macedonia: it forms a landmark in universal history 
as well. It was one of the decisive battles fought by the Romans in 
their struggle for the dominion of the world. 'J'he last great power 
in the East was here broken.' d'he Roman Senalc was henceforth 
recognized by the whole civilized world as the source and fountain of 
supreme political wisdom and authority. We have yet to record many 
campaigns of the Roman legions ; but these, if we except the cam- 
paigns against the Rontic king Mithradates the (ireat, were efforts 
to suppress revolt among dependent or semivassal states, or were 
expeditions aimed at barbarian tribes that skirted the Roman 
dominions. 

448. The Achaean War and the Destruction of Corinth (i46 b.c). 

During the third war between Rome and Macedonia, a party in 
tlie cities of the Achaean League had shown themselves lukewarm 
in their friendship for Rome. Con.sequently, after the battle of Rydna, 

1 Mithradates the Cireat had not yet appeared to dispute with Rome the sovereignty 
of the Orient (sect. 468). 
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the Romans collected a thousand prominent citizens of these federated 
cities and transported them to Italy, where they were to stand trial 
for alle|^a*d unfriendliness towards Rome. They were never tried, 
howevc‘1', but for seventeen years were held as hostages for the good 
conduct of their countrymen at home. Among these exiles was the 
celebrated historian Polvbius (sect. 353), who wrote an account of 
all lh(‘se events which we are now narrating and which mark the 
advanc'e of Rome to (he sovereignty of the w’orld. 

At the end of the ])eriod named, the Roman Senate, in an indul- 
gent mood, gave the survivors permission to return home*. I'hcy 
w'ent bac k burning with a sense of wrong, and their })resence in the 
home cities doubtless added to tbe intensity of the ill feeling that 
had been growing against Rome. 'The [)eople of Corinth particailarly 
disj)layed the most unreasonable and vehement hostility toward the 
Romans. 'There could be but one issue of this foolish conduct, and 
that was war w'ith Rome. 

'This ('ame in the year 147 u.c. C'orinth was soon in the hands of 
the Romans. The men w'cre killc-d, and the women and children .sold 
into slavcM'y. Much of the booty was sold on the S])ot at public 
auction. Numerous works of art - — invaluable statues and paintings, 
with whic h tiie city was crow'ded — were laid aside to be transported 
to Rome, but a large part of the rich art trcxisuies of the city must 
have* bc'cn destroyed by the* rude and unappreciative soldiers. I’olybius, 
who was an eyewitness of the sack of the city, himself saw groups 
of soldiers using priceless paintings as boards on which to play their 
games of dice. 

The despoiled city, in obedience to the command of the Roman 
Senate, was gi\’en uj) to the llames, its waills wctc levc'lc'd, and the 
very ground on which the city had stood was accursed. 'Thus fell 
the brilliant city of C'orinth, the "last precious ornament of the 
(Grecian land once so rich in cities.”^ 

449. The General Effect upon Rome of her Conquest of the East. 
In entering Clrccce the Romans had entered the homeland of (Ireek 
culture, with which they had first come in close contact in Magna 

1 At a Liter period. (Greece, under the name of AchcFu^ was reduced to the status of 
a province and joined to Macedonia. 
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Gra:;cia. This culture was in many respects vastly superior to their 
own, and for this reason it exerted a profound influence upcjii life 
and thought at Rome. Many among the Romans seem to have con- 
ceived a sudden contempt for everything Roman, as something pro- 
vincial and old-fashioned, and as suddenly to have become infatuated 
with everything Greek. Greek maniK*rs and customs, (ireek modes 
of education, and Greek literature and philosophy became the fashion 
at Rome, so that Roman society seemed in a fair way of becoming 
Ilellenized. And to a certain degree this did take place; (irc‘ece 
captive led enthralled her captor. So many and so important were 
the elements of Greek culture which in the process of time were 
taken up and absorbed Iw the Romans that there ceased to be such 
a thing in the world as a pure Latin civilization. W’e recognize this 
intimate blending of the cultures of the two great ])eoj)les of classical 
anticjuity when we speak of the civilization of the later Roman h'.mjdre 
as being Grmco-Roman. 

Rut along with the many heljTul elements of culture which the 
Romans received from the luist, they received also many germs of 
great social and moral evils. Life in (Greece and in the; OricMit had 
become degenerate and corrupt. Cdose communication with this 
society, in union with other influences which we shall notice later, cor- 
riit)ted life at Rome. '' do learn Greek is to learn knavery ” became 
a proverb. I'he simplicity and frugality of the earlier times were 
replaced by oriental extravagance, luxuiy, and dissoluteness. JOvi- 
dences of this decline in the moral life of the Romans, the presage 
of the downfall of the Republic, will multiply as we advance in the 
history of the years following the destruction of (k)rinth. 

450. Cato the Censor. One of the most noted of the Romans of 
this time w-as IMarcus Porcius (kito (surnamed the ('ensor), 232 
147 15 . c. His active life covered the whole of the long pe.’f)d — the 
chief events of which we have just been narrating — which makes up 
the interval betw'ecn the Second and the d'hird Punic V\'ar. Indeed, 
( ,ito as a young man fought in the Ilannibalic War, and as an old 
counselor did more than any other person to bring on the third war, 
which resulted in the de.struction of Garthagc. His life is a mirror 
in which is reflected the life cjf three generations at Rome. 
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Cato was born the son of a peasant at Tusculum, in Latium. 
From his father he received as an inheritance a scanty farm in the 
Sabine country. Near by were the cottage and farm of the celebrated 
Roman commander Manias Curius Dentatus, one of the popular 
heroes of the Samnite wars, of whom tradition related that, when 
the Samnites on one occasion sought to bribe him, they found him 
cooking turnips, and wanting nothing that they could give him. This 
worthy old Roman, Cato took as his model. 

As we have seen, at just this time Greek ideas and customs were 
being introduced at Rome, (kito set his face like a flint against all 
these innovations. He did everything in his power to cast discredit 
and contempt upon everything Greek. He visited Athens and made 
a speech to the people ; but instead of addre.ssing the Athenians in 
their own language, which he could speak well enough, he talked to 
them in Latin, simply in order, Plutarch says, to rebuke those of liis 
countrymen who affected to regard the Greek language as better 
than the Roman. He told the Romans that Greek education and 
Greek literature and philosophy would bring their country to ruin. 
He wished to see all the Greek teachers of philosophy sent back 
home. He refused to allow his little son to be taught by a Greek 
slave, as was coming to be the custom in the leading Roman families, 
but he himself attended carefully to the education of the boy. 

One of the most unattractive, and, indeed, to us, repellent, sides of 
Cato’s character is revealed in his treatment of his slaves. He looked 
upon them precisely as so much live stock, raising them and dis- 
posing of them just as though they were cattle. When a slave became 
old or worn out he sold him, and recommended such a course to 
others on the ground of its economy. 

But notwithstanding all of Cato’s faults and shortcomings his char- 
acter was, according to Roman ideals, noble and admirable, and his 
life and services, especially those which he rendered the state as 
censor, were approved and appreciated by his fellow-citizens, who set 
up in his honor a statue with this inscription : ” This statue was 
erected to Cato because when censor, finding the state of Rome cor- 
rupt and degenerate, he, by introducing wise regulations and virtuous 
discipline, restored it.” 
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V. THE THIRD PUNIC WAR (149-146 r.c.) 

451. ” Carthage should be Destroyed.** The same year that Rome 
destroyed Corinth she also blotted from the face of the earth her 
great rival Carthage. It will be recalled that one of the conditions 
imposed upon the city at the close of the Second Punic War was 
that she should under no circumstances engage in war with an ally 
of Rome (sect. 442). Taking advantage of the helpless condition of 
Carthage, Masinissa, king of Numidia and an ally of Rome, began to 
make depredations upon her territories. Carthage appealed to Rome 
for protection. The envoys sent to Africa by the Senate to settle 
the dispute, unfairly adjudged every point in favor of the robber 
Masinissa. 

Chief of one of the embassies sent out was Marcus Cato the 
Censor. When he .saw the prosperity of Carthage — her immense 
trade, which crowded her harbor with ships, and the country for 
miles back of the city a beautiful landscape of gardens and villas 
— he was amazed at the growing power and wealth of the city, and 
returned home convinced that the safety of Rome demanded the 
destruction of her rival. All of his addrc.s.scs after this — no matter 
on what subject — he is said invariably to have closed with the decla- 
ration, " Moreover, (kirthage should be destroyed.” Better advice was 
given by Publius Scipio, who, it is said, in opposition to Cato, ended all 
his speeches with the words, ” Moreover, Carthage .should be let alone.” 

452. Roman Perfidy. A pretext for destroying the city was not 
long wanting. In 150 k.c. the Carthaginians, when Masinis.sa made 
another attack upon their territory, instead of calling upon Rome, 
from which source experience had taught them they could hope for 
neither aid nor justice, gathered an army with the resolution of 
defending themselves. Their forces, however, were defeated by the 
Numidians and sent beneath the yoke. 

In entering upon this , war Carthage had broken the conditions 
of the last treaty. The Carthaginian senate, in great anxiety, now 
sent an embassy to Italy to offer any reparation the Romans might 
demand. They were told that if they would give three hundred hos- 
tages, children of the noblest Carthaginian families, the independence 
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of their city should he respected. 'Phey eagerly complied with this 
demand. Put no socaier were these hexstages in the hands of the 
Romans than the consular armies, thus secured against attack, crossed 
from Sic ily into Africa, and disembarked at Utica, only ten miles from 
(kirthage. 

'i'he ( Carthaginians were now commanded to give up all their arms. 
Still ho[)ing to win their enemy to c'lemency, they complied with this 
demand also. 'I'hen the c'onsuls made known the final decree of the 
Roman Senate — "'That ('arthage must he destrewed, hut that the 
inhabitants might build a new city, provided it were located ten miles 
from the c'oast.” 

When this rc'solution of the Senate was announced to the Cartha- 
ginians and thc'v realized the baseness and perfidy of their enemy, 
a cry of indignation and despair burst from the* betrayed city. 

453. The Carthaginians Prepare to Defend their City. It uas 
resolved to resist to the bitter c‘nd the cxc'cution of the ci'uel decree. 
The gates of the* city wei'e closc'd. Men, women, and children set 
to work and labored day and night manufacturing arms, d'he entire 
city was c'onverted into one givat workshop. Statues, vases, the uten- 
sils of the home, and the sacic-d vessels of the temjiles were melted 
down for weapons. Material was torn from the buildings of the city 
for the eonstruction of military c^ngines. d'he women cut off their 
hair and hraidcxl it into strings for the catapults. Py such labor 
and thr'ough such sacrifices the city was soon ])ut in a state to 
withstand a siege. 

When the Romans advanced to take possession of the place, they 
were astonishcxl to find the people they had just now so treacherously 
disarmed, with weapons in their Iiands, manning the walls of their 
capital and leadv to bid them defiance. 

454. The Destruction of Carthage (l46B.c.). For four years the 
city held out against the Roman arrny. At length the consul Scipio 
cErnilianus ^ succeeded in taking it by storm. When resistance ceased 
only fifty thousand men, women, and children, out of a population of 
several hundred thousand, remained to be made prisoners. The city 


1 rublius Cornolivis Scipio .Kmilianus, grandson by adoption of Scipio Africanus, the 
conqueror of Hannibal. After his conquest of Carthage he was known as Africanus ^finor. 
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was set on fire, and for seventeen days the space within the walls 
was a sea of flames. Every trace of building which fire could not 
destroy was leveled, a plough was driven over the site, and a dreadful 
curse invoked upon any one who should dare attempt to rebuild 
the city. 

Such was the hard fate of Carthage. Polybius,' who was an cnc- 
witness of the destruction of the city, records that Scipio, as he 
gazed upon the smoldering ruins, seemed to read in them the fate 
of Rome, and, bursting into tears, sadly repeated the lint's of Homer: 

The (lay shall he when holy Troy shall fall 
And Priam, loid of spears, and 1‘riam’s folk.- 

The Carthaginian territory in Africa was made into a Roman prov- 
ince, with Utica as the leading city; and by means of traders and 
settlers Roman civilization was spread rapidly throughout the regions 
that lie between the ranges of the y\tlas and the sea. 

455. The Significance of Rome’s Triumph over Carthage. 'Phe 
triumph of Rome over (/arthage may jicrhaps rightly be given as 
prominent a place in history as the triumjdi, more than three cen- 
turies before, of Greece over Persia. In each case ]*>uropc was saved 
fi’om the threatened danger of becoming a mere dt'pendency or 
extension of Asia. 

d'he Semitic C'arthaginians had not the political aptitude and moral 
energy that characterized the Italians and the other Aryan peojdes 
of Kurof)c. 'I'heir civilization w'as as lacking as the J’ersian in ele- 
ments of growth and cx})ansion. Had this civilization been sj')read 
by conquest throughout P'uropc, the germs of j)olitical, literary, artistic, 
and religious life among the Aryans (^f the continent might have been 
smothered, and their histoiy have been rendered as barren in political 
and intellectual interests as the later history of the races of lire Orient. 

It is these considerations which justify the giving of the battle 
of the Metaurus, which marks the real turning point in the long 
struggle between Rome and Carthage, a place along with the battle 
of Marathon in the short li.st of the really decisive battles of the 

1 It was usual for great Romans to have in their train a Greek philosopher or scholar 
as a companion. 2 Jhad, vi, 448. 
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world — battles which, determining the trend of great currents of 
history, have seemingly decided the fate of races, of continents, and 
of civilizations. 

456. The Capture and Destruction of Numantia (i 33 B.C.). It is fit- 
ting that the same chapter which narrates the blotting out of Corinth 
in O recce and of (.'arthage in Africa should tell also the story of the 
destruction, at the hands of the Romans, of Numantia in Spain. 

d'hc Romans had expelled the Carthaginians from the peninsula, 
but the warlike native tribes — the Celtibcrians and Lusitanians — 
of the North and the West were ready to dispute stubbornly with 
the newcomers the possession of the soil, 'i'he war gathered about 
Numantia, the siege of which was brought to a close by Scipio /l'!mi- 
lianus, the conqueror of C'arthage. Refore the surrender of the place, 
almost all the inhabitants had met death either in defense of the walls 
or by deliberate suicide, d'he miserable remnant which the ravages 
of battle, famine, pestilence, and despair had left alive were sold into 
slavery, and the city was leveled to the ground (133 n.c.). 

'I'hough ever since the Second Punic War Spain had been regarded 
as forming a ])art of the Roman dominions, yet now for the first 
time it really became a Roman possession. Roman merchants and 
settlers crowded into the country. As a result of this great intlux of 
Italians, the laws, the manners, the customs, and the language of the 
conquerors were introduced everywhere, so that the peninsula became 
in time thoroughly Romanized, 'i'hus was laid the basis of two 
of the Romance nations of modern times — the Spanish and the 
Portuguese. 

Selections from the Sources. roi.Yiuus, i, 10-63 (f^** account of the 
First Tunic War) ; xxxviii, 3-11 (the cause of the fall of (Ireece) ; xxxix, 3-5 
(the fall of ('arthaj;e ; it should be remembered that Polybius here writes as 
an eye-witness of the scenes that he describes). rLUTARcu, Fabtus Maximus 
and Cato. Munro, .S'e;7r.v' /»<»<>/’, pp. 78-100; Pavis’s Fcadntgs (Rome), 

pp. 53-84. 

Secondary Works. Mommskn, vol. ii, bk. iii, chaps, i-xiv. Ilt iTLWD, vol. i, 
chaps, xxi-xxvi; vol. ii, chap.s. xxvii-xxxiv, Telh.am, Outlines of Roman 
}!i^ton\ bk. iii, chaps, i-iii. Ht>w and Leigh, Hi dory of Rome, chaps, xvii- 
XXX. S.M iTH, Cafihage and the Carthaginians and Rome and Carthage. ARNOLD, 
7 'he Roman System of Rro 7 ineial Administration, chap. i. A KNOT. D, History of 
Rome, chaps, xliii-xlvii (these chapters are generally regarded as the best 
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CIIAPTKR XXXVI 


THE LAST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC: THE PERIOD 
OF REVOLUTION 

(133-31 B.C.) 

457. Introductory. Wc have now traced in broad outlines the 
development of the institutions of republican Rome, and have told 
briefly the story of that wonderful career of conctuest which made 
the little Palatine city the mistress first of J.atiiim, then of Italy, and 
finally of the greater part of tlie Mediterranean world. In the present 
chaj)ter we sliall follow the fortunes of the Republic through the last 
century of its existence. Dining this time, thou<;h the territorial 
expansion went on, many a;^encies were at work undermining the 
institutions of the Republic and paving the way for the h'mpire. W’hat 
these agencies were will best be made apparent by a simple narration 
of the events that crow'd this menuwable period of Roman hist(UT. 

458. The First Servile War in Sicily (i35-i32 b.c.). \\’i(h the 

opening of this j)eriod we find a terrible struggle going on in Sicily 
between masters and slaves — what is knowm as the First Servile 
W'ar. 'The condition of affairs in that island was the outgrowth of 
the Roman svstem of slaveiv. 

'I’he caj>tives that the Romans took in war they usually sold into 
servitude. 'The great number furnished by their numerous conc{ucsts 
had causetl slaves to become a drug in the .slave markets of the 
Mediterranean world, d'hev were .so cheap that masters found it 
more profitable to wear their .slaves out bv a few years of unmerci- 
fully hard labor and then to buy others than to preserve their lives 
for a longer period by more humane treatment. Often in case of 
sickness they were left to die without attention, as the expense of 
nursing exceeded the cost of new purcha.ses. Some estates w'ere 
worked by as many as twenty thousand slaves. That each owmer 
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might know his own, the poor creatures were branded like cattle. 
What makes all this the more revolting is the fact that many of these 
slaves were in every way the peers, and some the superiors, of their 
owners. 'J'he fortunes of war alone had made the one a servant and 
the other a master. 

The wretched condition of the slaves in Sicily,^ where the slave 
system exhibited some of its worst features, and the cruelty of their 
masters at last drove them to revolt. 'The insurrection spread through- 
out the island until two hundred thousand slaves were in arms — if 
axes, reaping hooks, staves, and roasting spits may be called arms. 
'I'hey defeated four Roman armies sent against them, and for three 
years defied the power of Rome, f inally, however, in the year 
132 r..c., the uprising was suppressed. 'J'wenty thousand of the iin- 
haj^py slaves are said to have been crucified. Sicily was thus pai'ified, 
and remained epuet for nearly a generation. “ 

459. The Public Lands. In Italy itself affairs were in a scarcely 
less wretched condition than in Sicily. At the bottom of a large ])art 
of the social tind economic troubles here was the jniblic land .system. 
By law or custom those jiortions of the jniblic lands whic-h remained 
unsold or unallotted as homesteads were open to any one to till or 
to pasture. In return for such use of the public land the user paid 
the state usually a fifth or a tenth of the yearly jiroduce. Persons 
who availed themselves of this privilege were called possessors or 
occupiers; we should call them ” .scpiatters ’’ or ''tenants at will.” 

Now it had happened that, in various ways, the greater part of 
these })ublic lands had fallen into the hands of the wealthy. They 
alone had the capital neces.sary to stock with cattle and slaves the 
new lands, and hence they were the sole occupiers of them. 'J’he 
small farmers everywhere, too, were being ruined by the unfair com- 
petition of slave labor, and their little holdings were passing by pur- 
chase, and often by fraud or barefaced robbery, into the hands of 
the great proprietors. 

1 Only a few years before this, upon the destiurtion of Carthaj^e, thousands of cap- 
tives, masters along with their slaves, were sold to Sicilian slave-traders and transferred 
to Sicily. 

2 In the year 102 n.r. another insurrection of the slaves broke out in the island 
which it required three years to quell. 
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There was a law, it is true, which made it illegal for any person 
to occupy more than a prescribed amount of the public lands ; but 
this law had long since become a dead letter. The greater part of 
the lands of Italy, about the beginning of the first century b.c., are 
said to have been held by not more than two thousand persons. 
These great landowners found stock-raising more profitable than 
working the soil. Hence Italy had been made into a great sheep 
pasture. 'I'he dispossessed peasants, left without home or employ- 
ment, crowded into the cities, congregating especially at Rome, where 
they lived in vicious indolence. Thus, largely through the workings 
of the public land system, the Roman people had become divided 
into two great classes — the rich and the poor, tiic possessors and 
the nonposscssors. 

460. Reforms of the Gracchi ; Tiberius Gracchus (i33 b.c.). The 

ablest champions of the cause of the poor against the rich and 
powerful were the celebrated brothers d'iberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
.sons of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of 
Hannibal. Aside from their noble birth, they had been carefully nur- 
tured by a mother noted not alone for her acquaintance with the new 
Greek learning, but also for the superior qualities of her mind and 
heart. It was 'riberius, the elder of the brothers, who first undertook 
the cause of reform. The resolution to consecrate his life to the 
alleviation of the distress among the poor and disinherited citizens 
of Rome is said to have been taken by him while traveling through 
F.truria, where he saw' the mischief and distress caused by the usurpa- 
tion of the soil by the great landowners, and the displacement of the 
peasant farmers by swarms of barbarian slaves. 

I'dected by the pcojdc to the tribuneship for the year 133 b.c., 
'riberius as tribune brought forw^ard a proposal which took away 
from the great proprietors all the public lands they were occupying 
over and above a specified amount. The lands thus resumed by the 
state were to be allotted in small holdings of a few acres each to 
poor citizens. 

As w'as natural, the senatorial party, who represented the wealthy 
landowners, bitterly opposed the measures brought forward by Tibe- 
rius. They resorted to an old device for thwarting a tribune whose 
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proposals were obnoxious to them. They persuaded one of the col- 
leagues of Tiberius, the tribune Octavius, to ipterpose his veto. 
Octavius did this, and thus prevented the proposals from being 
brought to a vote in the popular assembly.^ 

'I'hc deadlock was broken by Tiberius, and in this way. Through 
the votes of his partisans in an assembly of the people he deposed 
his colleague Octavius. But Octavius refused to acknowledge the 
validity of such a vote ; then 'riberius caused him to be dragged from 
the Rostra by freedmen. Never before since the first year of the 
Republic had the Romans depo.sed one of their magistrates in this 
way from the office to which they had ejected him. The sanctity of 
the constitution, the inviolability of which had been the safeguard 
of the state for .a period of almost four centuries, was destroyed. 
It was the beginning of the end. 

After the deposition of Octavius, a client of 'ribenus was chosen 
to fill his place, d'iberius’ proposal was now made a law, and a board 
of commissioners was ap[)ointed to carry out its provisions and to 
prevent the law from becoming a dead letter, as had happened in 
the case of the earlier law. 

d'o make himself .secure for the future against the revenge of the 
nobility, Tiberius now became a candidate for a second term as 
tribune. This was unconstitutional, for at this time a tribune could 
not hold his office for two consecutive years. Naturally the enemies 
of 'J'iberius opposed his reelcction. Rome was in a seething tumult ; 
rioting began. The partisans of Tiberius were ovcM'powercd, and he 
and a number of his followers were killed and their bodies thrown 
into the Tiber. This was the first time since the creation of the 
plebeian tribunate that the contention of parties in Rome had led to 
an appeal to open force, the first time that the city had witnessed 
such a .scene of violence and blood. But such scenes were very 
soon to become common enough. 

461 . Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus (123-122 b.c.). Gaius Gracchus 
now came forw’ard to assume the position made vacant by the death 
of his brother Tiberius. In the year 124 b.c. he was elected tribune 

1 Each member of the board of tribunes had the right thus to veto the act of any or 
of all of his colleagues, just as one ot the consuls could obstruct the act of his colleague. 
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for the following year. As quaestor in Sardinia he had proved that 
he was of a different mold from the ordinary Roman magistrate. He 
had '' left Rome,” as Plutarch puts it, ” with his purse full of money 
and had brought it back empty ; others had taken out jars full of 
wine and had brought them back full of money.” 

Once in the tribuneship, Gains entered straightway with marvelous 
energy and resourcefulness upon the work of reform. His aim was 
to destroy the government of the Senate, now hopelessly incapable 
and corrupt, and to set up in its place a new government with him- 
self at its head. Mrst, he secured the passage of a law by the people 
which made it constitutional for a tribune to hold his office two years 
in succession. 'I'his meant, of course, the virtual transformation of 
the tribuneship into a possible life-tenure office. He next won the 
affection of the poor of the city by carrying a law which provided 
that every Roman citizen, on personal application, should be gi\'en 
corn from the public granaries at half or less than half the market 
price. Gains could not have foreseen all the evils to which this law, 
which was in effect what we know as a poor law, was destined to 
lead. It led eventually to the free distribution of com to all citizens 
who made apjilication for it. Very soon a large proportion of the 
population of Rome was living in vicious iiKk)lence and feeding at 
the public crib.^ 

As a further measure of relief for the poorer traders and the 
artisan class, Gains establi.shed new colonies in Italy, and sent six 
thou.sand .settlers, comprising Italians as well as Roman citizens, to 
the site of Carthage, and founded there a colony called Junonia. 
This was the first citizen-colony established by the Romans outside 
of Italy. 

Another measure now proposed by Gains alienated a large section 
of his followers, and paved the way for his downfall. This proposal 
seems to have been that all the Latins should be made full Roman 
citizens, and that the Italian allies should be given the rights and 

^ By .another law (tains m.ade friends of the knights {rquites)^ the rich merchants and 
b.ankers, between whom and the sen.Wonal order there was much jealousy and ill will. 
This l.iw transferred the courts in which provincial magistrates accused of wrong-doing 
were tried from the senatorial to this rival equestrian order. Thereby Gaius won the 
favor of this powerful class. 
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privileges then enjoyed by the Latins (sect. 465). (jaius was in this 
matter out of touch with his times. The masses were unwilling to 
confer the rights of the city upon those still without them, for the 
reason that citizenship now, since the whole world was })aying tribute 
in one form or another to the ruling class in the Roman state, was 
something valuable, 'bhe proposal was defeated, and the popularity 
of Gaius visibly declined. When he stood the third lime for reelection 
as tribune he was defeated. Without the protectit)n of his oOice his 
life was in danger. His friends rallied around him. h'ighting took 
place in the streets between the contending factions. Gaius in despair 
took his own life, and three thousand of his followers were killed. 

'I'he consul Lucius Opimius had offered for the head of (kiius and 
that of one of his partisans their weight in gold. 'J'he persons who 
bnnight in the heads appear to have received the promised reward. 

'I'his is the first instance in Roman history of head money being 
offered and paid, but it was not the last ’’ (Long). 

d'hc common people ever regarded the Gracchi as martyrs to their 
cause, and their memory was preserved, in later times, by statues 
in the public square. I'o ('ornelia, their mother, a monimK'iU was 
erected, bearing the simple inscription, '''J'he Mother of the Gracchi.” 

462 . The War with Jugurtha (111-106 B.c.), After the death of 
the Gracchi there seemed no one left to resist the heartless oj)j)res- 
sions of the aristocratic party. The (iracchan laws respecting the 
public lands were annulled or made of no effect. Italy fell again 
into the hands of a few overrich landowners, 'i'he provinces were 
plundered by the Roman governors. 'I’he votes of senators and the 
decisions of judges, the offices at Rome and the places in the prov- 
inces — everything pertaining to the government had its price, and 
w’as bought and sold like merchandise. This is well illustrated by 
affairs in Africa. 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, had seized all that country, having put 
to death the rightful rulers of, different provinces, who had been con- 
fiimed in their possessions by the Romans at the close of the Punic 
wars. Commissioners sent from Rome to look into the matter were 
bribed by Jugurtha. An investigation was ordered; but many promi- 
nent officials at Rome were implicated in the offenses, and the matter 
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was hushed up wilh money. The venality of the Romans disgusted 
even Jugurtha, who exclaimed, () venal city, thou wouldst sell thyself 
if thou couldst find a purchaser ! ” 

In the year io6 n.c. the war begun five years before against 
Jugurtlia was brought to a close by Caius Marius, a man who had 
risen to the consulship from tlie lowest ranks of the people. Under 
him fought a young nobleman named Sulla, a degenerate Sybarite,” 
of whom we shall hear much hereafter. 

463 . Invasion of the Cimbri and Teutons (113-101 B.c.). The war 
was not yet ended in Africa before terrible tidings came to Rome 
from the north. 'I'wo mighty nations of ” horrible barbarians,” three 
hundre<l thousand strong in fighting men, coming whence no one 
could tell, had invaded and were now desolating the lands of southern 
Caul, and might any moment cross the Alps and sweep down into Italy. 

'The mysterious invaders })roved to be two Germanic tribes, the 
Teutons and ('imbri, the vanguard of that great German migration 
which was destinetl to change the face and histoiy of Europe. Thes(‘ 
intruders were seeking new homes. 'I'hey carried with them in rude 
wagons all their pro[)erty, their wives, and their children. The C’eltic 
tribes of Gaul were no match for the newct>mers, and fled before 
them as they advanced. Several Roman armies, the guardians of the 
Gallic province of Narbonensis and of the passes of the Alps, were cut 
to piec'cs, 'I'he terror at Rome was only equaled by that occasioned 
l)y the invasion of the Gauls three centuries before (sect. 413). 'I'he 
Gauls were terrible enough ; but now the conquerors of the (lauls 
were coming. 

Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, was looked to by all as the 
only man who could save the state in this crisis. In disregard of the 
constitution^ he \Nas reelected to the consulship, and intrusted with 
the command of the armies. 'I'he barbarians had divided into two 
bands. 'I'he Gimbri were to cross the eastern Alps and join in the 
valley of the Po the 'I'eutons, who were to force the defiles of the 
western Alps. Marius determined to prevent the union of the barba- 
rians and to crush each band separately. 

1 .\ccordmg to a law passed in 180 b.c., no cituien could be reelected to any magis- 
tracy until after an inter\'al of ten years. 
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Anticipating the march of the Teutons, Marins hurried into south- 
em Gaul, and falling upon the barbarians at a favorable moment 
almost annihilated the entire host.^ He now rccrossed the Alps and 
hastened to meet the Cimbri_, who were entering the northeastern 
corner of Italy. IFninformcd as to the fate of the teutons, the 
Cimbri sent an embassy to Marius to demand that they and their 
kinsmen be given lands in the peninsula. Marius sent back in reply, 
" The 'I'eutons have got all the land they need on the other side of 
the Alps.” 'I'he devoted Cimbri were soon to have all they needed 
on this side. 

A terrible battle almost immediately followed at Vcrcellae (loi H.c.). 
More than one hundred thousand of the barbarians were killed, and 
sixty thousand taken prisoners to be sold as slaves in the Roman 
slave markets. 

464. Changes in the Army. Up to this period a property qualifi- 
cation had been required of the legionary. Only in times of great 
public peril had propertyless citizens been called upon for military 
service. Foreign mercenaries, it is true, had found a place in the 
army, but not in the legions. Marius now gave permission to citizens 
without property to enlist. From this time on, the ranks of the 
Roman armies were filled almost entirely, as in the case of our own 
standing army, by voluntary enlistments. 'I'his tended, of course, to 
create a class of poor professional soldiers, who became in effect the 
clients of their general, looked to him to secure them war-booty, and, 
at the expiration of their term of enlistment, grants of public lands ; 
and who were ready to follow him in all kinds of undertakings, even 
in undertakings against the commonwealth. 

465. The Social or Marsic War (91-89 B.c.), Scarcely was the 
danger of the barbarian invasion past before Rome w'as threatened 
by another and greater evil arising within her own borders. At this 
time all the free inhabitants of Italy were embraced in three classes 
— Roman citizens, Latins, and Italian allies. The Roman citizens 
included the inhabitants of the capital, of the towns called municipia, 
and of the Roman colonies (sect. 421), besides the dwellers on isolated 
farms and the inhabitants of villages scattered everywhere throughout 

1 In the battle of Aquae Sextiae, fought 102 b . c . 
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Italy. 'Phe Latins comprised the inhabitants of the Latin colonics 
(sect. 421). 'I'he Italian allies were those conquered peoples that 
Rome had excluded wholly from the rights of the city. 

'I'he Social or Marsic War (as it is often called on account of the 
prominent part taken in the insurrection by the warlike Marsians) 
was a struggle that aro.se from the demands of the Italian allies for 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizenship.^ 'i’heir demands 
being stubbornly resisted by both the aristocratic and the popular 
party at Rome,- they took up arms, re.solvcd upon the establishment 
of a rival state. A town called ("orfinium, among the Apennines, was 
chosen as the (:aj)ital of the new republic, and its name changed to 
Italica. 'J'hus in a single day a large part of 
Italy .south of the Rubicon was lost to Rome. 

The greatness of the danger aroused all the 
old Roman courage and patriotism. Aristo- 
crats and democrats hushed their quarrels and 
fought bravely side by side for the endangered 
life of the Re})ublic. The war lasted three 
years, and was finally brought to an end rather 
by prudent concessions on the part of Rome 
than by fighting. In the year 90 r.. c., alarmed 
by signs of disaffection in ('crtain of the communities that up to this 
time had remained faithful, Rome granted the franchise of the city 
to all Italian communities that had not declared war against her or 
that had already laid down their arms. The following year the full 
rights of the citv were offered to all Italians who should within two 
months appc‘ar before a Roman magistrate and express a wish for 
the franchise. 'I'his tardy concession to the just demands of the 
Italians virtually ended the war.^ 

1 It shoukl be c.ircfully noted that tlie opposition to the admission of stranp^ers to 
the rights ot tire city was no longer basect on religious grounds, as was the ease in the 
days of patrician Rome (sect. 41 71. The opposition now arose simply from the selfish 
desire ot a privileged elass in the Roman state to retain its monopoly rights. 

- The Itali.ins found one open-minded and generous champion in a nobleman named 
Marcus I.ivius Drusus; but In his espousal of their cause Drusus made bitter enemies 
at Rome and lie was assassinated. 

8 After the close of the war the rights that had up to this time been enjoyed by the 
Latin towns were conferred upon all the cities between the Po and the Alps. 
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466. Comments on the Political Results of the Social War. I'hiis 
as an ouicome of the war practically all the freemen of Italy south 
of the Po were made equal in civil and political rights. This was a 
matter of great significance. "The enrollment of the Italians among 
her own citizens deserves to be regarded," declares the historian 
Mcrivale, " as the greatest stroke of policy in the whole history of 
the Republic.” 'J'his wholesale cnfranchi.sement of Latin and Italian 
allies more than doubled the number of Roman citizens.' 

'Phis equalization of the different cla.s.ses of the Italian peninsula 
was simply a later phase of that movement in early Rome which 
resulted in the equalization of the two orders of the patricians and 
plebeians (Chapter XXX 11 1). Rut the purely political results of the 
earlier and those of the later revolution were very different. At the 
earlier time those who demanded and received the franchise were 
persons living cither in Rome or in its immediate vicinity, and con.se- 
quently able to excrci.se the acquired right to vote and to hold office. 

Rut now it was very different. I'hese new-made citizens were living 
in towns and villages or on farms .scattered all over Italy, and of 
course very few of them could ever go to Rome, either to participate 
in the elections there, to vote on proposed legislation, or to become 
candidates for the Roman magistracies. Hence the rights they had 
acquired were, after all, politically barren. Rut no one was to blame 
for this state of things. Rome had .simply outgrown her city constitu- 
tion and her .system of primary as.semblies (sect. 385 ). She needed 
for her widening empire a representative system like ours ; but rej)re- 
.sentation was a political device far away from the practice if not 
from the thoughts f)f the men of tho.se times. 

As a result of the impossibility of the Roman citizens outside of 
Rome taking part, as a general thing, in the meetings of the popular 
as.semblies at the capital, the offices of the state fell into the hands 
of those actually living in Rome or settled in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Since the free, or virtvially free, distribution of corn and the 
public shows were drawing to the capital from all quarters crowds of 
the poor, the idle, and the viciou.s, thc.se as.semblies were rapidly 

1 The census for the year 70 B.c. gives the number of citizens as 900,000, as against 
394,336 about a generation before the war. 
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becoming simply mobs controlled by noisy demagogues and unscrupu- 
lous military leaders aiming at the supreme power in the state. 

This situation brought about a serious division in the body of 
Roman citizens. Those of the capital came to regard themselves as 
the real rulers of the state, as they actually were, and looked with 
disdain upon those living in the other cities and the remoter districts 
of the i)eninsula. They alone reaped the fruits of the conquered 
world. At the same time the mass of outside passive citizens, as 
wc may call them, came to look with jealousy upon this body of 
pampered aristocrats, rich speculators, and ragged, dissolute clients 
and hangers-on at Rome. 'J'hey became quite reconciled to the 
thought of power passing out of the hands of such a crow’d and 
into the hands of a single man. 'I'lie feelings of men everywhere 
were being prepared for the revolution that was to overthrow the 
Republic and bring in the Junpire. 

467. Condition of Things in the Province of Asia. While the Social 
War was still in [)rogress in Italy a formidable enemy of Rome ap- 
peared in the East. Mithradates VI, surnamed the Great, king of 
Pontus,^ taking advantage of the distracted state of the Republic, 
had practically destroyed the Roman powder throughout the Orient 
and made himself master of Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. 
In order to render intelligible this amtizing and swift revolution in 
the affairs of the I^ast, wc must here give a short account of the 
condition of things in that part of the Mediterranean world before 
the appearance upon the stage of Mithradates. 

We have already seen how Rome extended her authority over 
Macedonia and Greece (sects. 447, 448). Soon after the establish- 
ment of her rule in thc.se lands, it was vastly extended in Asia by 
" one of the surprises of histor}' — the extinction of a rich and power- 
ful monarchy by suicide.” In the year 133 b. c. King Attains III of 
Pergamum (sect. 306) died, having willed his kingdom to the Roman 
people.*^ 'Phe Romans accepted the bequest, and made the territory 
into a province under the name of Asia. 

1 See map after p. 426. 

*■1 There were during this period several of these surprises: 96 b.c. Cyrene was 
bequeathed by its last ruler to the Roman Republic; and 75 b.c. the last king of 
Bithynia likewise willed his kingdom to Rome. 
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This province of Asia embraced probably the richest region, as it 
was certainly one of the oldest in its civilization, that Rome had thus 
far acquired. 'Phc Circek cities of the country had traditions reaching 
back into prehistoric times. 'J'hcir tribute had swollen the fabulous 
wealth of the Lydian Creesus (sect. 102). 'I'his exceptional prosperity 
of the earlier time had now indeed passed away, but the wealth and 
trade of the region were still great and important, so that the prov- 
ince presented an attractive field for the operations of Italian traders, 
speculators, and money lenders, d'hc country became crowded w'ith 
these immigrant classes, who plundered the nativt‘s,^ and carried their 
ill-gotten booty to Rome to spend it there in gross and ostentatious 
living. 

d'he Roman magistrates of the province were, as a rule, men who 
were willing to accept a share of the plunder in return for connivance 
at the w'ickedness going on all around them. Of course there were 
among the Italian residents many honorable merchants; but the dis- 
honesty, extortion, and cruelly of the majority were so odious and so 
galling that they all alike became the objects of the utmost hatred 
and detestation of the natives. Rearing in mind this feeling of the 
natives towards the Italians, we shall understand how it was possible 
for Mithradates to effect such an overturning of things so ([uiekly 
as he did. 

468. Mithradates Creates an Empire in the East. Mithradates had 
come to the throne of the little kingdom of ]k)ntus in the year 
120 R.c. His extraordinary career impressed deeply the imagination 
of his times, and his deeds and fame have come denvn to us dis- 
guised and distorted by legend. His bodily frame and strength were 
immense, and his activity untiring. He could carry on conversation, 
it is said, in twenty-two of the different languages of his subjects. 
Pie was familiar with the science and letters of Hreecc. Hi.s court, 
crowded with Greek artists and scholars, w'as one of the great radiat- 
ing centers of Greek influence in the Hellenistic Age. In no other 

1 This plundering went on largely in connection with the collection of the taxes and 
public rents. The natives paid a tenth in kind of the produce of the tilled land, and a 
rent for the use of the public pastures. There were also custom duties on imports. Under 
a law of Gaius Gracchus, the collection of these rents or taxes was farmed out, the 
censors every five year* selling the privileges at public auction. 
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country of Asia was there a more perfect blending of Persian and 
Creek civilizations. In truth, Mithradates was "the heir of Darius 
and Alexander.” lie carried on in regions which the Macedonian 
C()n(|uests had not reached, the work of Alexander and his successors. 
He founded new Creek cities and encouraged marriages between 
I he natives and Creeks. But Mithradates, notwithstanding the fact 
of his half Creek descent, — liis mother was a Syrian Creek, — was 
in his dc'epest instincts and impulses a typical oriental barbarian. 

In the course of a ft‘W yoars Mithradates pushed out the bound- 
aries of his little hereditary kingdom until it almost encircled the luix- 
ine, which became in effect a Pontic sea. 
lie now audaciously encroached upon the 
Roman possessions in Asia Minor, 'i'hc 
natives of the Roman province of Asia, 
oppressed by Roman speculators, tax farm- 
cM's, usurers, and corrupt magistrates, hailed 
him as their deliverer. 

In order to make secure his power in 
Asia, Mithradates now gave orders that 
on a certain day every Italian, without 
distinction of age or sex, should be put to 
death. This savage order was almost everywhere carried out to the 
letter. Men, women, and children, all of the Italian name, were mas- 
sacred. 'I'he number of victims of the wholesale slaughter is variously 
estimated at from seventy thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mithradates now turned his attention to Europe and sent his armv 
into Creece. Athc'ns, hoping for the revival of her old empire, and 
the most of the other Creek cities, renounced the auth(wity of Rome 
and hailed IMithradates as the protector of Hellenism again.st the 
barbarian Rojnans. Thus in the space of a few^ months was the 
power (d' tlic Romans tlestroyed throughout the l^ast, and the bound- 
aries of their empire pushed back virtually to the Adriatic. 

469. Marius and Sulla Contend for the Command in the War against 
Mithradates. The Roman Senate now bestirred itself. An army was 
raised for the rcco\'ery of the Orient. Straightway a contest arose 
betw'cen Marius and Sulla for the command of the forces. The 
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Senate conferred this upon Sulla, who at that time was consul. 
Rut by violent means an unconstitutional measure ^ was carried in an 
assembly of the people whereby the command was taken away from 
Sulla and given to Marius. Sulla now saw that the sword must settle 
the dispute. At the head of his legions he marched upon Rome and 
entered the gates, and for the first time in the annals of the city a 
Roman army encamped within the walls.” The party of Marius was 
defeated, and he and ten of his com- 
panions were proscribed. Sulla soon 
embarked with the legions to meet 
Mithradates in the East (88 b.c.). 

470. Marius Massacres the Aristocrats 
( 87 B.C.). Leaving Sulla to carry on the 
Mithradatic war,^ we must first follow 
the fortunes of the proscribed Marius. 

Returning from Africa, whither he had 
fled,** Marius joined the consul Cinna in 
an attempt to crush by force the sena- 
torial party. Rome was cut off from her 
food supplies and starved into submission. 

Marius now took a terrible revenge 
upon his enemies. The consul Gnaeus 
Octavius, who represented the aristocrats, 
was assassinated, and his head set up in front of the Rostra. Never 
before had such a thing been seen at Rome — a consul’s head ex- 
posed to the public gaze. For five days and nights a merciless 
slaughter was kept up. The life of every man in the capital was in 
the hands of the revengeful Marius. As a fitting sequel to all this 
violence, Marius and Cinna were, in an entirely illegal way, declared 
consuls. Marius was now consul for the seventh time. He enjoyed 
his seventh consulship only thirteen days, being carried away by death 
in the seventy-first year of his age (86 b.c.). 

1 The measure was a provision of the Sulpician Laws (88 b.c.), so called from their 
proposer, the tribune Sulpicius, who, from fear of the designs of Sulla, had entered into 
an understanding with Marius. 

2 This was what is known as the First Mithradatic War (88-84 b.c.). 

* For the wanderings of Marius, see Plutarch, Gaius Marius^ xxxv-xli. 
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471. The Proscriptions of Sulla (82 B.c.). With the Mithradatic 
war ended, Sulla wrote to the Senate, saying that he was now com' 
ing to take vengeance upon the Marian party — his own and the 
Republic’s enemies. The terror and consternation created at Rome 
by this letter were increased by the accidental burning of the Capitol. 
I'he Sibylline Rooks, which held the secrets of the fate of Rome, 
were consumed. 'J'his accident awakened the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. Such an event, it was believed, could only foreshadow the 
most direful calamities to the state. 

'I'he returning army fro?n the East landed in Italy (83 n.c.). After 
much hard fighting ^ Sulla entered Rome with all the powers of a 
dictator. 'I'he leaders of the Marian party w'cre proscribed, rewards 
were offered for their heads, and their property was confiscated. 
Sulfa was imjjlored to make out a list of those he designed to put to 
death, that those he intended to spare might be relieved of the terrible 
suspense in which all were now held. He made out a list of eighty, 
which was attached to the Rostra. 'J'hc people murmured at the 
length of the roll. In a few days it was extended to over three 
hundred, and then grew rapidly until it included the names of thou- 
sands of the best citizens of Italy. Hundreds were murdered simply 
because some favorites of Sulla coveted their estates. .\ wealthy 
noble, coming into the l-'orum and reading his own name in the list 
of the proscribed, exclaimed, Alas I my villa has proved my ruin.” 
Julius Caesar, at this time a mere boy of eighteen, was proscribed on 
account of his relationship to Marius, but, upon the intercession of 
friends, Sulla spared him ; as he did so, however, he said warningly, 
” 'I'here is in that boy many a Marius.” 

'I'he number of victims of these proscriptions has been handed 
down as fortV'Seven hundred. Almost all of these must have been 
men of wealth or of special distinction on account of their activity in 
public affairs, 'hhe property of the proscribed was confiscated and sold 
at public auction, or virtually given away by Sulla to his favorites. 'Fhe 
foundations of some of the colossal fortunes that we hear of a little 
after this were laid during these times of proscription and robber)^ 

1 The fighting was especi.'illy marked by a terrible battle before the Col'.ine Gate of 
the capital. 
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This reign of terror bequeathed to later times a terrible ” legacy 
of hatred and fear/’ Its awful scenes haunted the Romans for gen- 
erations, and at every crisis in the affairs of the commonwealth the 
public mind was thrown into a state of painful apprehension lest 
there should be a repetition of these frightful days of Sulla. 

472. Sulla made Dictator, with Power to Remodel the Constitution 
(82 B.C.). The Senate now passed a decree which approved and con- 
firmed all that Sulla had done, and made him dictator during his own 
good pleasure. This was the first time a dictator had been appointed 
since the war with Hannibal, and the first time the dictatorial authority 
had ever been conferred for a longer period than six months. The 
decree further invested Sulla with authority to make laws and to 
remodel the constitution in any way that might seem to him necessary 
and best. The power here given Sulla was like that with which the 
decemvirs had been clothed nearly four centuries before this time 
(sect. 406). 

'I'he reforms of Sulla had for their chief aim the restoration of the 
authority of the Senate, which recent revolutions had reduced almost 
to a nullity, and the lessening of the power of the tribunate and of 
the assembly of the plebs. 

473. The Death of Sulla ; Result of his Rule. After having exer- 
cised the unlimited power of his office for three years, Sulla, to the 
surprise of everybody, suddenly resigned the dictatorship and went 
into retirement. He died the year following his abdication (^78 n.c.). 
One important result of the reign of Sulla as an absolute dictator 
was the accustoming of the people to the idea of the rule of a single 
man. His short dictatorship was the prelude to the reign of the 
permanent imperator. 

The parts of the old actors in the drama were now all played to 
the end. But the plot deepens, and new men appear upon the stage 
to carry on the new, which are really the old, parts. 

474. Spartacus ; War of the Gladiators (73-71 b.c.). About a 
decade after the proscriptions of Sulla, Italy was the scene of fresh 
troubles. Gladiatorial combats had become at this time the favorite 
sport of the amphitheater. At Capua w^as a sort of training-school 
from which skilled fighters were hired out for public or private 
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entertainments. In this seminary was a 'rhracian slave, known by the 
name of Spartacus, who incited his companions to revolt. The in- 
surgents fled to the crater of Vesuvius and made that their strong- 
hold. 'I'here they were joined by gladiators from other schools, and 
by slaves and discxjiitented persons from every quarter. Their num- 
ber at length increased to one hundred and fifty thousand men. For 
three years they defied the power of Rome, and even gained control 
of the larger part of southern Italy. But at length Spartacus himself 
was killed and the insurrection suppressed.^ 

475. The Abuses and the Prosecution of Verres (70 b.c.). d'errible 
as was the state of society in Italy, still worse was the condition of 
affairs outside the ])eninsula. At first the rule of the Roman gov- 
ernors in the provinces, though .severe, was honest and prudent. But 
during the period of profligaev and corruption upon which we have 
now entered, the administration of these foreign possessions had 
become shamefully dishonest and incredibly cruel and rapacious. 
'I'he prosecution of Verres, the proprietor of Sicily, exposed the 
scandaliHis rule of the oligarchy, into whoso hands the government 
had fallen, h'or three years Verres plunderetl and ravaged that island 
with impunity. lie sold all the otlices and all his decisions as judge. 
He demanded of the farmers the greater })art of their crops, which 
he sold to swell his already enormous fortune. Agriculture \vas thus 
ruined and the farms were abandoned. Verres had a taste for art, and 
when on his tours through the island confiscated gems, va.ses, statues, 
jiaintings, anil other things which struck his fancy, whether in temples 
or in private dwellings. 

Verres could not be called to account while in office (sect. 401 ), 
and it was doubtlul whether, after the end of his term, he could be 
convicted, so venal had become the .Senate, the bodv by which all 
such offenders were tried. Indeed, Verres himself openlv boasted 
that he intended tw'o thirds of his gains for his judges and lawyers ; 
the remaining one third would satisfy himself. 

At length, after Sicily had come to look as though it had been 
ravaged by barbarian conquerors, the infamous robber was impeached. 

1 Ttie dt'fcat of the gladiators was mainly the work of the general Marcus Licinius 
Cmssus (^see sect. 4S0). 
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The prosecutor was Marcus Tullius Cicero, the brilliant orator, who 
was at this time just rising into prominence at Rome. The storm of 
indignation raised by the developments of the trial caused Verres to 
flee into exile to Massilia, whither he took with him much of his 
ill-gotten wealth. 

476. Growth of Piracy in the Mediterranean ; War with the Pirates 
(78-66 B.C.). Another most shameful commentary on the utter inca- 
pacity of the government of the aristocrats was the growth of piracy 
in the Mediterranean 
waters during their rule. 

It is true that this was 
an evil which had been 
growing for a long time. 

'I'he Romans through 
their conquest of the 
countries fringing the 
Mediterranean had de- 
stroyed not only the 
governments that had 
maintained order on the 
land but at the same 
time, as in the case of 
Carthage, had destroyed 
the fleets which, since the 
days when the rising Greek cities suppressed piracy in the yl^gean 
Sea, had policed the Mediterranean and kept its ship routes clear of 
corsairs. In the more vigorous days of the Republic the sea had been 
well watched by Roman fleets, but after the close of the wars with 
Carthage the Romans had allowed their war navy to fall into decay. 

The Mediterranean, thus left practically without patrol, was swarm- 
ing with pirates ; for Roman oppression in Africa, Spain, and espe- 
cially in Greece and Asia Minor, had caused thousands of adventurous 
spirits in those maritime countries to take to their ships and seek a live- 
lihood by preying upon the commerce of the seas. The cruelty and 
extortion of the Roman governors in the various provinces, the civil 
war, the proscriptions and confiscations of the days of terror at Rome, 
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the impoverishment and dispossession of the peasant farmers every- 
where thronf(h the growth of great slave estates — all these things, 
filling as they did the Mediterranean lands with homeless and des- 
perate men, had also driven large numbers of hitherto honest and 
industrious persons to the same course of life. '' 'I'liey harvested the 
sea instead of the land.” 

These " ruined men of all nations,” now turned pirates, had banded 
themselves together in a sort of government and state. They had 
as places of refuge numerous strong fortresses — four hundred it is 
said — among the inaccessible mountains of the coast lands they fre- 
quented. 'I'hey had a fleet (jf a thousand sail, with dockyards and 
naval arsenals, 'i'hey made treaties with the Creek maritime cities 
and formed leagues of friendship with the kings and princes of 
the ICast. 

Swift ships, sailing in fleets and squadrons, scoured the waters of 
the Mediterranean, so that no merchantman could spread her sails in 
safety. Nor were these buccaneers content with what spoils the sea 
might yield them ; like the Vikings of the Northern seas in later times, 
they made descents upon every coast, plundered villas and towns, and 
sweeping off the inhabitants sold them openly as slaves in the slave 
markets of the East. In some regions the inhabitants, as in early 
times, were compelled to remove for .safety from the coast and re- 
build their homes farther inland. 'The pirates even ravaged the 
shores of Italy itself. 'I'hey carried off merchants and travelers from 
the Appian Way and held them for ransom. At last they began to 
intercept the grain shi[)s of Sicily and Africa and thereby threatened 
Rome with starvation. Corn ro.se to famine prices. 

d'he R{)mans now bestirred themselve.s. In the year 67 h.c. Gna^us 
Pompey, a rising young general, upon whom the title of ” Great ” 
had already been conferred, was invested with dictatorial power for 
three years over the Mediterranean and all its coasts for fifty miles 
inland. He quickly swept the pirates from the .sea, captured their 
strongholds in Cilicia, and settled in colonies, chiefly in Cilicia and 
Greece, the twenty thousand prisoners that fell into his hands. His 
vigorous and successful conduct of this campaign against the pirates 
gained him great honor and reputation. 
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477. Pompey in the East; the Death of Mithradates. Pompey 
had not yet ended the war with the pirates before he was given, by 
a vote of the people, charge of the war against Mithradates,^ who 
now for several years had been in arms against Rome. In a great 
battle in Lesser Armenia Pompey almost annihilated the army of 
Mithradates. The king fled from the field, and soon afterwards, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Romans, took his own life^ 
(63 B.C.). His death removed one of the most formidable enemies 
that Rome had ever encountered. Hamilcar, 

Hannibal, and Mithradates were the three 
great names that the Romans always pro- 
nounced with respect and dread. 

Pompey now turned south and conquered 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Coele-Syria, which coun- 
tries he erected into a Roman province under 
the name of Syria (64B.C.). Still pushing 
southward, the conqueror entered Palestine, 
and after a short siege of Jerusalem, by 
taking advantage of the scruples of the Jews 
in regard to fighting on the Sabbath day, 
captured the city (63 b.c.). In spite of the 
protestations of the priests, Pompey in- 
sisted upon entering the innermost shrine 
of the temple there. He was astonished to find the chamber vacant, 
without even a picture or a statue of the god to whom the temple was 
dedicated. Seemingly awed by his surroundings, he left untouched 
the treasures of the God of the Bible. '' Alone of all the gods of 
the Orient hjs gold was respected by a Roman adventurer ” (Ferrero). 

In the conquest of Palestine the Romans brought within the bound- 
aries of their widening empire one of the least of all the lands they 
had subjected, yet one destined to exert a profound influence upon 
its destinies. 

1 The so-called Third Mithradatic War (74-64 b.c.). What is known as the Second 
Mithradatic War (83-82 b.c.) was a short conflict that arose just after the close of the 
First (p. 421, n. 2). The chief conduct of the present war had been in the hands of 
Lucius Licinius Lucullus. 

2 Some authorities, however, say that he was murdered by his son. 
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478. Pompey’s Triumph. After regulating the affairs of the differ- 
ent states and provinces in the East, and founding a great number 
of cities,* Pornpey set out on his return to Rome, where, dressed in 
the manner of Alexander the Great, he celebrated such a triumph as 
never before had been seen since Rome became a city. 'Fhe spoils 
of all the East were borne in the procession ; three hundred and 
twenty-two princes walked as captives before the triumphal chariot 
of the conqueror ; legends upon the banners jiroclairned that he had 
contjuered twenty-one kings, captured one thousand strongholds, nine 
hundred towns, and eight hundred ships, and subjugated more than 
twelve millions of people ; and that he had jnit into the treasury 
twenty thousand talents,' besides doubling the regular revenues of the 
state. He boasted (hat three times he had triumphed, and each time 
for the conquest of a continent — hrst for Africa, then for Europe, 
and now for Asia, which completed the concpiest of the world. 

479. The Conspiracy of Catiline (64-62 b.c.). W hile the legions 
were absent from Italy with Pomj)ey in the h'.ast a most daring con- 
spiracy against the government was formed at Rome. Lucius Sergius 
( 'atilina, a ruined spendthrift, had gathered a large company of profli- 
gate young nobles, weighed down with debts and desperate like him- 
self, and had deliberately planned to murder the consuls and the chief 
men of the stale and to plunder and burn the capital. 'I'he ofTices of 
the new government were to Ik; divided among the conspirators, d'he 
j)roscriplions of Sulla were to be renewed and all debts were to be 
canceled. 

I'ortunately, all the {dans of the conspirators were revealed to the 
consul ('icero, the great orator. 'I'he Senate immediately clothed 
the consuls with dictatorial {K)wer with the usual formula that they 
" should take care that the RcjKiblic received no harm.” The city 
walls were manned ; and at every point the capital and state were 
armed against the ” invisible foe.” 'riicn in the senate chamber, with 
C.'atiline himself {)resent, Cacero ex{)osed the whole consj^iraev in a 
famous Philippic, known as the First Oration against Catiline. I'he 
senators shrank from the conspirator and left the scats about him 
empty. After a feeble effort to reply to Cacero, overwhelmed by a 

1 .\boUt ?2 5, 000,000. 
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sense of his guilt, and the cries of ” traitor ’’ and " parricide ” from 
the senators, Catiline fled from the chamber and hurried out of the 
city to the camp of his followers in Etruria. In a desperate battle 
fought near Pistoria he was slain with many of his followers (62 u.c.). 
His head was borne as a trophy to Rome. Chcero was hailed as the 
'' Savior of his Country.” 

480. Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey : the So-called '‘First Trium- 
virate” (60 B.C.). Although the conspiracy of ('atiline had failed, 
still it was very easy to foresee that the downfall of the Roman 
Republic was near at hand. Indeed, from this time on, only the 
name remained. The days of liberty at Rome were over. From 
this time forward the government was practically in the hands 
of ambitious and popular leaders, or of corrupt combinations and 
” rings.” Events gather about a few great names, and the annals 
of the Republic become biographical rather than historical. 

'I'here were now in the state three men — C.Tsar, Crassus, and 
Pompey — who were destined to shape affairs. Caius Julius Caesar 
was born in the year 100 u.c. Although descended from an old 
patrician family, still he had identified himself with the Marian or 
democratic party. In every way he courted public favor. He lav- 
ished enormous sums upon public games and tables. His popularity 
was unbounded. A successful campaign in Spain had already made 
known to himself, as well as to others, his genius as a commander. 

Marcus Licinius Crassus belonged to the senatorial or aristocratic 
jxirty. He owed his influence to his enormous wealth, being one of 
the richest men in the Roman world. His property was estimated at 
seventy-one hundred talents.^ 

With Gnaeus Pompey and his achievements we arc already familiar. 
His influence throughout the Roman world was great ; for in settling 
and reorganizing the many countries he subdued he had always taken 
care to reconstruct them in his own interest, as well as in that of the 
Republic. The offices were filled with his friends and adherents. 
This patronage had secured for him incalculable authority in the 
provinces. His veteran legionaries, too, were naturally devoted to 
the general who had led them so often to victory. 

1 About jP 9 ,ooo,ooo. 
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What is commonly known as the ” First Triumvirate ^ rested on 
the genius of Ciesar, the wealth of Crassus, and the achievements of 
Pompey. It was a private arrangement entered into by these three 
men for the purpose of sec'uring to themselves the control of jjublic 
affairs, b^ach })ledged himself to work for the interests of the others. 
Ca‘sar was the manager of the ''ring.” 'i'hrough the aid of his 
colleagues he secured the cr)nsulship. '' Dark was the issue which 
destiny was reserving for each of the three ” (Ferrero). 

481. Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (58-51 B.c.). At the end of his 
consulship ('a\sar secured for liirnself, as proconsul, the administra- 
tion of the j)rovinces of (asalpine and dVansalpine Caul, together 
with Illyricum. Beyond the Al))s the Callic and Cermanie tribes were 
in restless movement. ( ’;esar saw there a grand held for military 
exploits, which might gain for him such glory and i)restige as in other 
helds had l)e(*n won and were now enjoyed by Pompey. With this 
achieved, and with a veteran army devoted to his interests, he might 
hope easily to attain that position at the head of affairs towards which 
his ambition was urging him. 

In the spring of 58 it.c. alarming intelligence from beyond the 
Alps caused (’;esar to hasten from Rome into 'rransalpine Caul 
Now began a series of eight brilliant campaigns directed against the 
various tribes of Caul, (icrtnany, and Britain. In his admirable Com- 
mentaries^ the best history written by a Roman, C'aesar himself has 
left us a faithful and graphic account of all the memorable marches, 
battles, and sieges that hlled the years between 58 and 51 n.c. 

d'he year 55 i?.e. marked two notable achievements. Early in the 
spring of this year C'msar constructed a bridge across the Rhine and 
led his legions against the Cermans in their native woods and swamps. 
In the autumn of the same year he crossed, by means of hastily con- 
structed ships, the channel that separates the mainland from Britain, 
and after maintaining a foothold upon that island for two weeks with- 
drew his legions into Gaul for the winter. The following season he 

1 This (tcsigination of this unofficial alliance is not strictly correct since the term 
Tnutmirate is the title of a board of three regular magistrates and therefore should 
properly be applied only to the body mentioned in section 480 and commonly desig- 
nated as the Second Triumvirate.” That body was established by a plebescitum which 
conferred upon the triumvirs dictatorial powers for five years. 
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made another invasion of Britain, but, after some encounters with 
the fierce barbarians, recrossed to the mainland without having estab- 
lished any permanent garrisons in the island. Almost one hundred 
years passed away before the natives of Britain were again molested 
by the Romans (sect 503 ). 

Great enthusiasm was aroused at Rome by C'a'sar’s victories over the 
Gauls. ” Let the Alps sink,” exclaimed ('iccro ; ” the gods raised them 
to shelter Italy from the barbarians ; they arc now no longer neccied.’’ 

482. Results of the Gallic Wars. I he historian Ferrero pro- 
nounces Cmsar’s conquest of Gaul to be ” the most important fact 
in Roman history.” One of the many imjMirtant results of the con- 
quest was the establishment throughout this region of the Roman 
Peace. Before the Romans entered the country it was divided among 
a great number of tribes that were constantly at war with one another. 
In throwing her authority over them all, Rome caused their inter- 
tribal contentions to cease, and thus established a condition of things 
that first made possible the rai)id and steady development among the 
people of the arts of peace. 

A second result of the Gallic wars of Ckcsar was the Romanizing' 
of Gaul. The country was opened to Roman traders and settlers, 
who carried with them the language, customs, and arts of Italy. 
Honors were conferred upon many of the Gallic chieftains, privi- 
leges were bestowed upon the different communities, and the Roman 
franchise was granted to prominent and influential natives. 

d'his Romanization of Gaul meant much both for Roman history 
and for the general history of Europe. 'I’he Roman stock in Italy 
was failing. It was this new Romanized people that in the times of 
the Empire gave to the Roman state many of its best c'ommanders, 
statesmen, emperors, orators, poets, and historians. 

The Romanization of Gaul meant, further, the adding of another 
to the number of Latin nations that were to arise from the break-up 
of the Roman Empire. There can be little doubt that if Cmsar had 
not conquered Gaul it would have been overrun by the Germans, 
and would ultimately have become simply an extension of Germany. 
There would then have been no great Latin nation north of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. It is difficult to imagine what European history 
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would be like if the French nation, with its semi-Italian temperament, 
instincts, and traditions, had never come into existence. 

A final result of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul and against the 
intruding German tribes was the check given to the migratory 
movements of these peoples. Had this check not been given, it 
is possible that what we call the Great Migration of the German 
peoples might have taken place in the first century before, instead of 
in the fifth century after, the coming of Christ, and Rome’s great 
work of enriching civilization and establishing it everywhere through- 
out the Mediterranean world might have bc‘en interrupted while yet 
only fairly begun. 

483. The Death of Crassus ; Rivalry between Caesar and Pompey. 

While Cx'sar was engaged in his 'I'ransalpine wars, Crassus was 
leading an army against the Parthians, hoping to rival there the 
brilliant conquests of ('xsar in Gaul. But his army was almost 
annihilated by the enemy, and he himself was slain (54 n.c\). 

'J'he world now belonged to Ca?sar and J^ompey. I'hat the in- 
satiable ambition of these two rivals should sooner or later bring 
them into collision was inevitable. 'I'heir alliance in tl\(j triumvirate ” 
was simply one of .selfish convenience, not of friendship. While (.^a?sar 
was carrying on his campaigns in Gaul, Pompey was at Rome watch- 
ing jealously the growing reputation of his great rival. He strove by 
a princely liberality to win the affections of the common people. He 
gave magnificent games and set public tables, and when the interest 
of the people in the sports of the circus flagged he entertained them 
with gladiatorial combats. 

In a similar manner Caesar strengthened himself with the people 
for the struggle which he plainly foresaw. He sought in every way 
to ingratiate himself with the Gauls; he increased the pay of his 
soldiers, inferred the privileges of Roman citizenship upon the in- 
habitants of different cities, and sent to Rome enormous sums of 
gold to be expended in the erection of temples, theaters, and other 
public structures, and in the celebration of games and shows that 
should rival in magnificence those given by Pompey. 

The Senate, favoring Pompey, made him sole consul for one year 
(52 B.C.), which was about the same thing as making him dictator, and 
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issued a decree that Caesar should resign his office and disband his 
Gallic legions by a stated day. The crisis had now come. C’aesar 
ordered his legions to hasten from Gaul into Italy. Without waiting 
for their arrival, at the head of a small body of veterans that he had 
with him at Ravenna, he crossed the Rubicon, a little stream that 
marked the boundary of his province. This was a declaration of war. 
As he plunged into the river, he exclaimed, The die is cast 1 ” 

484. Caesar becomes Master of the West (49-48 b.c.). As Ciesar 
marched .southward, one city after another threw open its gates to 
him ; legion after legion went over to his standard. Pompey, with a 
few legions, fled to Greece. Within sixty days Cxsar had made him- 
self master of all Italy. His moderation won all classes to his side. 
Many had looked to see the terrible scenes of the days of Marius 
and Sulla reenacted. Ciesar, however, soon gave assurance that life 
and property should be held .sacred. 

With order restored in Italy, and with Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain 
brought under his authorit)', Cie.sar was free to turn his forces against 
Pompey in the East. The armies of the rivals met upon the plains 
of Pharsalus in Thessaly. Pompey’s forces were cut to ])ieces. He 
himself lied from the field and escaped to Egypt. Just as he was 
landing he was assassinated. 

485. A Laconic Message ; End of the Civil War. Ctesar, who had 
followed Pompey to Egypt, was detained there nine m(')nths in settling- 
a dispute respecting the throne. 'Phe kingdom was finally secured to- 
the celebrated Cleopatra and a younger brother. Intelligence WMS 
now brought from Asia Minor that Pharnaces, son of Mithradates 
the Great, was inciting a revolt among the peoples of that region.. 
("aesar met the Pontic king at Zela, defeated him, and in five days 
put an end to the war (47 r..c.). His laconic message to a friend 
announcing his victor)^ is famous. It ran thus: /?;;/, zvV/V, vici^ 
(" I came, I saw, I conquered ”). 

(.^Tesar now hurried back to Italy, and thence proceeded to Africa, 
which the friends of the old Republic had made their last chief 
rallying-place. At the great battle of Thapsus (46 n.c.) they were 
crushed. Fifty thousand lay dead upon the field. Cato,^ who had 

1 Plutarch, Cctsar^ 1. 2 This was a great-grandson of Cato the Censor (sect. 450), 
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been the very life and soul of the army, refusing to outlive the 
Republic which he had served, took his own life. 

486. Caesar as Dictator; an Uncrowned King. Caesar was now 
virtually lord of the Roman world.^ He refrained from taking the 
title of king, but he assumed the purple robe, the insignia of royalty, 
and, after the manner of sovereigns, caused his effigy to be stamped 

on the public coins. His 
statue was significantly 
given a place along with 
those of the seven kings 
of early Rome. He was 
invested with all the offices 
and dignities of the state. 
The Senate made him per- 
petual dictator (44 b.c.), 
and conferred upon him 
the powers of censor, con- 
sul, and tribune, with the 
titles of Pontifex Maximus 
and Imperator. Thus, 
though not a king in 
name, Caesar’s actual posi- 
tion at the head of the 
state was that of an ab- 
solute ruler. 

487. Caesar as a States- 
man. Caesar had great 
Fio. 164. Julius C/esar. (Vatican Museum) , , . , , . 

plans which embraced the 

whole world that Rome had conquered. A chief aim of his was 
to establish between the different classes of the empire equality 
of rights, to place Italy and the provinces on the same footing, to 
blend the various races and peoples into a real nation — in a word, 
to carry to completion that great work of making all the world 
Roman which had been begun in the earliest times. To this end he 

1 The sons of Pompey — Gnaeus and Sextus — had headed a revolt in Spain. Caesar 
crushed the movement a little later in the decisive battle of Munda, 45 b.c. 
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established numerous colonies in the provinces and settled in them 
a hundred thousand of the poorer citizens of the capital. With a liber- 
ality that astonished and offended many, he admitted to the Senate 
sons of freedmen, and particularly representative men from among 
the Gauls, and conferred upon individual provincials and upon entire 
classes and communities in the provinces the partial or full rights 
of the city. His action here marks an epoch in the history of Rome. 
The immunities and privileges of the city had never hitherto been 
conferred, save in exceptional cases, upon any peoples other than 
those of the Italian race. Caesar threw the gates of the city wide 
open to the non-Italian peoples of the provinces. Thus was fore- 
shadowed the day when all freemen throughout the whole Emj^ire 
should be Roman in name and privilege^ (sect. 516). 

In the administration of the j)rovinces C’icsar introduced reforms 
which placed checks upon the robbery of the provincials by rapacious 
governors, tax farmers, and usurers. At Rome he corrected abuses 
in the com doles by restricting the distribution to the really needy. 
This reform reduced the number of recipients of this public charity 
by more than one half. 

As Pontifex Maximus, C.’msar reformed the calendar so as to bring 
the festivals once more in their proper seasons, and provided against 
further confusion by making the year consist of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, with an added day for every fourth or leap year. 
This is what is called the Julian Calendar.'"^ 

Pesides these achievements, Caesar projected man)' vast under- 
takings (among these a survey of the enormous domains of the state 
and the codification of the Roman laws) which the abrupt termination 
of his life prevented his carrying into execution. 


1 One of the most important of all Caesar’s laws was that known as the I ex Julia 
Municipalis (45 n.c.), whose aim was to bring order and uniformity into the municipal 
system and to develop a more vigorous civic life in the municipal towns of Italy. All 
the municipal governments organized after this, whether in towns in Italy or in the prov- 
inces, conformed to the principles embodied in this important constitutional measure. 

2 This calendar, which was based on the old Egyptian calendar (sect. 43), was in 
general use in Europe until the year 1582, when it was reformed by Pope Gregory XIII, 
and became what is known as the Gregorian Calendar. This in time came to be used in 
all Christian countries except those of the Greek Church (Russia, etc,), which retained 
the Julian Calendar. [The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Russia in 1918.] 
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488. The Death of Caesar (44B.C.). Caesar had his bitter personal 
enemies, who never ceased to plot his downfall. There were, too, 
sincere lovers of the old Republic to whom he was the destroyer of 
republican liberties. The impression began to prevail that he was 
aiming to make himself king. A crown was several times offered 
him in public by the consul Mark Antony ; but seeing the manifest 
displeasure of the people, he each time pushed it aside. Yet there is 
no doubt that secretly he desired it. It was reported that he proposed 
to rebuild the walls of Troy, the fabled cradle of the Roman race 
(sect. 143), and make that ancient capital the seat of the new Roman 
Empire. Others professed to believe that the arts and charms of the 
Egyptian Cleopatra, who had borne him a son at Rome, would entice 
him to make Alexandria the center of the proposed kingdom. I'hus 
many, out of love for Rome and the old Republic, were led to enter 
into a conspiracy against the life of Caesar with those who sought to 
rid themselves of the dictator for other and personal reasons. 

The Ides (the fifteenth day) of March, 4413.0., upon which day 
the Senate convened, witnessed the assassination. Seventy or eighty 
conspirators, headed by Gains Cassius and Marcus Brutus, were con- 
cerned in the plot. The soothsayers must have had some knowledge 
of the plans of the conspirators, for they had warned Ciesar to ” be- 
ware of the Ides of March. As he entered the hall where the Senate 
was to assemble that day, he observed the astrologer Spurinna and 
remarked carelessly to him, referring to his prediction, '' 'Fhe Ides of 
March have come.” ” Yes,” replied Spurinna, '' but not gone.” 

No sooner had Caesar taken his seat than the conspirators crowded 
about him as if to present a petition. Upon a signal from one of 
their number their daggers were drawn. For a moment Caesar 
defended himself ; but seeing Brutus, upon whom he had lavished 
gifts and favors, among the conspirators, he is said to have exclaimed 
reproachfully, Et tu, Bnite E' — "Thou, too, Brutus!” then to 
have drawn his mantle over his face and to have received unresistingly 
their further thrusts. 

The Romans had killed many of their best men and cut short their 
work ; but never had they killed such a man as Caesar. He was 
the greatest man their race had yet produced or was ever to produce. 
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Caesar’s work was left all incomplete. What lends to it such great 
historical importance is the fact that by his reforms and policies 
Caesar drew the broad lines which his successors followed, and in- 
dicated the principles on which the government of the future must 


be based. 

489. The Second 
Triumvirate (43 B.c ). 
Antony, the friend and 
secretary of Caesar, 
had gained possession 
of his will and papers, 
and now, under color 
of carrying out the 
testament of the dic- 
tator, according to a 
decree of the Senate, 
entered upon a course 
of high-handed usur- 
pation. He was aided 
in his designs by Mar- 
cus Himilius Lepidus, 
one of Caesar’s old 
lieutenants. Very soon 
he was exercising all 
the powers of a real 
dictator. **The tyrant 



is dead,” said Cicero, 
"but the tyranny still 
lives.” 


Fig. 165. OcTAviAN (Octavius) as a Youth 
(Vatican Museum) 


To what lengths Antony would have gone in his career of usurpa- 
tion it is difficult to say, had he not been opposed at this point by 
Gaius Octavian (Octavius), the young grand-nephew of Julius Caesar, 
and the one whom he had named in his will as his heir and adopted 
as his son. Civil war at once ensued. After a few months’ hostilities,^ 


1 The ”War of Mutina” (44-43 b.c.), so called for the reason that the fighting took 
place around Mutina (now Modena) in northern Italy. 
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a common fear of the growing strength in the East of the murderers 
of Caesar, led Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus to resolve to put aside 
their rivalry and unite their forces against them. The outcome of a 
conference was an alliance, — sanctioned by the assembly of the 
plebs, — known as the Second Triumvirate^ (43 b.c.). 

The plans of the triumvirs were infamous. A general proscription, 
such as had marked the coming to power of Sulla, was resolved upon. 

It was agreed that each should give 
up to the assassin such friends of 
his as had incurred the ill-will of 
either of the other triumvirs. Under 
this arrangement Octavian gave up 
his friend Cicero — who had in- 
curred the hatred of Antony by op- 
posing his schemes — and allowed 
his name to be put at the head of 
the list of the proscribed. 

The friends of the orator urged 
him to flee the country. ’’ Let me 
die,” said he, in my fatherland, 
which I have so often saved I ” His 
attendants were hurrying him, half 
unwilling, towards the coast, when 
his pursuers came up and dispatched 
him in the litter in which he was 
being carried. His head was taken 

Fig. 166, Cicero. (Madrid) ^ Rome and set up in front of the 
Rostra, " from which he had so 
often addressed the people with his eloquent appeals for liberty.” It 
is told that Fulvia, the wife of Antony, ran her gold bodkin through 
the tongue in revenge for the bitter Philippics it had uttered against 
her husband. The right hand of the victim — the hand that had 
penned the eloquent orations — was nailed to the Rostra. 

Cicero was but one victim among many hundreds. All the dreadful 
scenes of the days of Sulla were reenacted. Two thousand knights 

1 See above, p. 4J0, n. i. 
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and between two and three hundred senators w^ere murdered. 'I'he 
estates of the wealthy were confiscated and sold at public auctit)n. 

490. Last Struggle of the Republic at Philippi (42B.C.): the 
Roman World in the Hands of Antony and Octavian. 'I'he friends 
of the old Republic and the enemies of the triumvirs were meanwhile 
rallying in the h^ist. Brutus and Cassius were the animating spirits. 
Octavian and Antony, as soon as they had disposed of their enemies 
in Italy, crossed the Adriatic into Greece to disperse the forces of 
the republicans there. 

At Philippi, in 'I'hrace, the hostile armies met (42 b.c.). In two 
successive engagements the new levies of the liberators were cut to 
pieces, and both Brutus and Cassius, btOieving the cause of the 
Republic forever lost, committed suicide. It was, indeed, the last 
effort of the Republic. 'I'he history of the events that lie between 
the action at Philippi and the establi.shment of the ICmpire is simply 
a record of the struggles among the triumvirs for the ]:)ossession of 
the prize of supreme power. After various redistributions of prov- 
inces, Lepidus was at length expelled from the triumvirate, and then 
the Roman world was again, as in the times of ( ’a.*sar and Pompey, 
in the hands of two masters — Antony in the 'East and Octavian in 
the West. 

491. Antony and Cleopatra. After the battle of Philippi Antony 
went into Asia for the purpose of settling the affairs of the provinces 
and vassal states there. At 'I'arsus, in Calicia, he met C'leopatra, the 
famous queen of Egypt. Antony was completely fascinated, as had 
been the great Caesar before him, by the witchery of the " Serpent 
of the Nile.'’ Enslaved by her enchantments and charmed by her 
brilliant wit, in the pleasure of her company he forgot all else — 
ambition and honor and country. 

492. The Battle of Actium (31 b.c.). Affairs could not long con- 
tinue in their present course. Antony had put away his faithful wife 
Octavia, sister of Octavian, for the beautiful Cleopatra. It was whis- 
pered at Rome, and not without truth, that he proposed to make 
Alexandria the capital of the Roman world, and announce Ca^sarion, 
son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, as the heir of the Empire. All 
Rome was stirred. It w'as evident that a struggle was at hand in 
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which the question for decision would be whether the West should 
rule the East, or the East rule the West. All eyes were instinctively 
turned to Octavian as the defender of Italy and the supporter of the 
sovereignty of the Eternal City. 

Both parties made the most gigantic preparations for the inevitable 
conflict. Octavian met the combined fleets of Antony and Cleopatra 
just off the promontory of Actium, on the western coast of (}reece. 
While the issue of the battle that there took place was yet undecided, 
Cleopatra turned her galley in flight. 'I'he I'^gyptian ships, to the 
number of fifty, followed her example. Antony, as soon as he per- 
ceived the withdrawal of ( Heopatra, forgot all else and followed in 
her track with a swift galley. Overtaking the fleeing queen, the 
infatuated man was received aboard lier vessel and became her 
partner in the disgraceful flight. 

'riic abandoned fleet, still fighting bravely, was destroyed, and the 
army surrendered to Octavian. 'J'he contjueror was now .sole master 
of the civilized world, f rom this decisive battle (31 H.c.) are usually 
dated the end of the Repuldic and the beginning of the Empire. 
Some historians, however, make the establishment of the Emjfire 
date from the year 27 r..c., as it was not until then that Octavian was 
formally invested with imperial powers. 

493. Death of Antony and of Cleopatra ; Egypt becomes a Roman 
Province. Octavian pinsued Antony to Egypt, where the latter, de- 
serted by his army and informed by a messenger from the false 
queen that she was dead, committed suicide. 

Cleopatra then .sought to enslave Octavian with her charms ; but 
failing in this, and becoming convinced that he proposed to take her 
to Rome that she might there grace his triumph, she took her own 
life, being in the thirty-eighth year of her age. With the death of 
Cleopatra the noted dynasty of the Ptolemies came to an end. 
Eg\’pt was henceforth a province of the Roman state. 

Selections from the Sources. Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus and Julius 
Citsar. Apiman, The Crcil liars, bk. ii, chap, xviii (the panic in Rome after 
t'a'sar’s death). Cioeko. Letters to Atticus (I.oeb Classical I.ibrary), bk. vii, 
letters, 1-26. Munro, Source Took, pp. 100-141, 217-220; Davis’s Readings 
(Rome), pp. S5-166. 



THIRD PERIOD — ROME AS AN EMPIRE 

(31 B.C.-476 A.D.) 

I. Tmi PRINCIPATIi 

(31 B.C.-284 A.D.) 

CHAPTER XXXVH 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE AND THE 
PRINCIPATE OF AUGUSTUS CiESAR 

(31 B.C.-14 A.D.) 

494. The Character of the Imperial Government ; the Dyarchy. 

'The huiidivcl years of strife which ended with the battle of Aetiuni 
left the Roman Republic, exhausted and helpless, in the hands of one 
wise enough and stroni^ em)ugh to lemold its crumblini^ fra^unents 
in such a manner that the state, which seemed ready to fall to jiieces, 
mi^ht prolong; its existence for another live hundred years. It was a 
great work thus to create anew, as it w'ere, out of anarchy and chaos, 
a political fabric that should exhibit such elements of perpetuity and 
strength. 'I'he establishment of the Roman Empire,'’ says Merivale, 
was. alter all, the greatest political work that any human being ever 
wrought. 'The achievements of Alexander, of C'tesar, of ( 'harlemagne, 
of Napolet)!! are not to be compared with it for a moment.’’ 

Soon after his return from the East, Odavian laid down the e.x- 
traordinarv pmvers which he, as .sole master of the legions, had been 
exercising, 'Phen the Senate, acting doubtless in accordance wath a 
previous understanding or the known wishes of Octavian. reinvested 
him with virtually the same powers but with republican titles; for, 
mindful of the fate of Julius (aesar, Octavian saw to it that the really 
absolute power which he received under the new arrangements was 
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f dW iinier the footis of the eld Republic He dkl not take the title 
erf king. He knew how hateful to the j^oplc that name had been 

of dictotor, a name that since the t 

time of Sulk had been almost as ^ 
intolerable io^ the iieople as that 

whence the name Emptmr,-^z 
with it the absolute authority of ■; ■ ^ 

tli€ commander of the legions, fli ' 

still kid dinging to it no odious M 

memories. He also received from ^ : 

the Senate the honorary surname ' \ \ 1 

of AiigMsius, a title that hitherto ■ mMpl, ■ ^v. 

had been sacred to the gods, and ■ - 

lienee was free from att sinister J 

assockikms. A monuinent of 

this act was erecirf in the ed- : ^ 3 ^’^'“' -= ■ f 

endar. It was decree by the Fio. ifi?* AurmsTOs. Oktfcaii 
Senate that the sixth month of - Musewn) 

Che Ko.„a„ year should he .1^ 

(vdienco our August) 

in eotnmeinoratioii of the Imj^rator, an act in imitttiem of that bj 
which the precrfng month had l»n pircn the name Mims (wlieiic:i 
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our July) in honor of Julius Caesar. Common usage also bestowed 
upon Octavian the name of Princeps^ which was only a designation 
of courtesy and dignity and which simply pointed out him who bore 
it as the '* first citizen of a free republic. 

And as Octavian was careful not to wound the sensibilities of the 
lovers of the old Republic by as.suming any title that in any way 
suggested regal authority and prerogative, so was he careful not to 
arouse their opposition by abolishing any of the republican offices or 
assemblies. He allowed all the old magistracies to exist as hereto- 
fore ; but he himself absorbed and exercised the most important part 
of their powers and functions. 

Likewise all the popular assemblies remained and were convened 
as usual to hold elections and to vote on measures laid before them. 
But Octavian, having been invested with both the consular and the 
tribunician power, had the right to summon them, to place in nomi- 
nation persons for the various offices,^ and to initiate legislation, d'he 
titular consuls and tribunes also, it is true, had this right, but after 
the new order of things had become firmly established during the 
long rule of Augustus they dared not exercise it without the concur- 
rence of the new master of the stale. C'onse(juently the deliberations 
of the popular assemblies were really idle forms. 

The Senate still existed,*'* but it was shorn of all real independence 
by the predominating influence of its first member, the Princeps. 
Octavian endeavored to raise the body to a higher standard. He 
reduced the number of senators — which had been raised by Antony 
to one thousand — to six hundred, and struck from the rolls the names 
of unworthy imanbers and of obstinate republicans. 

1 The consuls were generally nominated l)y Augustus, and in order that a large 
number of his friends and favorites might be amused with the dignity, the term of 
oftice was reduced to a shorter period. At a later time the length of the consulate was 
shortened to two or three months. 

2 Since in the early Empire the Senate under the constitutional arrangements of 
.A.ugustus shared the government with the emperor, the government of this period is 
by some called a dyarchy, which means a government by two persons. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Senate had only so much authority as the ruling emperor chose to give 
it. .Some emperors, like Augustus, treated the body with respect and allowed it a real 
share in the government, while others rejected the theory’ of a joint rule of Princeps 
and Senate and ruled practically alone. 
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We may summarize all these changes ' by saying that the monarchy 
abolished five hundred years before this was now slowly rising again 
amidst the old forms of the Republic. This is what was actually 
taking place; for the chief powers and prerogatives of the ancient 
king, which during the republican period had been gradually broken 
up and lodged in the hands of a great number of magistrates, col- 
leges, and assemblies, were now being once more gathered up in the 
hands of a single man. This drift towards the unrestrained rule of a 
single person is the essence of the constitutional history of Rome for 
the first three centuries of the Empire ; by the end of that period the 
concentration of all power in the hands of the ITinccps was com- 
plete, and the veiled monarchy of ( )ctavian emerges in the unveiled 
oriental monarchy of Diocletian (sect. 519). 

495, The Government of the Provinces. 'The revolution that 
brought in the hanpire effected a great improvement in the condi- 
tion of the provincials. 'The government of all those provinces that 
were in an unsettled state and that needed the presence of a large 
military force Augustus' withdrew from the Senate and took the 
management of their affairs in his own hand.s. d'hese were known as 
the provinces of Cifsar. Instead of these countries being ruled by 
practically irresponsible proc(jnsuls and proprietors, tliey were henc e- 
forth ruled by legates of the emj)eror, who were removable at his 
will and answerable to him for the faithful and honest discliarge of 
the duties of their offices. Salaries were attached to their positions, 
and thus the scandalous abuses which had grown uj:) in connection 
with the earlier system of self-payment through fees, requisitions, and 
the like devices were swept away. 

'I'he more tranquil provinces were still left under the control of 
the Senate, and were known as public provinces. These also profited 
by the change, since the emperor extended his care to them, and, 
as the judge of last appeal, righted wrongs and punished flagrant 
offenders against right and justice. 

1 P*?specting all these governmental arrangements Professor fireenidge comments 
as follows : " Such was the settlement which was greeted, ofhcuilly and unofficially, as a 
restoration of the Republic, but which later writers held, with equal reason, to be the 
commencement of the legitimate monarchy” {Roman Public Life, 1901, p. 339). 

* Prom this on we shall refer to Octavian by this his honorary surname. 
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496. The Defeat of Varus by the Germans under Arminius (9 a.d.). 

'I'he reign of Augustus was marked by one of the most terrible dis- 
asters that ever befell the Roman legions. The general Quintilius 
Varus had made the mistake of supposing that he could rule the 
freedom-loving Germans, who had in part been brought under 
Roman authority, just as he had governed the servile Asiatics of 
the I'astern [)rovinces, and had thereby stirred them to determined 
revolt. While the general was leading an army of three legions, 
numbering altogether about twenty thousand men, through the almost 
pathless depths of the 'reutoburg Wood, he was surprised by the bar- 
barians under their brave chieftain Hermann — called Arminius by 
the Romans — and his army destroyed. 

'Hie disaster caused great consternation at Rome. Augustus, 
wearied and worn already with the cares of em])ire and domestic 
affliction, was inconsolable. He pac'cd his palace in agony, and kept 
exclaiming, '' O Varus, Varus 1 give me back my legions I give me 
back my legions ! ” 

'I'he victory of Arminius over the Romans w^as an event of great 
significance in the history of European civilization. The Germans 
were on the point of being completely subjugated and put in the 
way of being Romanized, as the Gclts of Gaul had already been. 
1 fad this occurred, the history of l^urope would have been changed ; 
for the (/crmanic element is the one that has given shape and color 
to the important events of the last fifteen hundred years. Among 
these barbarians, too, were our ancestors. Had Rome succeeded in 
extemiinating or enslaving them, Britain, as C'reasy says, might never 
have received the name of England, and the great English nation 
might never have had an existence. 

497. Literature and the Arts under Augustus. 'J'he reign of 
x\ugustus lasted forty-four years, from 31 b.c. to 14 a.d. Although 
the government of Augustus, as we have learned, was disturbed by 
some troubles upon the frontiers, still, never before, perhaps, had the 
civilized world enjoyed so long a period of general rest from the tur- 
moil of w'ar. Three times during this auspicious reign the gates of 
the 'fern pie of Janus at Rome, which were open in time of war and 
closed in time of peace, were shut Only twice before during the 
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existence of the city had they been closed, so constantly had the 
Roman people been engaged in war. 

I'his long repose from the strife that had filled all the preceding 
centuries was favorable to the upspringing of literature and art. 
Under the patronage of the emperor and that of his favorite minister 
Maecenas, poets and writers flourished and made this the Golden 
Age of Latin literature. Many who lamented the fall of the Republic 
sought solace in the pursuit of letters ; and in this they were encour- 
aged by Augustus, as it gave occupation to many restless spirits that 
might otherwise have been en- 
gaged in political intrigues against 
his government. 'I’he four great 
names in the literature of the 
period are those of Vergil, 1 lorace, 

Ovid, and Livy.^ 

.Augustus was also a munificent 
patron of architecture and art. He 
adorned the capital with many 
splendid structures, including tem- 
ples, theaters, porticoes, baths, and 
acjiieducts. He said jiroudly, "I 
found Rome a city of brick ; J left 
it a city of marble.^’ The popula- 
tion of the city at this time was 
probably about one million. Two 
other cities of the Empire — .Antioch and Alexandria — are thought 
to have had each about this same number of citizens. These cities, too, 
were made magnificent with splendid architecture and works of art. 

498. Social Life at Rome under Augustus. One of the most re- 
markable features of life at the capital during the reign of Augustus 
was the vast number of Roman citizens who were recipients ol the 
state doles of com. I’herc were at least two hundred thousand male 
beneficiaries of this public charity,^ which means that upwards of 



j'K;. i(>S. M 1 < j.NAs. a 

medallion) 


1 For brief notices of the works of these writers, see sects. 559, 562. 

* The number had risen as high a.s 320,000, but both Julius Cassar and Augustus 
purged the lists of unworthy claimants. 
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half a million people in the capital were unable or unwilling to earn 
independently their daily bread. The purchase of immense quantities 
of com needed for these free distributions was one of the heaviest 
drains upon the imperial treasury. 

Another striking feature of life at Rome at this time was the 
growing infatuation of the people for the bloody spectacles of the 
amphitheater. 'J'hc emperor himself gives the following account of 
the spectacles that he prescnt(‘d : 'Phree times in my own name, 
and five tim(‘s in that of my sons or grandsons, I have given gladia- 
torial exhibitions ; in these exhibitions about ten thousand men have 
fought. . . . Twenty-six times in my own name, or in that of my 
sons or grandsons, 1 have given hunts of African wild beasts in 
the circus, the forum, the amphitheatres, and about thirty-five hundred 
beasts have been killed. 

'' 1 gave the people the spectacle of a naval battle beyond the 
Tiber, where n(nv is the grove of the Caesars. For this purpose 
an excavation was made eighteen hundred feet long and twelve 
hundred wide. In this contest thirty beaked ships, triremes or 
biremes, were engaged, besides more of smaller size. About three 
thousand men fought in these vessels in addition to the rowers.” ^ 

Still another phase of social life at Rome which arrests our 
attention was the loosening of the family ties. Divorces had multi- 
plied, and the family seemed about to be dissolved, as had been the 

larger grout)S of the tribe and the gens. Augustus strove to arrest 

this downward tendency by edicts and laws in encouragement of 
marriage and in restraint of divorces. But the trouble was too 
deej)-.seated in the failing moral and religious life of the times to 
be reached and remedied by any measures of state. 

499. The Religious Life. The decay of religious faith had been 
going on for a long time. Augustus did all in his power to arrest 

the jirocess. He restored the temples and shrines that had fallen 

into decay, renewed the ancient sacrifices, and erected new temples, 
not only at Rome but in every part of the Empire. The unauthorized 

1 Afi)numfn{i(mAnivranum,c\\:{\>&.'xx\\, xxiii ; edited by William Fairley, Ph. D.. Trans- 
laiions anJ Kc prints from the On^inal Sources of European History^ published by the 
Department of History of the I’niversity of Pennsylvania. See Selections, p. 451. 
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foreign cults, particularly those from the Orient, which had been intro> 
duced at the capital, he drove out, and strove to awaken in the people 
a fresh veneration for the ancestral deities of Rome. 

The Greek Apollo, however, was excepted from the list of pro- 
scribed alien gods. In honor of this great deity, who Augustus 
believed had secured him the victory at Actium, the emperor erected 
a splendid temple at Rome, and caused to be transported from Eg>'pt 
and set up in the capital an immense obelisk, the emblem in Egyptian 
theology of the sun-god. 

500. The Death and Deification of Augustus. In the year 14A.T). 
Augustus died, having reached the .seventy-sixth year of his age. His 
last words to the friends gathered about his bedside were, ” If I have 
acted well my part in life’s drama, greet my departure with your 
applau.se.” By decree of the Senate, divine worship was accorded 
to him and temples were erected in his honor. 

The cult of Augustus had developed, particularly in the Orient, 
while he was yet living. At first flu.sh this worsliip of Caesar seems 
to us strange and impious. But it will not seem so if we put our- 
selves at the point of view of the ancients. In the Orient the king 
had very generally been looked upon as in a .sense divine. Thus in 
Egypt the Pharaoh, as we have seen, was believed to be of the very 
race of the gods (.sect. 31). It was natural, then, that the subjects 
of Rome in the Eastern provinces should look upon the head of the 
Empire as one lifted above ordinary mortals and possessed of divine 
qualities. This way of thinking caused the provincials of the Orient 
to become sincere and zealous worshipers in the temples and before 
the altars of the ** divine C'aesar.” 

From the East the cult spread to the West, and became a favorite 
worship of the masses everywhere. Its establishment had far-reaching 
consequences, as we shall see ; since at the very time that the polythe- 
istic religion of the Graeco-Roman world was taking on thii> form, 
there was springing up in a remote comer of the Empire a new 
religion with which this imperial cult must necessarily come into 
violent conflict. 

For it was in the midst of the happy reign of Augustus, when pro- 
found peace prevailed throughout the civilized world, — the doors of 
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the 'I'emplc of Janus having been closed (sect. 390), — that Christ was 
bom in Bethlehem of Judea. The event was unheralded at Rome ; 
yet it was, as we have intimated, filled with profound significance not 
only for the Roman Empire but for the world. Of the relation of 
(Christianity to paganism, and particularly to the new cult of the 
Roman emperor, we shall speak later (sect. 512). 


TAUI.r, SHOWINC. TIIK NUMIIKR OF ROMAN CITIZENS AT DIFFERENT 
PERIODS OF THE RICFUHEIC AND THE EMlTREi 


CITI/.KNS OK 
Mii-nAKY A(.u 

tinder ihe later kinj^s (MonnnsenN estimate) 20,000 

5)8 15 . c 165,000^ 

2()3 l \.(' 262,322 

^ 5 ' -79.797 

220 15 . (’ 270,2 13 

20.) 15 . C 214,000* 

ifH 3-7.0-- 

394,33^ 

70 15 . . ... 000,000 

27 i5.(' ),o63,ooo^ 

8 15 .(\ ... 4,233,000 

13 A. 1) ), 937, 000 

.)7 A. n. (Linder ( ’l.iudius) 6,944,000 


1 these figures embody what is perhaps the most important matter in Roman history, 
namely, the gradual admission of aliens to the full rights of the city until every freeman 
in the civilized world h.id become a citizen of Rome. This movement we have endeav- 
ored t«) trace in the text. Consult particularly sects. 415-417, 465, 406, 487, 503, 516. 

'rhesc figures do not include the inhabitants of the Latin colonies nor of the 
allied states. 

rhe falling off from the number of the preceding census of 220 n.c. was a result 
of the Hannibalic War, 

* These figures and those of the enumerations for 8 n.c. and 13 A.D, are from the 
Ancyntuum. The incre.ased number given by the census of 70 B.c. over 
that of 115 H.c, registers the result of the admission to the city of the Italians at the 
end of the Social W.ir (sect. 466). The tremendous leap upwards of the figures between 
70 and 27 15 . r. is probably to be e.Tplained not wholly by the admission during this period 
of aliens to the fr.inchise but also, possibly, by the failure of the censors of tlie repul> 
lican period to include in their enumerations the Rom.an citizens living in places remote 
from the capital. It is the opinion of E. Meyer, however, that the census of 27 b.c. 
included the whole Roman citizen population (men, women, and children) while the 
republican census gave only the number of tlic male citizens above seventeen years 
of age. 
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FROM TIBERIUS TO THE ACCESSION OF DIOCLETIAN 
(14-284 A. D.) 

501. Principate of Tiberius (i4-37 A.D.). Tiberius, the adopted 
stepson of Augustus, became his successor. Cne of his first acts 
was to take away from the popular assemblies the right which they 
still nominally possessed of electing the yearly magistrates, and to 
bestow the same upon the Senate, which, however, as a rule elected 
candidates presented by the emperor. This meant practically the 
end of the participation of the people in the government of the state. 

During the first years of his reign Tiberius used his virtually 
unrestrained autliority with moderation, being seemingly desirous of 
promoting the best interests of all classes in his vast empire ; and 
even to the last his government of the provinces was just and benefi- 
cent. 'rhe s[)irit in w'hich he ruled the provincials is showm in his 
reply to a governor of a province who urged him to increase the 
tribute : " A good shepherd,'^ he said, ” should shear and not flay 
his sheep.” ^ 

Hut unfortunately Tiberius was of a morose, suspicious, and jealous 
nature, and the opposition w'hich he experienced in the capital caused 
him, in his contest with his political and personal enemies, soon to 
institute there a most high-handed tyranny, which made the latter 
part of his reign a tragedy An old law', known as the Iaiw of 
Majestas, which made it a capital offense for any one to speak a 
careless word, or even to entertain an unfriendly thought, respecting 
the emperor, was oppressively enforced. Rewards w'ere offered to 
informers, and hence sprang up a class of persons called delators^ 

1 Suetonius, Tiberius^ xxxii. 

* Eduard Meyer characterizes Tiberius as ”the most pathetic figure in history.” He 
was misrepresented by Tacitus. 
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who acted as spies upon society. Often false charges were made to 
gratify personal enmity ; and many, especially of the wealthy class, 
were accused and put to death that their property might be confiscated, 

Tiberius appointed as his chief minister and as commander of the 
praetorian guard ^ one Sejanus, a person of the lowest and most 
corrupt life. Then he retired to Capreae, an islet in the Bay of 
Naples, and left to this man the management of affairs at the capital. 
For a time Sejanus ruled at Rome very much according to his own 
will. He murdered some of the best citizens, and caused possible 
heirs to the throne to be put out of the w’ay in order that Tiberius 
might be constrained to name him as his successor. He even grew 
so bold as to plan the assassination of the emperor himself. His 
designs, however, became known to Tiberius, and the infamous and 
disloyal minister was arrested and put to death. During the remainder 
of his principate "I'iberius ruled sternly, disdainfully indifferent to the 
love of his subjects. " I care not that the people hate me," he is 
represented as saying, " if they approve my deeds." 

It was in the midst of the reign of I'ibcrius that, in a remote 
province of the Roman Empire, the Saviour was crucified. Animated 
by an unparalleled missionary spirit, his followers traversed the length 
and breadth of the Empire, preaching everywhere the " glad tidings." 
Men’s loss of faith in the gods of the old mythologies, the softening 
and liberalizing influence of Greek culture, the unification of the whole 
civilized world under a single government, the widespread suffering 
and the inexpressible weariness of the oppressed and servile classes — 
all these things had prepared the soil for the seed of the new doctrines. 
In less than three centuries the Empire had become Christian not 
only in name but also very largely in fact. I'his conversion of Rome, 
of which we have here during the rule of Tiberius the beginning, is 
one of the most important events in all history. A new element is 
here introduced into civilization, an element which has given color 
and character to much of the history of all the succeeding centuries. 

^ This was a corps of select soldiers which had been created by Augustus, and which 
was designed for a sort of bodyguard to the emperor. It numbered about ten thousand 
men, and was given a permanent camp alongside the city walls and near one of the 
gates. It soon became a formidable power in the state and made and unmade emperors 
at will 
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502. Oaius Caesar or Caligula (37-41 A.D.). Tiberius was followed 
by Gaius Caesar, better known as Caligula. Caligula’s reign was, in 
the main, a tissue of follies. After a few months spent in arduous 
application to the affairs of the Empire, during which time his many 
acts of kindness and piety won for him the affection of all classes, 
the mind of the young emperor seemingly became disordered. He 
soon gave himself up to a life of dissipation. The cruel sports 
of the amphitheater possessed for him a strange fascination. He 
even entered the lists himself and fought as a gladiator upon the 
arena. After four years his insane career was brought to a close by 
some of the officers of the praetorian guard whom he had wantonly 
insulted. 

503. The Rule of Claudius (41-54 a.d.). I'he successor of ("aligula 
was his uncle, Claudius,^ a man of strangely inconsistent moods and 
acts. At times his acts were those of a sagacious statesman and 
again those of an imbecile or an insane person. 

His principate was made a landmark in the constitutional historv^ 
of Rome by the admission of the Gallic nobles to the Roman Senate 
and the magistracies of the city. Tacitus has given us a paraphrase 
of a speech which the emperor made before the Senate in answer to 
the objections which were urged against such a course. "I'he emperor 
touched first upon the fact that his own most ancient ancestor, 
although of Sabine origin, bad been received into the city and made 
a member of the patrician order. 'I'his liberal policy of the fathers 
ought, he thought, to be followed by himSelf in his conduct of public 
affairs. Men of special talent, wherever found, should be trans- 
ferred to Rome. " Nor am I unmindful of the fact,” he continued, 
” that . . . from I'itruria and Lucania and all Italy persons have been 
received into the Roman Senate. Finally, the city was extended to 
the Alps, so that not single individuals but entire provinces and tribes 
were given the Roman name. Is it a matter of regret to us that 
the Ralbi came to us from Spain ? that men not less distinguished 
migratetl to Rome from (xallia Narbonensis ? The descendants of 
these immigrants remain among us, nor do they yield to us in their 

^ As in the case of Caligula, Claudius was proclaimed emperor by the insolent 
praetorians. The Senate was powerless to do otherwise than to ratify their action 
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devotion to the fatherland. What other cause was there of the down- 
fall of Sparta and of Athens, states once powerful in arms, save this 
— that they closed their gates against the conquered as aliens ? ” ^ 
The generous policy here advocated by Claudius was acted upon, at 
least as to a part of the Gallic nobility, who were given admission to 
the Roman Senate. 

The successors of Claudius in general followed his example. They 
not only admitted foreigners to the Senate, but freely granted I.atin 
and Roman rights to provincials. 'I'his liberal policy was justified by 
its fruit, 'rhe provinces gave to Rome several of her best emperors. 
I'rajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius were of Spanish origin, and 
Antoninus Pius was of (jallic descent.'^ 

In the field of military enterprise the principate of Claudius was 
especially signalized by the conquest of Britain. Nearly a century 
had now passed since the invasion of the island by Julius C'msar. 
Claudius, through his generals Plautius and Vespasian, subjugated 
the southern part of the island and made it into a Roman province 
under the name of Britannia (43 a.d.). Many towns soon sprang up 
here, which in time became important centers of Roman trade and 
culture, and some of which were the beginnings of great English 
towns of to-day. 

The rule of Claudius was further distinguished by the construction 
of many important works of a utilitarian character. The Claudian 
Aqueduct, which the emperor completed, was a stupendous work, 
bringing water to the city from a distance of forty-five mile.s. 

Throughout his life Claudius was ruled by intriguing favorites 
and unworthy wives. For his fourth wife he married the ” wicked 
Agrippina,” who secured his death by means of a dish of poi.soncd 
mushrooms, in order to make place for the succession of her son 
Nero, then only sixteen years of age. 

504. Rule of Nero (54-68 a.d.). Nero was fortunate in having for 
his preceptor the great philosopher and moralist Seneca (sect. 563); 
but never was teacher more unfortunate in his pupil. For five years 

1 Tacitus, Annals, xi, 23. Compare these sentiments of Claudius with those of Titus 
Manlius (sect. 417). Cf. also sect. 240. 

2 See F. R. Abbott, Roman Political Institutions (1901), p. 309. 
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Nero, under the influence of Seneca and Burrhus, the latter the com- 
mander of the praetorians, ruled with moderation and equity; then 
jrr.ulually breaking away from the guidance of his tutor Seneca, he 
entered upon a career filled with crimes of almost incredible enormity. 

It was in the tenth year of his reign (64 a.d.) that the so-called 
Great Fire laid more than half of Rome in ashes. For six days and 
nights the flames surged like a sea through the valleys and about 
the base of the hills covered by the city. It was rumored that Nero 

had ordered the conflagration to be 
A lighted in order to clear the ground 
so that he could rebuild the city on a 
more magnificent plan, and that from 
^ palace he had enjoyed 

the spectacle and amused himself by 
singing a poem of his own composi- 
entitled the Sdt/: of Troy. To 
M J * turn attention from himself, Nero ac- 

‘ cused the Christians of having con- 

r ! spired to burn tlie city in order to 
. help out their prophecies. The doc- 
which was taught by some of 

the new sect respecting the second 
Fig. 160. Vespasian. (Museum . r • i. j j *. 

^ . XT 1 . coming of Christ and the destruction 

at Naples) ® 

of the world by fire lent color to the 

charge. The persecution that followed was one of the most cruel 
recorded in the history of the Church. Many victims were covered 
with pitch and burned at night to serve as torches in the imperial 
gardens. Tradition preserves the names of the apostles Peter and 
Paul as victims of this persecution. 

The emperor was extravagant, and consequently always in need 
of money, which he secured through murders and confiscations. 
Among his victims was his old preceptor Seneca, who was im- 
mensely rich. On the charge of treason, he condemned him to 
death and confiscated his estate. At last the Senate declared him 
a public enemy and condemned him to death by scourging, to avoid 
which, aided by a servant, he took his own life. 
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505 . Galba, Otho, and Vitelllus (68-69 a.d.). These three names 
are usually grouped together, as their reigns were all short and 

uneventful. The succession, upon the 
death of Nero and the extinction in him 
of the Julian-Claudian line, was in dis- 
pute, and the legions in different quarters 
supported the claims of their favorite 
leaders. One after another the three 
aspirants named were killed in bloody 
struggles for the imperial purple. The 
last, Vitellius, was hurled from the throne 
by the soldiers of Vespasian, the old and 
beloved commander of the legions in 
Palestine, which were at this time engaged in war with the Jews. 

506 . Vespasian (69-79 a.d.). The accession of Flavius Vespasian 
marks the beginning of a period, embracing three reigns, known as 
the Flavian Age (69-96 a.d.). One of the most memorable events 
of Vespasian’s reign was the capture and destruction of Jerusalem. 



Fig. 17 1. Triumphal Procession from the Arch of Titus. (From a 
photograph) 

Showing the seven-branched candlestick and other trophies from the temple at Jerusalem 
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After one of the most harassing sieges recorded in history, the city 
was taken by Titus, son of Vespasian. A vast multitude of Jews 
who had crowded into the city — it was the period of the Pass- 
over — perished. In imitation of Nebuchadnezzar, Titus robbed the 
temple of its sacred utensils and bore them away as trophies. Upon 
the triumphal arch at Rome that bears his name may be seen at 
the present day the sculptured representation of the seven-branched 
golden candlestick, which was one of the memorials of the war. 



Fig. 172. A Street in Pompeii. (From a photograph) 


After a most prosperous reign of ten years Vespasian died, 79 a.d., 
the first emperor after Augustus who had not met with a violent death. 

507. Titus (79-81 A,D.). In a short reign of two years Titus won 
the title of '' the Friend and the Delight of Mankind.” He was 
unwearied in acts of benevolence and in the bestowal of favors. 
Having let a day slip by without some act of kindness performed, 
he is said to have exclaimed reproachfully, I have lost a day.” 

Titus completed and dedicated the great Flavian amphitheater be- 
gun by his father, Vespasian. This vast structure, which seated over 
forty thousand ' spectators, is better known as the Colosseum — a 

1 The old estimate of 80,000 is now regarded as an exaggeration. 
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name given it either because of its gigantic proportions, or on ac- 
count of a colossal statue of Nero which happened to stand near it. 

The reign of Titus, though so short, was signalized by two great 
disasters. The first was a conflagration at Rome, which was almost 
as calamitous as the Great Fire in the reign of Nero. The second 
was the destruction, by an eruption of Vesuvius, of the Campanian 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The cities were buried beneath 
showers of cinders, ashes, and streams of volcanic mud. Pliny the 



Fig. 173. House OK iHb vi in ai iw.mii ... \l roin a photograph) 


Elder, the great naturalist, venturing through curiosity too near the 
mountain to investigate the phenomenon, lost his life.' 

508. Domitian (81-96 A.D.). Titus was followed by his brother 
Domitian, whose rule, after the first few years of admirable govern- 
ment, became a merciless tyranny. During the reign, however, 
transactions of interest and importance were taking place on the 
northern frontier lines. In Britain the able commander Agricola, 

^ During the past century extensive excavations have uncovered a large part of 
Pompeii and revealed to us the streets, homes, theaters, baths, shops, temples, and 
various monuments of the ancient city — presenting to us a vivid picture of Roman life 
during the imperial period eighteen hundred years ago. 
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the father-in-law of tlie historian Tacitus, subjected or crowded back 
the warlike tribes until he had extended the frontiers of the Empire 



Fig. 174. I'kai \N. (l-'min a statue in the 
museum at Naples) 

” All the imperial portraits of this age, as pre- 
served on coins and sculptures, are perfectly 


far into what is now Scot- 
land. Then, as a protection 
against the incursions of the 
Caledonians, the ancestors 
of the Scottish Highlanders, 
he constructed a line of for- 
tresses from the Frith of 
Forth to the Frith of Clyde. 
Behind this shelter Roman 
civilization now began to 
develop rapidly in the new- 
formed province. 

Under this emperor took 
place what is known in 
Church history as '' the 
second persecution of the 
Christians,” who incurred 
Domitian's special hatred 
througli refusal to burn in- 
cense before his statues. 
The name of the emperor’s 
niece Domitilla has been 
preserved as one of the 
victims of this persecution. 
This is significant, since it 
shows that the new faith was 
thus early finding adherents 
among the higher classes, 


authentic, and the likenesses are consistent. In even in the roval family itself, 

the British Museum the reader may sec the . . ' 1 -n j • u* 

features of these great Caesars as faithfully Domitian waS killed m hlS 
reproduced as those of British statesmen in the palace by members of his 
National Portrait Gallery.’' — Fowler , 1 1 1 '-ni o 

own household. The Senate 


ordered his infamous name to be erased from the public monuments 
and to be blotted from tlie records of the Roman state. 
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509. The Five Good Emperors; Rule of Nerva (96-98 a. d.). The 

five emperors — Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines — 
who succeeded Domitian were elected by the Senate, which during 
this period assumed something of its former influence in the affairs 
of the Empire. The wise and beneficent administration of the gov- 
ernment by these rulers, under whom the theory of a joint control 
by Princeps and Senate became something of a reality, won for 
them the distinction of being called '' the five good emperors.” This 
period probably marks the high tide of civilization in ancient times. 



Fig. 175. Bridge over the Danube, Built by Trajan. (From a relief on 
Trajan’s Column) 

Nerva, who was an aged senator and an ex-consul, ruled paternally. 
He died after a short reign of sixteen months, and the scepter passed 
into the stronger hands of the able commander Trajan, whom Nerva 
had previously made his associate in the government. 

510. Trajan (98-117 A.D.). Trajan was a native of Spain and a 
soldier by profession and talent. He was the first provincial to sit 
in the seat of the Caesars. From this time forward provincials were 
to play a part of ever-increasing importance in the affairs of the 
Empire. It was the policy of Augustus — a policy adopted by most 
of his successors — to make the Danube in Europe and the Euphrates 
in Asia the limits of the Roman Empire in those respective quarters. 
But Trajan determined to push the frontiers of his dominions beyond 
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both these rivers. In the early part of his reign he was busied in 
wars against the Dacians, a people dwelling north of the Lower 



Fic:. 176. Trajan’s Column 
(From a photograph) 

A chiselled picture-book of the 
Dacian War, to which almost 
everywhere we lack the text.” — 


Danube. These troublesome enemies 
were subjugated, and Dacia was made 
into a province. The modem name 
Rumania is a monument of this Roman 
conquest and colonization beyond the 
Danube. The Rumanians to-day speak 
a language that in its main elements is 
largely of Latin origin.^ 

As a memorial of his achievements 
the emperor erected, in what came to 
be known as Trajan’s Forum, a splen- 
did marble shaft called Trajan’s Column. 
'Fo-day, after eighteen centuries, the 
great pillar is in almost perfect pres- 
ervation. It is one hundred and forty- 
seven feet high, and is wound from 
base to summit with a spiral band of 
sculptures containing more than twenty- 
five hundred human figures. Its pic- 
tured sides are the best and almost 
the only record we now possess of 
the Dacian wars of the emperor. 

In the latter years of his reign (i 14- 
1 16 A.D.) Trajan led his legions to the 
East, crossed the Euphrates, reduced 
Armenia, and wrested from the Par- 
thians most of the lands which had 
once formed the heart of the Assyrian 
monarchy. Out of the territories thus 
conquered Trajan made three new 


Mommsen 

J The Romanic-speaking peoples of Rumania 
and the neighboring regions number about ten millions. It seems probable that dur- 
ing mediaeval times there was a large immigration into the present Rumania of Latin- 


speaking people from the districts south of the Danube. 
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provinces, which bore the ancient names of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria. Another province which he created in these remote 
regions was known as Arabia Pctraia,' which included the ancient 
Bible land of Kdom with its celebrated capital Petra. 

To IVajan belongs the distinction of having extended the boun- 
daries of the l^^mpire to the most distant points to which Roman 
ambition and prowess were ever able to push them. 

Respecting the rapid spread of (diristianity at this time, the char- 
acter of the early professors of the new faith, and the light in which 
they were viewed by the rulers of the Roman world, we have very 
important evidence in a certain letter written by Pliny the Younger 
(sect. 563) to the emperor in regard to the (Christians of Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, of wliich remote province Pliny was governor. Pliny 
speaks of the new creed as a '' contagious superstition that had seized 
not cities only but the lesser towns also, and tlie open country.” \'c*t 
he could find no fault in tlie converts to the new doctrines. Notwitli- 
standing this, however, because the Christians steadily refused to 
sacrifice to the R(jman gods, he ordered many to be pnit to death 
for their ” inflexible obstinacy.” 

d'rajan died 117 A.i». His principate, after that of Augustus, was 
the most fortunate that had befallen the lot of the Roman ])eoplc. 

511. Hadrian ( 117-“138 a. d.). Hadrian, a kinsman of 'krajan, suc- 
ceeded him in tlic imperial office. He possessed great ability and 
displayed admirable moderation and good judgment in the adminis- 
tration of the government. He prudently abandoned the territory 
beyond the Kuphrates that had been aecjuired by 'J'rajan, and made 
that stream once more the eastern boundary of the Jmipire. 

I The Roman province of Arabia Petnra corresporub'd roughly to the biblical Kdom 
and Moab. I’etra (probably the Scia, ''the Rock,” of the Ilible writers) was the strong' 
hold and capital of the former region. Its rums lie in a vast natural amphitheater ic the 
sterile mountains of Edom. 'J'he importance of the place was due to Us control oi sev- 
eral of the great commercial routes <;f the ancient East. It was a tUy of note in Hellen- 
istic times, and in the second and third centuries of our era enjoyed great prosperity 
under the Romans. Many of the later rock-cut tombs fof (Jracrco-Roman type) which 
line the high cliffs inclosing the site c)f the city were the tombs of Roman merchant 
princes and military officers. The exquisite rock-cutting shown in Plate XIV (it probably 
dates from the first century A.n.) is one of the best-preserved rock-hewm facades to be 
seen to-day in any of the lands included within the boundaries of the old Roman 
Empire. 
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More than fifteen years of his reign were spent by Hadrian in 
making tours of inspection through all the different provinces of the 
Empire. He visited Britain, and secured the Roman possessions there 
against the Piets and Scots by erecting a continuous wall, about 
seventy miles in length, across the island from the Tyne to the 
Solway Firth. This rampart was constructed some distance to the 
south of the line of fortified stations that had been established by 
Agricola (sect. 508). I'he Hadrian Wall, in places well preserved, 
and broken at intervals by the ruins of old watchtowers and stations, 



Fig. 177. The Hadrian Wall. (From a photograph) 


can still be traced over the low hills of the English moorlands almost 
from sea to sea.^ There exists nowhere in the lands that once formed 
the provinces of the empire of Rome any more impressive memorial 
of her world-wide dominion than these ramparts, along which for 
three hundred years and more her sentinels kept watch and ward 
for civilization against the barbarian marauders of Caledonia. 

On the Continent, in the upper regions of the Rhine and the 
Danube, Hadrian likewise secured the frontier by constructing a pali- 
sade and a chain of forts extending from one river to the other. 

1 The best work on the rampart is J. C. Bruce’s The Roman Wall (London, 1851). 
Handbook io the Roman Wallj by the same author, is an abridgment of his larger work. 
One of the best-preserved sections of the wall can be easily reached from the Haltwhistle 
station on the railroad between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle. The student traveler 
in those parts should not fail to examine these interesting memorials of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. 
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After his visit to Britain Hadrian returned to Gaul, and then in- 
spected in different tours all the remaining provinces of the Empire. 
Many of the cities which he visited he adorned with temples, theaters, 
and other buildings. Upon Athens, particularly, he lavished large 
sums in art embellishments, reviving in a measure the fading glories 
of the Periclean Age.^ 

In the year 132 the Jews in 
Palestine, who had in a measure 
recovered from the blow I'itus 
had given their nation (sect. 

506), broke out in desperate re- 
volt, because of the planting of 
a Roman colony upon the al- 
most desolate site of Jerusalem, 
and the placing of the statue of 
Jupiter in the holy temple. 

More than half a million Jews 
are said to have perished in the 
hopeless struggle, and the most 
of the survivors were driven 
into exile — the last dispersion 
of the race (135 a.d.). 

The latter years of his reign 
Hadrian passed at Rome. It 
was here that this princely 
builder erected his most splen- 
did structures. Among these 
were a magnificent temple con- 
secrated to the goddesses Venus 
and Roma, and a vast mausoleum (now the castle of St. Angelo) 
erected on the banks of the Tiber and designed as a tomb for himself. 

512 . The Antonines (138-I8O A.D.). Aurelius Antoninus (surnamed 
Piusj, the adopted son of Hadrian, and his successor, gave the Roman 
Empire an administration singularly pure and parental. Throughout 

1 Besides erecting many new structures, he completed the great temple of Olympian 
Eeus begun by the tyrant Pisistrattis (see sect. 202). 



Fig. 178. Hadrian. (Capitoline 
Museum, Rome) 

All Roman portraits before the time of 
Hadrian it will be noticed have the face 
clean-shaven. Hadrian introduced the prac- 
tice of wearing a beard. This now became 
the mode, as is shown by the portraits 
from this time forward 
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his long reign of twenty-three years the Empire was in a state of 
profound peace. The attention of the historian is attracted by no 
striking events, which fact, as many have not failed to observe, illus- 
trates admirably the oft-repeated epigram, ” Happy is that people 
whose annals are brief.” 

Antoninus, early in his reign, had united with himself in the gov- 
ernment his adopted son Marcus Aurelius, and upon the death of 
the former (i6i a.d.) the latter succeeded quietly to his place and 
work. Aurelius’ studious habits won for him the title of philosopher. 
He belonged to the school of the Stoics, and was a most thoughtful 



I'k;. 179. SiK(.K OF A City. (From Trajan’s Column) 


writer. His Meditations breathe the tenderest sentiments of devotion 
and benevolence, and make the nearest approach to the spirit of 
Christianity of all the writings of pagan antiquity. He established an 
institution or home for orphan girls, and, finding the poorer classes 
throughout Italy burdened by their taxes and greatly in arrears in 
paying them, he caused all the tax claims to be heaped in the Forum 
and burned. 

The tastes and sympathies of Aurelius would have led him to 
choose a life passed in retirement and study at the capital; but 
hostile movements of the Parthians, and especially invasions of the 
barbarians along the Rhenish and Danubian frontiers, called him from 
his books and forced him to spend most of the latter years of his 
reign in the camp. The Parthians, who had violated their treaty with 




Plate XIV. A Rock-hewn Facade at Petra, Arabia Petr^ea. (From 
a photograph ; sec p. 463, n.) 

Most of the numerous rock-cuttings at Petra are tombs, but several of the largest and 
most elaborate, including the one here shown, were probably temples or public shrines. 
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Rome, were chastised by the lieutenants of the emperor, and a part 
of Mesopotamia again fell under Roman authority (165 a.d.). 

This war drew after it a scries of terrible calamities. 'I'he return- 
ing soldiers brought with them the Asiatic j)lague, which swept off 
vast numbers, cs})ecially in Italy, w'here entire cities and districts 
were depopulated, d'he Empire never wholly recovered from the 
effects of this pestilence. In the general distre.^^s and panic the super- 
stitious j)eople w’erc led to believe that it was the new sect of (Chris- 
tians that had called down upon the nation the anger of the gods. 
Aurelius permitted a fearful persecution to ]:)e instituted against 
tliem, during which the celebrated (Christian fathers, Justin Martyr 
at Rome and the aged lN)lycarp at Smyrna, suffered death. 

It should be noted that the pensecution of the ('hristians under 
the pagan cm])erors sprang from political and social rather than from 
religious motives, and that is why we hnd the names of the best 
emperors, as well as those of the w'orst, in the list of })ersecutors. It 
was believed that the welfare of the state was bound up with the 
careful performance of the rites of the national worshij); and hence, 
while the Roman rulers were usually very tolerant, allowing all fonns 
of worship among their subjects, still they re(}uired that men of every 
faith should at least recognize the Roman gods and burn incense be- 
fore their statues, and particularly before the statue of the emperor 
(sect. 500). This the (Christians steadily refused to do. d'heir neglect 
of the sen’ices of the temple, it was believed, angered the gods and 
endangered the safety of the state, bringing upon it drought, pesti- 
lence. and every disaster. 'I bis was a main reason for their persecution 
by the pagan emperors. 

But pestilence and persecution were both forgotten amidst the 
imperative calls for immediate help that now came from the North. 
The barbarians were pu.shing in the Roman outposts and j)<>uring 
over the frontiers. A tribe known as the Marcomanni even cro.ssed 
the Alps and laid siege to Aquileia, ” the gate of Italy.” Not since 
the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutons (sect. 463) had the inhabit- 
ants of any city of Italy seen the barbarians before their gates. To 
the panic of the plague was added this new terror. Aurelius placed 
himself at the head of his legions and hurried beyond the Alps. He 
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checked the inroad of the barbarians, but could not subdue them, 
so weakened was the l^mpire by the ravages of the pestilence and 
so exhausted was the treasury from the heavy and constant drains 
upon it. At last his weak body gave way beneath the hardships of 
his numerous campaigns, and he died in his camp at Vindobona (now 
Vienna) in the nineteenth year of his reign (i 8 o a.d.). 

The united voice of Senate and people pronounced him a god, 
and divine worship was accorded to his statue. Never was Monarchy 
so justified of her children as in the lives and works of Antoninus 
I’ius and Marcus Aurelius. As Merivalc, in dwelling upon their 
virtues, very justly remarks, The blameless career of these illustrious 
princes has furnished the best excuse for Caesarism in all after ages.” 

513. The State of the Provinces. The close of the auspicious era 
of the Antonincs invites us to cast a glance over the Empire, in order 
that we may note the condition of the population at large. As we 
have already observed, the great revolution which brought in the 
Empire was a revolution which redounded to the interests of the 
provincials (sect. 495 ). hwen under the worst emperors the adminis- 
tration of affairs in the j)rovinces was as a rule prudent, humane, and 
just. It is probably true that, embracing in a single view all the 
countries included in the Roman Empire, the second century of the 
Christian era marks the happiest period in their history. Without 
question there is no basis for a comparison, but only for a contrast, 
between the condition of the countries of the Orient under the earlier 
Roman emperors and the condition of the same lands to-day under 
their arbitrar)^ and rapacious Mohammedan rulers. '' Wherever a 
corner of the country,” says Mommsen, speaking particularly of 
Asia Minor, ” neglected under the desolation of the fifteen hun- 
dred years which separate us from that time, is opened up to in- 
vestigation, there the first and most powerful feeling is that of 
astonishment, one might almost say of shame, at the contrast of 
the wretched and pitiful present with the happiness and splendor 
of the past Roman age.”^ 

The cities and towns of the Eastern countries, as well as hundreds 
of similar communities in Spain, in Gaul, in Britain, and in other 
1 The Provinces of the Roman Empire (1887), vol. i, p. 384. 
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lands of the West, were enjoying, under the admirable municipal 
system developed by the Romans, a measure of local self-government 
probably equal to that enjoyed at the present time by the municipali- 
ties of the most advanced of the countries of modern Europe. This 
wise system had preserved or developed the sentiment of local patri- 
otism and civic pride. The cities vied with one another in the erection 
of theaters, amphitheaters, baths, temples, and triumphal arches, and 



Fig. 180. Roman Aqueduct and Bridge, dating from the Early 
Empire, near NImes, France. (Present condition) 

This is one of the finest and most impressive of the existing monuments of the old 
Roman builders. The lower row of arches carries a modem roadway 

in the construction of aqueducts, bridges, and other works of a utili- 
tarian nature. In these undertakings they were aided not only by 
liberal contributions made by the emperors from the imperial treasury 
but by the generous gifts and bequests of individual citizens. Private 
munificence of this character was as remarkable a feature of this age 
as is the liberality of individuals at the present day in the endowment 
of educational and charitable institutions. As the representative of 
this form of ancient liberality, we have Atticus Herodes (about 104- 
180 A.D.), a native of Athens. He was the Andrew Carnegie of his 
time. With a truly royal munificence he built at his own expense at 
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Athens a splendid marble stadium large enough to hold the entire 
population of the city. I’o the city of Troas in Asia Minor he made 
a gift equivalent to over a half million dollars to aid the inhabitants 
in the construction of an aqueduct. 

Scores of majestic ruins scattered throughout the lands once form- 
ing the provinces of the ancient empire of Rome bear impressive 
testimony not only as to the populousness, culture, and enterprise 
of the urban communities of the Roman dominions, but also as to 

the generally wise, fostering, 
and beneficent character of the 
earlier imperial rule. 

514. ** The Barrack Em- 
perors.’* Commodus, son of 
Marcus Aurelius, was a most 
unworthy successor of his illus- 
trious father. His name, like 
that of Nero, is infamous. 
Through his crimes and de- 
baucheries he brought the im- 
perial office to its lowest estate. 
For nearly a century after his 
death (from 192 to 284 a. d.) 
the emperors were elected by 
the army, and hence the rulers 
THE Roman Hek( ui.es. (1‘rom bust for this period have been called 

found in the llorti I^imiani, Rome) .^1 tt it- >> 

the Barrack Emperors.’ 1 he 

character of the period is revealed by the fact that of the twenty- 

five emperors who mounted the throne during this time all except 

four came to death by violence. To internal disorders was added the 

teiTor of barbarian invasions. On every side savage hordes were 

breaking into the Empire to rob, to murder, and to bum. 

515. The Public Sale of the Empire (i93 A.D.). The beginning of 
these troublous times was marked by a shameful proceeding on the 
part of the praetorians. These soldiers, having slain the successor of 
Commodus, gave out notice that they would sell the Empire to the 
highest bidder. It was accordingly set up for sale at their camp and 
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struck off to Didius Julianus, a wealthy senator, who promised twenty- 
five thousand sesterces to each of the twelve thousand soldiers at this 
time composing the guard. So the price of the Empire was three 
hundred million sesterces (about twelve million dollars). 

As soon as the news of the disgraceful transaction reached the 
legions on the frontiers, they rose in indignant revolt. Each army 
proclaimed its favorite commander emperor. The leader of the 
Danubian troops was Septimius Severus, a man of great energy and 
force of character. He knew that there were other competitors for 
the throne and that 
the prize would be 
his who first seized 
it. Instantly he 
set his veterans in 
motion and was 
soon at Rome. 

The praetorians 
were no match for 
the trained legion- 
aries of the fron 
tiers, and did not 
even attempt to 
defend their em- 
peror, who was 
, . , Fig. 182. Caracalla. (Museum at .Naples) 

taken prisoner and 

put to death after a reign of sixty-five days. As a punishment for 
the insult they had offered to the Roman state the unworthy praeto- 
rians were disbanded and banished from the capital, and a new body- 
guard of fifty thousand legionaries was organized to take their place. 

516 . Caracalla (211-217 A.D.). Severus, after a prosperous reign, 
died in Britain, leaving the Empire to his two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta. Caracalla murdered his brother and then ordered Papinian, 
the celebrated jurist, to make a public argument in vindication of 
the fratricide. When that great lawyer refused, saying that ” it was 
easier to commit such a crime than to justify it," he put him to death. 
Driven by remorse and fear, he fled from the capital and wandered 
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about the provinces. Finally, after a reign of six years marked by 
many deeds of incredible wickedness, the monster was slain in Asia. 

Caracalla’s sole political act of real importance was the bestowal 
of citizenship upon all the free inhabitants of the Empire ; and this 
he did, not to give them a just privilege, but that he might collect 
from them certain special taxes which only Roman citizens had to 
pay. Before the reign of Caracalla it was only particular classes of 
the provincials, or the inhabitants of .some particular city or province, 
that, as a mark of special favor, had from time to time been admitted 
to the rights of citizenship. But by this wholesale act of ("aracalla 
the entire free j)opulation of the Empire that did not already possess 
the rights of the city was made Roman, at least in name and nominal 
privilege. 'J'hat vast work of making the whole world Roman, the 
beginnings of which we saw in the dawn of Roman history (sect. 378), 
was now completed.^ '' Rome was the world, and the world was 
Rome.” 

517. The Age of the Thirty Tyrants (251-268 a.d.). For about a 
generation after (Caracalla the imperial scepter })asscd rapidly from 
the hands of one emj)eror to those of another. 'I'hen came the 
so-called Age of the d'hirty 'lyrants. Th(.* throne being held by 
weak emperors, there sprang u]) in every part of the I'anpirc com- 
petitors for it — several rivals frequently apj^earing in the field at 
(he same time. 'The barbarians pressed upon all the frontiers and 
thrust themselves into all the provinces.^ 'I'he Empire seemed on 
the point of falling to pieces.® But a fortunate succession of five good 
emperors — (daudius, .Vurelian, Tacitus, Probus, and Cams (2G8- 
284 A.n.) — restored for a time the ancient boundaries and again 

J It must nut be supposed, however, that the edict of Caracalla did much more than 
rej;ister an alre.idv accomplished t.ict. It seems probable that by this time the greater 
part of the freemen of the Kinpue v\ere already enjoying the Roman franchise. 

The rarthi.ms were a men.ice in the Ka.st, the b'ranks crossed the Rhine and harried 
(^aul ; the (ioths, crossing the Danube, raided Meesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, while 
their fleets from the Euxine ravaged the seaboards of Asia Minor; .\thcns, Corinth, 
and other cities of continental Greece were sacked. 

* It w.is during this period that the Emperor \'alerian (2; t-260 \.n E in a battle with 
the Tersians before Edessa. in Mesopotamia, was defeated and taken prisoner by Sapor, 
the Persian king. .A large rock tablet (F'ig. 183), still to l>e seen near the Persian town of 
Shiraz, commemorates the triumph of Sapor over the unfortunate cmjjeror. 
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forced together into some sort of union the fragments of the shat- 
tered state,^ But the Empire bore the marks of the long anarchy. 
Large districts were almost depopulated, and the land was lying 
waste. Industry and commerce had been brought almost to a standstill. 

The most noted of the usurpers of authority in the provinces 
during the period of anarchy was Zenobia, the ruler of the celebrated 
city of Palmyra in the Syrian desert. Boldly assuming the title Queen 
of the Easfj she bade defiance to Rome. Aurelian marched against 



Fig. 183. Triumph of Sapor over Valerian. (See p. 472, n. 3) 


her, and defeating her armies in the open field, drove them within 
the walls of Palmyra. After a long siege the city was taken, and, 
in punishment for a second uprising, given to the flames.^ 

The ruins of Palmyra are among the most interesting remains of 
Greek and Roman civilization in the East. For a long time even the 

1 During the reign of Aurelian the Alemanni made an incursion into Italy and threat- 
ened Rome. After their expulsion the emperor, in order to insure the safety of the cap- 
ital in case of future inroads of the barbarians, began the erection of a new wall around 
the city, which had now greatly outgrown the old Servian defenses (sect. 395.) This 
wall, which was completed by Probus, was over twelve miles in extent. 

2 Zenobia was carried a captive to Rome. After having been led in golden chains 
in the triumphal procession of Aurelian, the queen was given a beautiful villa in the 
vicinity of Tibur, where, surrounded by her children, she passed the remainder of her 
checkered life. 
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site of the city was lost to the civilized world. The Bedouins, how- 
ever, knew the spot, and told strange stories of a ruined city with 
splendid temples and long colonnades far away in the Syrian desert. 
'I’heir accounts awakened an interest in the wonderful city, and 
towards the close of the seventeenth century some explorers reached 
the spot. The sketches they brought back of the ruins of the long- 
lost city produced almost as much astonishment as did the discoveries 
at a later time of Hotta and Layard at Nineveh (sect. 6S). 
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CHAPTER xxxix 

THE REIGNS OF DIOCLETIAN AND CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT 

I. THK RVAGN OF DIOCLETIAN (284-305 a. d.) 

518. General Statement. The accession of Diocletian marks an 
important era in the history of the Roman Empire. The two matters 
of chief importance connected with liis rci^n are the changes he 
effected in the government and his persecution of the ('hristians. 

Diocletian’s governmental reforms, though radical, were salutary, 
and infused such fresh vitality into the frame of the dying state as 
to give it a new lease of life for a term of nearly two hundred years. 

519. The Empire becomes an Undisguised Oriental Monarchy. 
Dp to the time we have now reached, the really monarchical charac- 
ter of the government was more or less carefully concealed under 
the forms and names of the old Republic. Realizing that republican 
government among the Romans had passed away forever, and that 
its forms were now absolutely meaningless, Diocletian cast aside all 
the masks with which Augustus had concealed his practically un- 
limited power and which fear or policy had led his successors, with 
greater or less consistency, to retain, and let the government stand 
forth naked in the true character of what it had nf)w become — an 
absolute Asiatic monarchy. In contrasting the policy of Aiu/ustus 
with that of Diocletian, Gibbon truly says: It was the aim of the 
one to diguise, and the object of the other to display, the unbounded 
powers which the emperors possessed over the Roman world,’' 

The change was marked by Diocletian’s assumption of the titles 
of Asiatic royalty and his adoption of the court ceremonials and 
etiquette of the East. He took the title of lord, in Latin dominus, 
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whence this period of the absolute monarchy is sometimes called 
'I'he Dominate. He clothed himself in magnificent robes of silk and 
gold. All who approached him, whether of low or of high rank, were 
required to f)rostratc themselves to the ground, a form of oriental and 
servile adoration which the free races of the West had hitherto, with 
manly disdain, refused to render to their magistrates and rulers. 

d'he imperial household also now assumed a distinctively oriental 
c haracter. Ostentation and extravagance marked all the appointments 
of the palac'e. Its apartments were crowded with retinues of servants 
and oflic'crs of every rank, and the person of tlic emperor was hedged 
around with all the ponq) and majesty of oriental monarchy.’^ 

'The incoming of the absolute monarchy meant, of course, the last 
blow to local municipal freedom. 'The little liberty that still survived 
in the cities or municipalities of the Empire was virtually .swept 
away, d'here was no place under the new government for any 
degrev of genuine local independence and self-direction. Italy was 
now also reducc'd to a level in servitude with the provinces and was 
taxed and ruled like the other parts of the Empire. 

520. Changes in the Administrative System. The century of 
anarchy which preceded the acve.ssion of Diocletian, and the death 
bv assassination during this pericxl of ton of the twenty-five wearers 
of the imperial purple,* had made manifest the need of a system 
which would di.scourage assassination and provide a regular mode of 
succession to the throne. Diocletian devi.sed a system the aim of 
which was to comjxiss both these ends. First, he chose as a col- 
league a ctimpanion ruler, Maximian, who, like himself, bore the title 
of Augustus, d'hen each of the eo-emperors associated with himself 
an assistant, who took the title of Da'sar and was considered the son 
and heir of the emperor. There were thus two Augusti and two 
(krsars. Milan, in Italy, became the capital and residence of 
^^aximian ; while Xicomedia, in Asia Minor, became the seat of the 
court of Diocletian. 'Fhe Augu.sti took charge of the countries near 
their respective capitals, while the Caesars — Galerius and Constantins 
— younger and more active, were assigned the government of the 

1 This enumer.ition docs not include the so-called Thirty Tyrants, of whom many 
met death by violence. 
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more distant and turbulent provinces. The vigorous administration 
of the government in every quarter of the Empire was thus secured. 

Diocletian also subdivided many of the provinces.^ His purpose 
in doing this was to diminish the power of the provincial governors 
and thus make it imoossible for them to raise successfully the 
standard of revolt. 

To give still further .security to the throne, Diocletian divided the 
civil and military powers, appointing two different sets of jiersons in 
each of the larger and .smaller divisions of the state, the one set to 
represent the civil and the other the military authority. 

Under the new regime the Senate was deprived of all share in 
imperial matters, and became merely a local body concerned only 
with the affairs of the city of Rome. 

A most serious drawback to this system was the heavy expense 
involved in the maintenance of four courts with their endless retinues 
of officers and dependents, and the great number of officials needed 
to man and work the c()m[>licatcd .system. It was complained that 
the numlier of those who received the revenues of the state was 
greater than that i)f those who contributed to them, d’he burden 
of taxation grew unendurable. Husbandry in some regions ceased, 
and great numbers were reduced to beggary or driven into brig- 
andage. The curiales or members of the local senates were made 
responsible for the payment of the taxes due the government from 
their respective communities, and hence office-holding became not an 
honor to be coveted but a burden to be evaded. It was this vicious 
system of taxation which more than any other one cause con- 
tributed to the depopulation, impoveri.shment, and final downfall 
of the Empire. 

521. Growth of a Caste System. To e.scape from the intolerable 
burdens many of the peasant farmers fled to the desert and be* ame 
monks ; others escaped across the frontiers and sought freedom 
among the barbarians, 'fhe well-to-do tried in every way to evade 


1 He increased the nu»nber from fifty-seven to ninety-six. His successor Constantine 
raised the number to one hundred sixteen. The provinces were gathered into larger 
divisions, called dioceses^ which were apportioned among four great divisions of the 
Empire called prefectures. 1 he prefectures were probably created by Constantine, 
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the burden of taxation and of office. To meet the situation the 
government adopted the policy of tying every one liable to taxation 
to his post or profession. 'I'he member of a municipal curia or senate 
was bound to his office and could not leave the city without permis- 
sion ; the colonus ^ or peasant farmer was attached to the land he 
worked and thus made a serf ; the artisan was bound to his trade, 
the merchant to his business. Moreover, all offices, trades, and pro- 
fessions were, in so far as it was possible, made hereditary, children 
being forced to follow the occupation of their father.*'^ livery one 
was to remain in the station in which he was born : the son of a 
member of a local senate must take his father’s place ; the son of 
a peasant must stay on the farm ; the son of a soldier must be a 
soldier, and so on through all trades and occupations. Classes thus 
tended to become rigid hereditary castes. Personal liberty disappeared. 

522. The Imperial Court. Perhaps we cannot better indicate the 
new relation to the Empire into which the head of the Roman state 
was brought by the innovations of Diocletian and his successor than 
by .saying that the Empire now became the private estate of the 
sovereign and was managed just as any great Roman proprietor 
managed his domain. 'I'hc imperial household and the entire civil 
service of the government were sim[)ly such a proprietor's domestic 
establishment drawn on a large scale and given an oriental cast 
through the influence of the courts of Asia. 

'fhis imperial court or establishment was, next after the body of the 
Roman law and the municipal .system, the most important historical 
product that the old Roman world transmitted to the later nations 
of Europe. It became the model of the court of Charlemagne and 

^ The coloni (cultivators of the soil) were origfinally free peasants who tilled fora rent 
paid in money or in kind the imperial domains or the estates of great private landowners. 
By the third century of the I'.mpire many of them, through debt and other causes, had 
sunk into a semiservile condition and had become virtually attached to the soil they 
tilled. This status was now, for the imperial reasons mentioned in the text, made the 
legal status of the class. We have here the beginnings of mediaeval serfdom (see 
sect. 574). 

* This transformation of the society of the Empire was in process before the reign 
of Diocletian. The trade guilds that supplied necessaries of life had already, in order 
to bring them more completely under the imperial control, been transformed into 
hereditary castes. 
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of the courts of the later emperors of the so-called Holy Roman 
Empire ; and in the form that it reappeared here was copied by all 
the sovereigns of modern Europe. 

523. Persecution of the Christians. I'owards the end of his reign 
Diocletian inaugurated against the Christians a persecution which 
continued long after his abdication, and which was the severest, as it 
was the last, waged against the Church by the pagan emperors, 
'rhe Christians were cast into dungeons, thrown to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheater, and put to death by every other mode of torture 
that ingenious cruelty could devise. Rut nothing could shake their 
constancy. 'I'hey courted the death that se- 
cured them, as they believed, immediate en- 
trance upon a life of unending happiness. 

It was during this and the vjirious other 
persecutions that vexed the (’htirch in the 
second and third centuries that the ('hristians 
sometimes sought refuge in the Catacombs, 
those vast subterranean galleries and cham- 
bers under the city of Rome. Here they 
buried their dead, and on the walls of the 
chambers sketched rude symbols of their 
hope and faith. It was in the darkness of these subterranean 
abodes that Christian art had its beginnings. 

524. The Abdication of Diocletian. After a reign of twenty years, 
becoming weary of the cares of state, Diocletian abdicated the 
throne and forced or induced his colleague Maximian also to lay 
down his authority on the same day. (lalcrius and Constantins 
were, by this act, advanced to the purple and made August! ; and 
two new associates were app<jinted as Ctesars. 

Diocletian then retired to his country seat at Salona, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, and there devoted himself to rural 
pursuits. It is related that, when Maximian wrote him urging him 
to endeavor with him to regain the power they had laid aside, he 
replied, ” Were you but to come to Salona and see the cabbages 
which I raise in my garden with my own hands, you would no longer 
talk to me of empire.^’ 



Kic. 1S4. (dnusi AS 
llli: tiooi) SUKIUIKKl) 
(From the Catacombs) 
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II. REIGN OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT (306-337 A. d.) 

525. The Battle of the Milvian Bridge (312 a.d.); ” In this Sign 
Conquer.’* (Valerius and Constantius, who became August! on the 
abdication oi Diocletian and Ma.ximian, had reigned t(;gethor only 
one year when C’onstantius died at York, in Britain. His scddiers, 
disregarding the rule of succession as determined by the system 
of Diocletian, j)roclaimed his son (’onstantine emperor. Si.x com- 
petitors for the throne arose in different quarters. Tor eighteen 
years Constantine fought to gain the supremacy. 

One of the most important of the battles that took 
place betwetm the contending rivals for the imperial 
purple was the battle of the Milvian Bridge, about 
Iw ) miles from Rome, in which Maxentius, who was 
® holding Italy and Africa, was defeated by Constan- 

w tine. ( ’onstantine's standard on this celebrated battle- 

^ field was the C'hristian cross. He had been led to 

I adopt this emblem through the appearance, as once 

he jiraved to the sun-god, of a cross over the setting 

, • sun, with the inscription upon it, In this sign con- 

I.AltAKCM I f » 

(juer.”^ Obedient unto the celestial vision, ("onstan- 
tine had at once made the cross his banner,*'* and it was beneath this 
new emblem that his soldiers marched to victory at the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances or the motives which 
led Constantine to make the cross his standard, this act of his con- 
stitutes a turning point in the history of the Cdiristian Cdmrch. 
Christianity had come into the world as a religion of peace and good 
will. The Master had commanded his disciples to put up the sword. 
I'or two centuries and more, obedience to this command by a large 
body of his followers had been so implicit that a Quaker, nonmilitary 
spirit had throughout this period characterized the new sect. Some of 

1 /« hoc sifpto vhtcc ; in Greek, iv To(rr(^ vtjca. 

The new standard was called the Labamm (from the Celtic lavar^ meaning "com- 
mand"). It consisted of a banner inscribed with the Greek letters XP, the first being a 
symbol of the cross, and the two fomiing a monogram of the word Christy since the 
letters are the initials of the Greek XPI2T02 {Christos). 
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the early Church Fathers taught that the profession of arms was incom- 
patible with a true Christian life. But after the victory for the Cross 
at the Milvian Bridge a change passed over the Church. It leaned more 
and more upon earthly power, and became militant. This infusion into 
the Church of the military spirit of Rome was one of the most impor- 
tant consequences of the story of the miraculous cross in the sky, and 
of the espousal of the Christian cause by the emperor Constantine. 



Fig. 186. Arch of Constantine at Rome, as it Appears To-day 

Erected by the Roman Senate in commemoration of Constantine’s victory over Max- 
entius at the Milvian Bridge 

526. Constantine makes Christianity the Religion of the Court. 

By a decree issued at Milan 313 a.d., the year after the battle at 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine placed Christianity on an equal 
footing with the other religions of the Empire. The language of 
this famous edict of toleration, the Magna Charta, as it has been 
called, of the Church, was in import as follows : We grant to 
Christians and to all others full liberty of following thkt religion 
which each may choose.” '' For the first time in history, the prin- 
ciple of universal toleration was [thus] officially laid down.”^ 

1 The Cambridge Mediaeval History^ vol. i, p. 5. An earlier edict of toleration by the 
emperor Galerius gave the Christians freedom of worship, but did not recognize the 
principle of unhersal toleration. 
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But by subsequent edicts Constantine made Christianity in effect 
the stale religion and extended to it a patronage which he withheld 
from the old pagan worship. By the year 321 a.d. he had granted 
the (Christian societies the right to receive gifts and legacies, and he 
himself enriched the C’hurch with donations of money and grants 
of land, d'his marks the beginning of the great possessions of the 
(diurch, and with these the entrance into it of a worldly spirit. 
I'rom this moment can be traced the decay of its primitive sim- 
plicity and a decline from its t‘arly high moral standard. It is these 
ck‘ploral)le results of the imperial patronage that Dante laments in 
his well-known lines : 

Ah, Constantine! of how much ill was mother, 

Not thy conversion, hut that marriage dower 
Wliich the first wealthy Father took from thee ! ^ 

Another of C'onstantine’s acts touching the new religion is of 
spc'cial historic'al interest and importance. He recognizctl the C'hris- 
lian Sunday as a day of rest, forbidding ordinary work on that day, 
and ordering that ('hristian .soldiers be then permitted to attend the 
services of their Church. This recognition by the civil authority of 
the ('hristian Sabbath meant muc'h for the slave. Now, for the first 
time in the history of the Indo-Europc'an jieoples, the slave had one 
clay of rest in each week. It was a good augury of the happier 
time coming when all the davs should be his own. 

527 . The Church Council of Nicaea (325 a. d.). With the view of 
harmonizing the ditterent sects that had sprung up among the Chris- 
tians, and to settle the c'ontrc^ver.sy between the Arians and the 
Athanasians respecting the nature of C'hrist, — the former denied 
his ec]uality with Cicid the Father, — Constantine called the first 
ecumenical or general council of the C'hurch at Nicaxi, a town of 
Asia Minor, 325 a.i>. Arianism was denoimc''ed, and a formula of 
Christian faith adojited which is known as the Nicene Creed. 

1 Intcnio, MX, 115-117 

- the Arums woio the followers of Aiius, a presbyter of Alexandria in Egypt; 
the Athanasians, of .Athanasius, archdeacon and later bishop of the same city, and 
tlie champion of the orthodox or Catholic view’ of the Trinity. 
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528. Constantine Founds Constantinople, the New Rome, on the 
Bosphorus (330 a.d.). After the recognition of Christianity, the most 
important act of Constantine was the selection of Byzantium, on the 
Bosphorus, as the new capital of the Empire. I'here were many and 
weighty reasons urging C'onstantinc tc establish a new capital in 
the East. 

f irst, there were urgent military reasons for making the change, 
d'he most dangerous enemies of the Empire now were the barbarians 
belhnd the Danube and the kings of the recently restored Persian 
monarchy. I'his condition of things rendered almost necessary the 
establishment in the Isast of a new and permanent base for military 
of)erations, and pointed to Byzantium, with its admirable strategic 
l)osition, as the .site, above all others, adapted to the needs of the 
imperiled Empire. 

Second, there were also commercial reasoi^s for thi‘ transfer of 
the capital. 'I'hrough the Roman concpiest of Creeee and Asia, the 
center (>f the population, wealth, and commerce of the Empire had 
shifted eastward. Now, of all the cities in the J\ast, Byzantium was 
the one most favorably situated to become the commercial metro])olis 
of the enlarged state. 

But far outweighing all other reasons for the removal to the East 
of the chief scat of the government were the political motives. 
Constantine, like Diocletian, wished to establish a system of gov- 
ernment modeled upon the despotic monarchy of the Orient. Now, 
the traditions, the feelings, the temper of the j)cople of the West 
constituted the very worst foundation conceivable for such a political 
system. C'onstantinc wisely determined to .seek in the submissive and 
servile populations of the F'.ast, always accustomed to the rendering 
of obsequious homage to their rulers, a firm base for the structure of 
that ab.solute monarchy proclaimed by his predecessor 1 tioclet’in. 

The location for the new capital having been decided upon, the 
artistic and material resources of the whole (ira,*co-Roman world 
weie called into requisition to create upon the spot a city worthy 
its predestined fortunes. 'I’he imperial invitation and the attractions 
of the court induced multitudes to crowd into the new capital, so 
that almost in a day the old Byzantium grew into a great city. In 
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honor of the emperor the name was changed to Constantinople, 
the ” City of Constantine.” The old Rome on the I'iber, emptied 
of its leading inhabitants, soon sank to the obscure position of a 
provincial town.^ 

529. Pagan Restoration under Julian the Apostate (361-363 a.d.). 

A troubled period of nearly a quarter of a century followed the 
death of ('onstantine the (ireat, and then the imperial scepter came 
into the hands of Julian, called the AiK)state b(‘cause he abandoned 
('hrislianity and labored to restore the pagan worship. In his earlier 
years Julian had been carefully nurtured in the doctrines of the new 
religion ; but later, in the schools of Athens and of other cities where 
he pursued his studies, he came under the influence of pagan teachers, 
and his faith in C'hristian doctrines was undermined, while at the same 
time he coiu'eived a great admiration for the culture of ancient Hellas. 

Julian, in his efforts to restore paganism, did not resort to the old 
means of persuasion, — ” the sword, the fire, the lions,” — for the 
reason that, under (he softening influenc'cs of the very faith Julian 
sought to extirpate, the Roman world had already become imbued 
with a gentleness and humanity that rendered morally impossible 
the renewal of the Neronian and Diocletian })ersecutions. Julian’s 
chief weapon was the pen, for he was a writer and satirist of no 
mean talent. 

It was in vain that the apostate emperor labored to uproot the 
new faith ; for the j)urity of its teachings, the universal and eternal 
character of its moral precepts, had given it a name to live. Kciually 
in vain were his efforts to restore the worship of the old Creek and 
Roman divinities. Polytheism was a form of religious belief which 
the w(^iid had now outgrown : great Pan was dead. 

'The disabilities under which Julian had placed the Cdiristians were 
removed by his successor J(n’ian (363-364 a. d.). In the army the 
old pagan standaids were replaced by the Labarum, and C'hristianity 
was again made the religion of the imperial court. 

1 It stiouUl be borne in mind that the old Rome had already been in a measure 
deposed trom its imperial position by Diocletian, and Milan made the residence of the 
subordinate emperor. Hut Constantine, by the founding of the new capital in the East, 
made the deposition politically and socially complete and final. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

(376-476 A.D.) 

530. Introductory : the Germans and Christianity. The two most 
vital elements in the (^raTo-Roman world of the fifth century were 
the (lerman barbarians and Christianity. I'hey had, centuries before 
this, as we have seen, come into certain relations to the Roman gov- 
ernment and to Roman life ; hut during the y^ei iod lying immediately 
before us they assumed an altogether new historical interest and 
importance. 

d'he two main matters, (hen, whieh will claim our attention during 
the t'c'utury yet remaining for our study will be (i) the struggle 
between (he dying h'mj)ire and the young (lerman races of the 
North; and (2) the final triumph (*f ('hristianity, through the aid of 
the temporal power, over expiring paganism. 

531. The Goths Cross the Danube (376 a. d.). 'The year 376 of the 
Christian era inaiks an event of the greatest imyx)rtancc in the East. 
'J'he Visigoths (Western G(^ths) dwelling north of the Lower Danube 
a])peared as supi)liants in vast multitudes upon its banks, d'hey said 
that a terrible race, whom they were powerless to withstand, had in- 
vaded their territories and spared neither their homes nor their lives. 
'I'hey begged permission of the emperor Valens^ to cross the river 
and settle in 'Thrace, and jM'omised, should this request be granted, 
ever to remain the grateful and firm allies of the Roman state. Their 
petition was gr.anted on* condition that thev surrender their arms and 
give up their children as hostages. 

'rhe enemy that had so terrified the \'isigoths were the Huns, a 
monstrous race of fierce nomadic horsemen from the vast steppes of 

1 \’atons (364-37S A.n.) was emperor of the East. Valentinian (364-375 .\.D.), 
emperor in the West, had just died, and been succeeded by ( 3 ratian (375-383 a.d.). 

486 
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Asia. Scarcely had the fugitives been received within the limits of 
the Empire before a large company of their kinsmen, the Ostrogoths 
(Eastern Goths), also driven from their homes by the same terrible 
enemy, crow^ded to the banks of the Danube and pleaded that they 
also might be allowed to place the river between themselves and their 
dreaded foe. But Valcns, becoming alarmed at the presence of so 
many barbarians within his dominions, refused their request, where- 
U{)on they crossed the river with arms in their hands. 

Once within the Empire they, joined by their Visigothic kinsmen, 
soon began to overrun and ravage the Danubian provinces. Valcns 
dispatched swift messengers to (iratian, emperor in the West, ask- 
ing for assistance ; but without awaiting the arrival of the Western 
legions he imprudently riskc‘d a battle with the barbarians near 
Adrianople. 'Phe Roman army was almost annihilated and Valens 
himself was killed (378 a. d.). 

Gratian was hurrying to the help of his colleague Valens when 
news of his death was brought to him. He at once appointed as his 
associate Theodosius (379-395 a. i>.), known afterwards as the Great, 
and intrusted him with the government of the I''.ast. 'Pheodosius 
quickly reduced the Goths to submission. Great multitudes of them 
were settled upon the waste lands of 'Phrace, while more than forty 
thousand of these warlike barbarians, the destined subverters of the 
Pmipirc, were enlisted in the imperial legions. 

532. The Prohibition of the Pagan Cults. Both (Gratian and Theo- 
dosius were zealous champions of the orthodox ('hurch, and a large 
portion of the edicts issued during their joint reign had for aim the 
uprooting of heresy or the suppression of the pagan worship. (Speak- 
ing generally, from the accession of ("onstantine down to the time 
which we have now reached, the pagans had been allowed full lil> 
erty of w'orship.) At first the pagans were merely placed undei certain 
disabilities, but finally it was made a crime for any one to practice 
any pagan cult, or even to enter a temple. 'Phe sacred fire which 
had burned so long on the national hearth in the temple of Vesta 
(sect. 390) was extinguished. In the year 392 a. d. even the private 
worship of the Lares and Penates was prohibited. I'he struggle 
between Christianity and heathenism was now virtually ended — and 
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the '’Galilean” had conquered. Pagan rites, however, especially in 
the country districts, were practiced secretly long after this. 

533. Emperor Theodosius the Great and Bishop Ambrose of Milan. 

A nu'morable incident, illustrative of the influence of the new religion 
that was now fast taking the place of paganism, marks the reign of 
'I'heodosius the (ireat. In a sedition caused by the arrest and im- 
j)risonment of a favorite charioteer, the people ()f 'I'hessalonica, in 
Macedonia, had murdered the general and several officers of the 
inqxTial garrison in that place. W’hen intelligence of the event 
reached 'I'heodosius, who was at Milan, his hastv temper broke 
through all ri\straint, and, moved bv a s|)irit of savage vengeance, 
he ordered an indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants of 'J'hes- 
salonica. 'riK‘ command was obeyed and at least seven thousand 
])ersons perished. 

Shortly aftc'r the massacre, the cMiiperor, as he was entering the 
door of the cathedral at Milan wlu're he was wont to worship, wais 
met at the threshold by the j)ious Bishop Ambrose, who, in the name 
of the (iod of justic'e and nuaev, forbade him to entcT the sacred 
place until he had done ])ublie penance for his awiiil ciime. 'J'he 
c'ommandcM' of all the* Roman Regions was c'onslrainccl to obey the 
unaimed jKistor. In penitcmti.il g.irb ajid attitude 'I'hc'odosius made 
public c'onfession of his sin and humbly imderwc'nt the penance 
imjK)sed bv the* ('lunch. 

'J'his ])assagc‘ of history is noteworthv as marking a stage in the 
moial pi ogress of humanity. It made numifest how' with ( 'hristianity 
a new' moral foree had entered the world, how' a sort of new and 
universal tribunician authority psee .sevt. .404) had arisen in society to 
interj)ose, in the name of justu'e and humanity, between the weak 
and defenseless and their self-wilk*d and arbitrarv rulers. 

534. Final Administrative Division of the Empire (395 a.d.). 
Upon the death of 'I'heodosius, in 305 a. i>., the imj)erial government* 
as he had prearranged, was divided between his two sons, Arcadius 
and Ilonorius. Arcadius, who was onlv eighteen vears of age, 
rec'eived the government of the East, and Ilonorius, still a mere 
child c^f eleven, the government of the West. 'Phis division w'as in 
no was' different from those that had been repeatedly made since the 
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lime of Diocletian, and was not to affect the unity of the limpire. 
But so different was the trend of events in the two halves of the old 
Empire from this time on that the historians of Rome have generally 
allowed this division of the imperial rule to constitute a dividing line 
in the history of the Empire, and have begun here to trace separately 
the story of each part. 

535. The Empire in the East.^ 'I'hc story of the fortunes of the 
Empire in the East need not detain us long here. 'I'he line of b'.ast- 
ern emperors lasted over a thousand years — until the ca})ture of 
Constantinople by the 'J'urks, 1453 a.d. It will thus be seen that 
the greater part of its history belongs to the medimval [)eriud. I’j) to 
the time of the dissolution of the lunpire in the West the emperors 
of the East were engaged almost incessantly in suppressing uprisings 
of their Cothic allies or mercenaries, or in repelling invasions of 
different barbarian tribes. 

536. First Invasion of Italy by Alaric (402~403 a.d.). Only a few 
years had ela{)sed after the death of the great 'riTCoclosius before the 
barbarians were troojiing in vast hordes through all parts of the 
Empire. I^’irst, from Thrace and Ma*sia came the \'isigoths, led by 
the great Alaric. 'I'hey poured through the Tass of 'J'hermojiyke and 
devastated almost the entire peninsula of Orcece; but being driven 
from that country by Stilicho, the renowned Vandal general of 
Honorius, they crossed the Julian Aljis and spread terror through- 
out Italy. Stilicho followed the barbarians cautiously, and, attacking 
them at a favorable moment, inflicted upon them a memorable defeat 
in northern Italy. The captured camp was found filled with the 
spoils of Thebes, Corinth, and Sparta. After an attempt to .seize 
Rome by a sudden dash, which w'as thwarted by the vigilant Stilicho, 
Alaric withdrew from Italy through the defiles of the Alps. 

537. Last Triumph at Rome (404 a.d.). A terrible danger had 
been averted. All Italy burst forth in expressions of gratitude and 
joy. The days of the Cimbri and Teutons w’ere recalled, and the 
name of Stilicho W'as coupled with that of Marius (sect. 463). 
A magnificent triumph at Rome celebrated the victory. It was the 
last triumph that Rome ever saw. Three hundred times — such is 


1 For the proper use of this phrase " Empire in the East,” see below, p. 561, n. 1. 
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asserted to be the number — the Imperial City had witnessed the 
triumphal procession of her victorious generals, celebrating conquests 
in all quarters of the world.' 

538. Last Gladiatorial Combat of the Amphitheater. I'he same 
year that marks the last military triumph at Rome signalizes also the 
last gladiatorial combat in the Roman amphitheater. It is to Chris- 
tianity that the credit of the supprcs.sion of these inhuman exhibi- 
tions is entirely, or alniost entirely, due. d'lie j)agan philo.sophers 
usually regarded them with indifference, often with favor. 'J'hus 
Pliny commends a friend for giving a gladiatorial entertainment at 
the funer.il of his wife. 'I'liey were defended on the ground that 
they fostered a martial sj)irit among the people and inured the 
.soldiers to the sights of the battlefield. Hence gladiatorial games 
were .soiiKlimcs actually exhibited to the legions before they set out 
on their campaigns. 

J-lut the ('hristian Fathers denounced the combats as immoral, and 
labored in every jiossible wav to create a ])ublic ojiinion against 
them, .\1 k'nglh, in a. d., the first imperial edict against them 
was issued by t 'onstantine. b’rom this time forward the exhibitions 
were under something of a ban, until their final abolition was 
brought about by an incident of the games that closed the triumph 
of llonorius. In the midst of the exhibition a ('hristian monk 
named 'relemachus, leaping into the arena, rushed between the com- 
batants, but was instantly killed bv a shower of missiles thrown by 
the ])eople, who were angered by his interruption of their sport, d’hc 
jieople, however, soon repented of their act; and Honorius himself, 
who was ])resent, was moved by the scene. Christianity had awak- 
ened the conscience and touched the heart of Rome. 'I'he martyr- 
(lom of the monk led to an imperial edict which abolished forever 
the human sacrifices of the amphitheater.” 

539. The Ransom of Rome (409 a.d.). Shortly after the victories 
t)f Stilicho over the Cerman barbarians,' he came under the suspicion 
of the weak and jealous Honorius, and was executed. Thus fell the 

1 .Soon after the tiothic in\'asion of the year 403, Italy was again invaded by a mixed 
(lenn.\n host led by a chieftain named Radagaisus. At Florence the barbanans were 
surrounded by the Roman army under Stilicho and forced to surrender. 
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great general whose sword and counsel had twice saved Rome from 
the barbarians, and who might again have averted similar dangers 
already at hand ; for just now the thirty thousand Gothic mercenaries 
in the Roman service were incited to revolt by the massacre, at the 
hands of Italian mobs, of their wives and children, who were held 
as hostages in the different cities of Italy, d'he Goths beyond the 
Alps joined their kinsmen to avenge the atrocious deed. Alaric again 
crossed the mountains and led his hosts to the very gates of Rome. 
Not since the time of the dread Hannibal (sect. 439) — more than 
six hundred years before this — had Rome been insulted by the 
presence of a foreign foe beneath her walls. 

Famine soon forced the Romans lo sue for terms of surrender. 
'Fhe ambassadors of the Senate, when they came before Alaric, 
began, in lofty language, to warn him not to render the Romans 
desperate by hard or dishonorable terms: their fury when driven to 
des})air, they represented, was terrible, and their number enormous. 
'’'The thicker the grass, the easier to mow it,’’ was Alaric’s deiisivc 
re})ly. 'i'he barbarian chieftain at length named the ransom that he 
would accept and spare the city. Small as it was, comparatively, the 
Romans were able to raise it only by the most extraordinary meas- 
ures. I'he images of the gods were first strij)ped of their ornaments 
(jf gold and precious stones, and finally the statues themselves were 
melted down. 

540. Sack of Rome by Alaric (410 a.d.). rj)on retiring from 
Rome, Alaric established his camp in Etruria, d'he chieftain now 
demanded for his followers lands of Honorius, who, with his court, 
w'as safe behind the marshes of Ravenna ; but the emperor treated 
all the prc)p(jsals of the barbarian with foolish insolence. 

Rome paid the penalty. Alaric turned u{)on the city, resolved 
upon its plunder. 'J'he barbarians broke into the capital bv night, 
and the inhabitants were aw'akened by the tremendous sound of 
the Gothic trumpet.” Just eight hundred years had passed since 
its sack by the Gauls (sect. 413). Now it is given over for the 
second time as a spoil to barbarians. Alaric commanded his sol- 
diers to spare the lives of the people, and to leave untouched the 
treasures of the Christian churches ; but the w^ealth of the citizens 
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he permitted them to make their own. It was a rich booty with 
which they loaded their wagons, for within the palace of the Caesars 
and the homes of the wealthy were gathered the riches of a plun- 
dered world. 

541. Effects of the Disaster upon Paganism. "J'he overwhelming 
disaster that had befallen the Imperial ('Aty produced a profound 
impression upon both pagans and C'hristians throughout the Roman 
Empire. "I'hc ])agans maintained that these unutterable calami- 
ties had overtaken the Roman people because of their abandon- 
ment of the worship of the gods of their forefathers, under 
whose protection and favor Rome had become the mistress of 
the world. 

d'hc Christians, on the ()ther hand, saw in the fall of the city the 
fulhllment of the })rop]iecic‘s of their Scriptures against the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse. It was this interpretation of the appalling calam- 
ity that gained credit amidst the panic and despair of the times. 
” Henceforth/^ says the historian Mc'rivale, ” the ])ower of paganism 
was entirely bnd^en, and the indications which occasionally meet us 
of its continued existence are rare and trilling. C'hristianity stepped 
into its deserted inheritance." 

542. The Death of Alaric (410 a.d.). Afua' withdrawing his war- 
riors from K(nne, Alaric led them southward. As they moved slowly 
on, they piled still higher the wagons of their long trains with the 
rich spoils of the cities and villas of Campania and other districts of 
southern Italv. In the villas of the Roman nobles the barbarians 
spread rare banquets from the stores of their well-filled cellars, and 
drank from jeweled cups the famed Imlernian wine. 

Alaric’s designs of conquest in Africa were frustrated by his death, 
which occurrc'd 410 a.d. Tradition tells how, with religious care, his 
followers secured the body of their hero against molestation. The 
little river Busentinus, in northern Bruttium, was turned from its 
course with great labor, and in the bed of the stream was con- 
structed a tomb, in which was placed the body of the king, with 
his jewels and trophies. The river was then restored to its old 
channel, and, that the exact spot might never be known, the pris- 
oners who had been forced to do the work were all put to death. 
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543. The Disintegration of the Empire and the Beginnings of the 
Barbarian Kingdoms ( 410-451 We must now turn our eyes 

from Rome and Italy in order to watch the movement of events in 
the Western provinces of the Empire. During the forty years fol- 
lowing the sack of Rome by Alaric, the German tribes seized the 
greater part of these provinces and established in them what are 
known as the barbarian kingdoms. 

The Goths who had pillaged Rome and Italy, after the death of 
their great chieftain Alaric, under the lead of his successors, recrossed 
the Alps, and establishing their camps in the south of Ciaul and the 
north of Spain, set up finally in those regions what is known as the 
Kingdom of the Visigoths or West Goths (sect. 577). 

While the Goths were making these migrations and settlements, 
a kindred but less civilized tribe, the Vandals, moving from their 
seat in Pannonia, traversed Gaul, crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, 
and there occupied for a time a large tract of country, which in its 
present name of Andalusia preserves the memory of its barbarian 
settlers. 'Fhen they crossed the straits of Gibraltar, overthrew the 
Roman authority in all North Africa, and made Carthage the scat 
of a dread corsair empire (sect. 577). 

About this same time the Purgundians established themselves in 
southeastern Gaul. A portion of the region occuj)ied by these settlers 
still retains from them the name of Burgundy, 

Meanwhile the Franks, who about a century before the sack of 
Rome by Alaric had made their first settlement in Roman territory 
west of the Rhine, were increasing in numbers and in authority, and 
were laying the foundation of what after the fall of Rome was to 
become known as the Kingdom of the Franks — the beginning of the 
French nation of to-day (sect. 578). 

But the most important of all the settlements of tin barbarians 
was being made in the remote province of Britain. In his efforts 
to defend Italy against her barbarian invaders, Stilicho had with- 
drawn the last legion from Britain, and had thus left unguarded the 
Hadrian Wall in the north (sect. 511) and the long coast line facing 

1 We choose these dates for the reason that they set off the interval between two 
great events — the sack of Rome by Alaric and the battle of ChSlons (sect. 544). 
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the continent. The Piets of Caledonia, taking advantage of the 
withdrawal of the guardians of the province, swarmed over the 
unsentineled rampart and pillaged the fields and towns of the south. 
The half-Romanized and effeminate provincials — no match for their 
hardy kinsmen who had never bowed their necks to the yoke of 
Rome — were driven to despair by the ravages of their relentless 
enemies, and, in their helplessness, invited to their aid the Angles 
.and Saxons from the shores of the North Sea. These people came 



Fig. 187. Germans Crossing the Rhine. (After a drawing by Alphonse 
de Neuville) 

in their rude boats, drove back the invaders, and, being pleased with 
the soil and climate of the island, took possession of the country for 
themselves and became the ancestors of the English people. 

544. Invasion of the Huns; Battle of Chalons (451 A. D.). The 
barbarians who were thus overrunning and parceling out the inherit- 
ance of the dying Empire were now in turn pressed upon and ter- 
rified by a foe more hideous and dreadful in their eyes than they 
themselves were in the eyes of the Roman provincials. These were 
the Mongol Huns, from the region northwest of China, of whom we 
have already caught a glimpse as they drove the panic-stricken Goths 
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across the Danube (sect. 531). At this time their leader was Attila, 
whom the affrighted inhabitants of Europe called the '' Scourge of 
God.” It was Attila’s boast that the grass never grew again where 
once the hoof of his horse had trod. 

Attila defeated the armies of the Eastern emperor and exacted 
tribute from the court of Constantinople. Finally he turned west- 
ward, and, at the head of a host numbering, it is asserted, seven 
hundred thousand warriors, crossed the Rhine into Gaul, purposing 
first to ravage that province and then to traverse Italy with fire and 
sword, in order to destroy the last vestige of the Roman i)owcr. The 
Romans and their German conquerors united to make common cause 
against the common enemy, d'he Visigoths rallied about their king, 
Theodoric ; the Italians, the Franks, and the IFirgundians flocked to 
the standard of the Roman general Aetius.^ Attila drew up his mighty 
hosts upon the plain of Chalons, in the north of Gaul, and there 
awaited the onset of the Romans and their allies. 'J'he conflict was 
long and terrible, but at last fortune turned against the barbarians, 
whose losses were enormous. Attila succeeded in escaping from the 
field and retreated with his shattered hosts across the Rhine. 

d'his great victory is placed among the significant events of history,- 
for it decided that the Indo-European folk, and not the Mongolian 
Huns, should inherit the dominions of the exjriring Roman Empire 
and control the destinies of Europe. 

545. Attila Threatens Rome; his Death (453 ? a. d.). The year 
after his defeat at Chalons, Attila crossed the Alps and burned or 
plundered all the important cities of northern Italy. The Veneti fled 
for safety to the morasses at the head of the Adriatic (452 a.d.). 
Upon the islets where they built their rude dwellings there grew up 
in time the city of Venice, '' the eldest daughter of the Roman 
Empire,” the " Carthage of the Middle Ages.” 

The barbarians threatened Rome; but Leo the Great, bishop of 
the capital, went with an embassy to the camp of Attila and pleaded 
for the city. He recalled to the mind of Attila how death had over- 
taken the impious Alaric soon after he had given the Imperial City 

1 Aetius has been called " the last of the Romans.” For twenty years previous to this 
time he had been the upholder of the imperial authority in Gaul. 
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as a spoil to his warriors, and warned him not to call down upon 
himself the like judgment of Heaven. Attila was induced to spare 
the city and to lead his warriors back beyond the Al[)s. Shortly after 
he had crossed the Danulje he died suddenly in his camp, and like 
Alaric was buried secretly. 

546. Sack of Rome by the Vandals (455 a.d.). Rome had been 
saved a visitation from the spoiler of the North, but a new destruction 
was about to burst upon it by way of the sea from the South. Africa 
sent out anotluT enemy whose grec'd for plunder ])roved more fatal 
to Rome than the eternal hate of Hannibal. 'I'lie kings of the Vandal 
empire in North Africa had ac(|uired as perfect a supremacy in the 
Western Mediterranean as Carthage ever enjoyed in the days of her 
commercial ])ride. Vandal corsairs swept the seas and harassed all 
the shore-lands. In the year 455 a Vandal fleet led by the dread 
(leiseric sailed up the 'Tiber. 

Panic seized the ])eople, for the name Vandal was pronounced with 
terror throughout the world. Again the great Leo, who had once 
before savc'd his Hock from the fury of .Attila, went forth to intercede 
in the name of ('hrist for the Imperial City. Ceiseric granted to the 
]dous bishop the lives of the citizens, but said that the movable prop- 
<*rty of the capital belonged to his warriors. For fourteen days and 
nights the city was given over to the barbarians, d'he ships of the 
Vandals, which almost hid with their number the waters of the 'J'iber, 
were jiiled, as had been the wagons of the (mths before them, with 
the rich and weightv spoils of the capital. lAilaccs were stripped of 
their furniture, and the walls of the temples denuded of the trophies 
of a lumdred Roman victories.^ Lrom the Capitoline sanctuai*)' were 
borne off the golden candlestick and other sacred things that Titus 
had stolen from the temple at Jerusalem (sect. 506). 

'The greed of the barbarians was sated at last, and they were ready 
to withdraw. 'The Vandal fleet sailed for Carthage, bearing, besides 

1 It would seem th.Tt, in some inst.Tnces at least, after the closing of the temples to 
the pag.in worshif), many of the sacred things, such as war trophies, were left undis- 
turbed in the edifices where they had been placed during pagan times. 

- " 'I’he golden candlestick reached the .\frican capital, was recovered a centur>' later, 
and lodged in Constantinople by Justinian, and by him replaced, from superstitious 
motives, in Jerusalem. From that time its history is lost.” — Merivalk 
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the plunder of the city, more than thirty thousand of the inhabitants 
as slaves. Carthage, through her own barbarian conquerors, was at 
last avenged upon her hated rival. The mournful presentiment of 
Scipio had fallen true (sect. 454). I'he cruel fate of Carthage might 
have been read again in the pillaged city that the Vandals left 
behind them. 

547. Last Act in the Break-up of the Empire in the West (476 a.d.). 

Only the shadow of the Empire in the West now remained. I'he 
provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Africa were in the hands of the 
Franks, the Goths, the Vandals, and various other intruding tribes. 
Italy, as well as Rome herself, had become again and again the spoil 
of the barbarians. I'hc story of the twenty years following the sack 
of the capital by Geiscric affords only a repetition of the events we 
have been narrating. During these years several }ni{)j)(‘t eini)erors 
were set up by army leaders. 'J'he last was a child of only six years. 
By what has been called a freak of fortune this boy*sovereign bore 
the name of Romulus Augustus, thus uniting in the name of the last 
Roman cmi)eror of the West the names of the founder of Rome and 
tlie establisher of the lunpirc. He bec'ame known as Augiistulus, 
the 'Mittle Augustus.” He reigned only one year, whcai Odoacer, 
the leader of a small German tribe, dethroned the child-emperor. 

d'he Roman Senate now sent to (/onstantinojdc an embassy to 
represent to the Eastern empcTor Zeno that the West was willing 
to give up its claims to an emperor of its own,^ and to request 
that the German chief, with the title (;f f'dtricinti, might rule 
Italy as his viceroy. With this rank and title Odoacer assumed 
the government of tlie peninsula. 'I'hus Italy, while remaining 
nominally a part of the lunpire, became in reality an indt:pendent 
barbarian kingdom, like those which had already been set up 
in the other countries of the West. The transaction marks not 
only the end of the line of Western Roman emperors, but also 
the virtual extinction of the Roman imperial rule in the western 
provinces of the old Empire — the culmination of a century-long 
process of dissolution, 

1 There was an exiled emperor of the West, Julius Nepos, living at Salona. He was 
ignored by Odoacer. 
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548. Summary of the Causes of the Failure of the Empire. It has 

been said that the Empire perished for lack of men. It is, in truth, 
a well-attested fact that, particularly in the later period of the Empire, 
there was a steady decline in the pojjulation. I'his resulted from many 
causes, some of which had been at work from the time of the later 
Republic. Prominent amonj; these agencies were slavery (later, serf- 
dom), an oppressive tax system, terrible pestilences, like that which 
visited the lMn])ire in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (sect. 512), and, 
above all, the destruction of the flower of the Italian race in the 
wars, civil and foreign, which make up so large a part of the his- 
tory of Rome. 

Hut a more ]:)otent cause of the weakness of the himpire than this 
detiine in the number of men was the general decline in public s[)irit 
and in the intellectual and moral vigor of the Roman ])cople. 'bhe 
generally assigned causes of this moral decadence are many and 
cannot be dwelt upon here. W'e must be content with simply em- 
phasizing its deep signiticance for the political fortunes of the h'lnpire. 
It sapped the* very foundations of the state and made certain the 
final c'atastro|)he. 

Another cause of the decav of the lMn])ire was the decav of that 
fi\*e fanner i-lass which was the strength of early Rome. 'This down- 
ward moveiniMit of the rural population began in the republican 
period. It was caused largely bv the monopolization of the land bv 
a few persons. All the efforts of the statesmen of the later Republic, 
all (he devici's of the emperors, to remedy this evil and to re-create 
ill Italy and in the provinces a bixly of free peasant proj)rietors, had 
effected very little. In the third century after ('hrist, as in the second 
cetttury before, the great inas.ses who turned the soil had not a clod 
ihev could call their own. 'Thev had become serfs, that is, laborers 
living in a semiservile condition on the estates of the great landowners 
or on the imperial domains. There they had become merged with 
tlie earlier slave class and had naturallv sunk to the intellectual and 
moral level of that class. The weakening effect upon the Empire of 
(his virtual enslavement, and the resulting degradation of the once 
free peasantiy of Italy and of the Western provinces cannot be 
overrated. 
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Uontributing in like manner to the failure of the Empire was the 
ruin and disappearance of tiie middle class of society. How the 
growing needs of the imperial government led to the laying of ever- 
heavier burdens upon this order, and how withering were the effects 
of this policy, has already been exf)lained (sect. 520). '' It was to the 
conversion of the curiales into an hereditary caste, loaded with incal- 
culable liabilities, that the decay of the WTstern Empire was to a 
large extent due." ^ 

Another contributing cause of the fatal weakness of the imperial 
government was the (lermanization of the Empire. As early as the 
.second century a.d. the poliiy of permitting barbarians to settle in 
the empty provinc'cs was adopltal by the empta'ors. Multitudes of 
barbarian ])risoners ^vere settkal as coloni or serfs on the waste land 
along the frontiers. ]>v the fifth century a consideiable part of the 
inhabitants of the lunpiia* were (Ka'inan.s. Now these barbarian set- 
tlers brought in an anti-Roman spirit, and especially a sj)irit of per- 
sonal freedom, which was directly opposed to the absolutism of the 
Roman imperial government. When their kinsmen came as invaders 
and conciiierors they wt'leomed them as deliverers. 

At the same time that the civil j)opulation of the Empire was being 
thus (lermanized, tlie army was in like manner being transformed, 
d'he growing dislike among the Italians ot the military stTvice brought 
it about that the army was recruited more and more from among the 
(lermans beyond the frontiers, d'he ranks were filled w'ith barbarians 
or semibarbarians, and leaders among them like Slilicho and Odoacer 
gained as commanders the j)lace once held by the Fabii and the 
Scipios. 'Phis transformation of the army could have no other out- 
c(nnc than what we have .seen to be the issue of it all — the entrance 
into the legions of an un-Roman spirit and the final seizure of the 
reins of government by disaffected or ambitious leader- of the 
mutinous soldiers. 

Still another reason of the breakdowm of the Irrnpirc was the lack 
of a rule of succession to the throne. 'Phe imjierial crown never be- 
came hereditary or regularly elective. Uencrally the successful aspir- 
ant for the imperial dignity reached the throne through violent or 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Xero to Marcus Aurelim (J904), p. 213. 
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irrcp^ular means, 'fhe throne never became buttressed by what con- 
stitutes the stren^^th of a monarchical government — the sentiment of 
loyalty tc) a legitimate dynasty. 

Again, lack of unity in the Empire contributed largely to its weak- 
ness and failure. Rome had reached out too far and embraced too 
much. She could not absorb and assimilate the diverse races, creeds, 
and civilizations included in her extended Irontiers. She had, it is 
true, Romanized the \Ve‘st, and a large part of it remains Roman 
(Latin) to this day, but .she could not Romanize the I'.ast. d'he result, 
as we have seen, was the division of the Empire into an Eastern and 
a Westea n .s<*clion. 'This l.u k of unity aj:)pears again when we view 
the lo('al units of llu“ lMnj)ire — the* cities. The lunpire was made 
up of hundreds of cities, but there were no vital bonds uniting them. 
There was city pride and sj)irit, but nothing, or almost nothing, cor- 
responding to what is to-day called national patriotism. It was this 
lack of public s})iril, this lack of spiritual bonds biiKling the cities into 
a unified state, that the historian (buzot maintains was the chief 
cau.se of the dissolution of the Junpire. With the first blows of the 
barbariaits it fell to ])ic'ces. 

Lastly, in the growing strength of the (ierman tribc*s outside; the 
Empire must be sought the immediate cau.sc' of the destruction of 
the Roman authority in the West. .Since the time of Julius ('msar 
these tribes had formed powerful confederacies. By the Romans, 
too, they had been taught the art of war. 'Thus Rome put into 
the hands of the barbarian.s the wcxipons they were to use against 
her. d'he jiart that these northern folk played in the tragedy of the 
downfall of the imperial government in the West we have just now 
witnessed. But in c'ontemplating the tnigedy we need to bear in mind 
the adage that a thing cannot be crushed from without until ready 
to perish from decay within. 'The northern barbarian.s, as has with 
muc h truth been observed, did not destroy Roman cic ilization ; it was 
self-destroyed. 

549. Import of the Downfall of the Roman Government in the 
West. The emanciftation of Italy and the W’estern provinces from 
direct imperial control, which was signalized by Odoacer’s succes- 
sion,” writes an eminent historian of Rome, '' has rightly been 
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regarded as marking the opening of a new epoch.’' ^ Wc reach here 
a turning point in the history of the Western world. 

The revolution, one of the nio.st momentous in the annals of the 
European peoples, brought it about that the lamp of culture, which 
since the second century of the Empire had burned with ever lessen- 
ing light, was almost extinguished. It ushered in the so-called 
” Dark Ages.” During this period the new race was slowly attaining 
the level of culture that the (Greeks and Romans had reached. 

Put the revolution meant much besides disaster and loss. It meant 
the enrichment of civilization through the incoming of a new and 
si)lendi<lly endowc‘d race. Within the hanpire during several centuries 
three of the most vital elements of civilization, the (ireek, the Roman, 
and the C'hristian, had bec'n gradually blending. Now was addc*d a 
fourth factor, the Teutonic. It is this elenu'nt which has had much 
to do in making modern civilization richer and more progressive than 
any ])receding civilization. 

'I'he downfall of the Roman imperial government in the West was, 
further, an event of immciise significance; in the political world, fcjr 
the reason that it rendered ])ossible the growth in western luirope 
of several nations or states in plac'e of the single kimpirc*. 

Another consequenc'c of the fall of the Roman pow-er in the West 
was the devclojanent of the I’a])ac'y. In the absence of an emperor 
in the W'est the f)opcs rapidly gained influenc'e and j)ower, and soon 
built iij3 an ecclesiastical empire that in .some respec ts took the place 
of the old Roman hanpire and carried on its civilizing wemk. 


Selections from the Sources. Tacitcs, Cermauia (ihc most valuable origi- 
nal account that we possess of the life and manners of our (ierman ancestors 
about the first century of our era). Jordam's, atul I'tecds of the (Joih\ 

(Mierow’s trans.), xxxiv-xli (on Atula and the battle of (dialons). St. Auen s- 
TINF, The Citv of God, Davis’s Teoi/tn'^^ (Rome), pp. 297-325. 

References (Modern). ]T()I>c.kin. /tulv and her /fi 7 -ader\, vols. i, ii (on the 
Visigothic, the Hunnish, and the \'andal invasion). Riiiiam, Ot<tlitte% of 
Toman History, pp. 557-572. Mti.MA.N, The Ihstoiy of ('hnstton tty, vol. iii. 
Dtl.L, Roman Society in the Lad Century of the li estern Umpire (a book of un- 
surpassed value). (’cRTFis, IListon’ of the Roman L-lmpire (from 3CJ5 to Koo A D.), 
chaps, vi-ix. Gibik.)N, chap, ix, ” The State of Germany till the Invasion of 

1 Pelham, Outlines of Roman History (1895), P- 572 * 
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the Barbarians in the 'I'jme of the limperor Decius.” Chukch, The Beginnings 
of the Mniille A,^es ; read the introduction and chap. i. Ki.noslky, 'J'he Roman 
and the Teuton, leets. i-iii. (‘KKASY, J)eci.sive Jiattles oj the World, chap, vi, 
” 'I'hc Hattie of C'lialons, 451 a.d.” Kmkkion, An Iniroduction to the Study of 
the Middle Ages, chaps, li, ni. ( I hesc chapters cover admirably the following 
subjects: 'I'he 'I'wo Kaces,” ’’The Jireaking of the Frontier by the Visi- 

goths,” and ” 'I'he Invasum of the Huns.”) 7 'he Catnhruige Medieval llntoiy, 
vol. i, chaps. viii-xi\, xix, xx. I'or the causes of the failure of the Empire in 
the West, see the following: IIoix.KIN, Italy attil her Invaders, vol. n, 
p|). 614; Skm.I V, Roman Jmf'enalism, lect. n, ])[). JioRV, A 

Ilistoiy of the Later Roman Inigire, vol. 1, chaj). iii (Bury makes slavery, 
opfiressive taxation, the impoi tation of barh.irians, and (Jhi istianity the four 
chief causes ol the we.ikness and l.ailuie of the kanpire). 

Topics for Class Reports. 1. .\lati<' the (ioth: Braclley, I'he Roths, thap. x, 
pp.S.^-()S. j. St Jeioine- Fair, I'he Rhiireh and the Roman A w/>/r/’, chap. xiv. 
3. St. Aiigustiru* and his City of Rod : (’.nr, I'he Chureh and the Roman T.mfire, 
chaj), XV ; I'utts, Saint Auyit stine, ch;ip. xx, pp. Dill, Roman Soiiety 

in the Last Centnn' of the Western L mfiie, ])\>. 50 73. .p Fauses of tlu’ down- 
hill of the I'tnjnre in the West : Hodgkin, Seelev, .ind Bury, as citi'd above m 
” References”; Davis, I'he Injlueiue oJ Wealth in Im/'erial Rome, chap, vni. 





J’LATE XV. The Roman Forum. (A restoration by BuhUnann and Wagner) 
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ARCHITECTURE, LITERATURE, LAW, AND SOCIAL LIFE 
AMONG THE ROMANS 

I. ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING 


550. Rome’s Contribution to Architecture. The architecture of the 
Romans was, in tlie main, an imitation of Greek models. But the 
Romans were not mere servile imitators. I'hcy not only modified 
the architectural forms they borrowed but they gave their structures 


a distinct character by the 
prominent use of the arch, 
which the Greek and orien- 
tal builders seldom em- 
ployed, though they were 
acquainted with its prin- 
ciple. By means of it 
the Roman builders gave 
a new artistic effect to 
edifices, vaulted wide pas- 
sages and chambers, car- 
ried stupendous aqueducts 
across the deepest valleys, 
and spanned the broadest 
streams with bridges that 
have resisted all the as- 
saults of time and flood 



Fig. i88. The Pantheon, at Rome 
(Present condition) 


for eighteen centuries and more down to the present day. These 
applications of the principle of the arch were the great contribution 
which the Roman architects made to the science and art of building. 

551. Sacred Edifices. The temples of the Romans were in general 
so like those of the Greeks that we need not here take space to enter 
into a particular description of them. Mention, however, should be 
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Fig. 189. The RoMA^ 
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made of their circular vaulted temples, as this was a style of building 
almost exclusively Italian. The best representative of this style of 
sacred edifices is the Pantheon, at Rome, which has come down to 
our own times in a state of wonderful preservation, d'his structure is 
about one hundred and forty feet in diameter, d'he immense con- 
crete dome which vaults the building is one of the boldest pieces of 
masonry executed by the master builders of the world. 

552. Circuses, Theaters, and Amphitheaters. 'The circuses of the 
Romans were what we should call race courses, 'i'here were several 
at Rome, the most celebrated being the Circus Maximus, which was 



Fig. 190. The Circus Maximus. (A restoration) 


first laid out in the time of the Tarquins and afterwards enlarged as 
the population of the capital increased, until it was capable, it is said, 
of holding two or three hundred thousand spectators. 

The Romans borrowed the plan of their theaters from the Creeks; 
their amphitheaters, however, were original with them. 'The 1^'lavian 
amphitheater, generally designated as the Colosseum, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, speaks to us perhaps more im])ressiv(‘ly 
of the spirit of a past civilization than any other memorial of the 
ancient world.^ The ruins of this immense structure stand t(j-day as 
'' the embodiment of the power and splendor of the Roman lOmpire.” 

Many of the most important cities of Italy and of the pnwinces 
were, provided with amphitheaters similar in all essential respects to 
the Colosseum at the capital only much inferior in size, save the 
one at Capua, which was nearly as large as the 1^'lavian structure. 


1 See sect. 507, and Fig. 191, p. 506. 
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553. Military Roads. Foremost among the works of utility exe- 
cuted by the Romans, and the most expressive of the practical genius 
of the people, were their military roads. Radiating from the capital, 
these roads lengthened with the growing Fimpire, until all the coun- 
tries about the Mediterranean and beyond the Alps were united 
to Rome and to one another by a perfect network of highways of 
such excellent construction that even now, in their ruined state, 
they excite the admiration and wonder of modern engineers.^ 



Kk;. 191. Tin; Colosseum. (From a photograph) 

” Monument of the glory of the Empire, and of its shame.” — Dill 


These military roads, with characteristic Roman energy and dis- 
regard of obstacles, were carried forward, as nearly as possible, in 
straight lines and on a level, mountains being pierced with tunnels, 
and valleys crossed by means of massive viaducts. Near Naples 
may be seen one of these old tunnels still in use. It is nearly half 

V lU'siiU's iho I la Afpia (sect. 418), which connected Rome with Campania and south- 
eastern luly, there were three other specially important roads issuing from Rome and 
affording communication between the capital and northern Italy, These were the lla 
F/timinia, which ran to Ariminum on the Adriatic ; the Pla Aurelia, which ran up the 
coast to Pisa; and the hla Cassia^ which traversed the midland districts. The plains of 
the Po were fairly netted with roads. One of the most important of these was the Ha 
which continued the l^Ta /•Hammm to Placentia on the Po. 
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a mile in length, and is called the Grotto of Posilipo (see Fig. 153). 
It leads the ancient Appian Way through a promontory that at this 
point presents an obstacle to its course. 

The usual width of the roadway was from four to five yards. 
The bed was formed of cement and broken rock, upon which was 
sometimes laid, as in the case of the Via Appia^ a solid pavement 
of stone. In the great Forum at Rome 
was a gilded post, from which distances 
on all the roads of the peninsula were 
measured. 

554. Aqueducts. The aqueducts of an- 
cient Rome were among the most impor- 
tant of the utilitarian works of the Romans. 

The water system of the capital w'as com- 
menced about 3 13 B.c. by Appius Claudius, 
who secured the building of an aqueduct 
which led water into the city from the 
Sabine hills. During the Republic four 
aqueducts in all were completed; under 
the emperors the number was increased to 
fourteen.^ The longest of these was about 
fifty-five miles in length. The aqueducts Fig. 192. A Roman Mile- 
usually ran beneath the surface, but when stone. (From a photograph) 

a depression was to be crossed they were milestone, which stands at 
, , , . , . the modem Chesterholm near 

lifted on arches, which sometimes were Wall, 

over one hundred feet high.^ These lofty is the only one in Britain stand- 
arches running in long, broken lines over 
the plains beyond the walls of Rome are 

the most striking feature of the Campagna at the present time. 

555. Thermae or Baths. Among the ancient Romans bathing be- 
came in time a luxurious art Under the Republic, bathing-houses 
were erected in considerable numbers. But it was during the imperial 

1 Several of these are still in use. 

2 Xhe Romans carried their aqueducts across depressions and valleys on high arches 
of masonry, not because they were ignorant of the principle that water seeks a level, 
but for the reason that they could not make large pipes strong enough to resist the 
great pressure to which they would be subjected. 
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period that those magnificent structures to which the name ihermcB 
properly attaches, were erected. These edifices were very different 
from the bathing-houses of the republican era, being among the 
most elaborate and expensive of the imperial works. They con- 
tained chambers for cold, hot, and swimming baths ; dressing-rooms 
and gymnasia ; museums and libraries ; covered colonnades for 
lounging and conversation ; beautiful grounds filled with statues ; 
and every other adjunct that could add to the sense of luxury and 



Fig. 193. The Claudian Aqueduct. (From a photograph) 


relaxation.^ Being intended to exhibit the liberality of their imperial 
builders, they were thrown open to the public free of charge. 

It was not the inhabitants of the capital alone that had converted 
bathing into a luxury and an art. There was no town of any con- 
siderable size anywhere within the limits of the Empire that was 
not provided with its thermae; and wherever springs possessing 
medicinal properties broke from the ground, there arose magnificent 
baths, and such spots became tlie favorite watering-places of the 
Romans. Thus Baden-Baden was a noted and luxurious resort of 
th(‘ wealthy Romans centuries before it became the great summer 
haunt of the modem Germans. 

1 I^anciani calls these imperial thermas ” gigantic clubhouses, whither the voluptuary 
and the elegant youth repaired for pastime and enjoyment.'* 
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556. Villas. Every wealthy Roman possessed his villa, and many 
kept up several in different parts of Italy. These country residences, 
while retaining all the conveniences of the city palace, such as baths, 
museums, and libraries, added to these such adjuncts as were denied 
a place by the restricted room of the capital — extensive gardens, 
aviaries, fish ponds, 
vineyards, olive or- 
chards, shaded walks, 
and well-kept drives. 

The most noted 
of Roman villas was 
that of Hadrian, at 
Tibur (now Tivoli). 

It was intended to 
be a miniature rep- 
resentation of both 
the upper and the 
lower world. In one 
part of the grounds 
were reproduced the 
Vale of Tempe and 
other celebrated bits 
of scenery, which 
doubtless Hadrian in 
his extended travels 
had seen and ad- 
mired. Subterranean 
labyrinths enabled 
the visitor to descend 
into Hades and to behold the fabled scenes of that dolorous region. 

557. Sepulchral Monuments. The Romans in the earliest times 
seem usually to have disposed of their dead by burial ; but towards 
the close of the republican period cremation or burning became 
common. The incoming of Christianity with its doctrine of the 
resuirection of the body caused burying to become again the prev- 
alent mode. 



Fig. 194. Thk Mkok inai, Si kino ok Umeri 
(From Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical Antiquities) 

A visitor’s souvenir of the spring. At the top the nymph 
of the spring pours water from an um ; in the center a man 
fills a large jar ; at the bottom, another man 611 s a barrel on 
a water-wagon. At the right an invalid receives a glass of 
water from an attendant. The other two persons (one ob- 
viously poor and the other well-to-do) at the altars make 
offerings or pour libations 
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'I’he favorite burying-place among the Romans was along the 
highways ; ” for the dead were thought of as ever turning towards 
this life.” 'I’he Appian Way, for a distance of several miles from 
the gates of the capital, was lined with sepulchral monuments. 



Fig. 195. Mausoleum of Hadrian, at Rome. (From a photograph) 


Many of these, in a ruined state, still line the ancient highway 
(see Fig. 152). These structures were as varied in design as are the 
monuments in modern cemeteries.' 

II. LITERATURE AND LAW 

558. Poets of the Republic. Latin literature was almost wholly 
imitative or borrowed, being a reproduction of Greek models; still 
it performed a most important service for civilization by being the 
medium for the dissemination throughout the world of the rich 
literary treasures of Greece.^ 

i For examples of Roman triumphal columns and arches, sec Figs. 176 and 186. 

3 There will here be in place a word respecting ancient publishers and books. There 
were in Rome several publishing-houses, which, in their day, enjoyed a wide reputation 
and conducted an extended business. ” Indeed, the antique book trade,” says Guhl, 
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It was the dramatic productions of the Greeks which were first 
copied and studied by the Romans. For nearly two centuries, from 
240 to 7S B.C., dramatic literature was almost the only form of 
composition cultivated at Rome. 1 )urin^ this eiK>ch appeared all 
the great dramatists ever produced by the Eatin-s})eaking race. The 
most noteworthy of these were JMautus (about 254-184 n.c.) and 
I'erencc (about 185 -160 n.c.), both writers of comedv. 'I'heir works 
were drawm from or based upon the pieces of the Gieek New Uom- 
edv.^ Some of the stock characters of the comic stage of lo-day are 
types portrayed in their pieces, for as Plautus and 'rcrence borrowed 
from the Greek stage so have modern writers of comedy drawn 
freely from Roman predecessors. 

During the later re]3ubiican jieriod there ajijieared two ])oets of 
distinguished merit, Lucretius and (kitullus. laicretius (95-51 n.c.) 
studied at Athens, where he* beeame deeply imbued with the jihilos- 
ophy of Epicurus (sect. 564). In his great poem On the Aaturc of 
Thin^^s^ the practical aim of whie'h was to free nu*n from fear of the 
gods and of death, he tells how the generations of lile were evolved 
from the teeming earth ; declares that the gods do not trouble th(‘m- 
selves about earthly affairs, but that storms, lightning, voU'anoes, and 
pestilences are produced by natural causes and not by the anger of 
the celestials ; and finally reac hes the conclusion that death ends all 
for man, and so need not be feared. 

(aitullus (born about 87 ice.) was a lyric poet. He has been called 
the Roman Ifurns, as well on account of the waywardness of his life 
as from the sw*eetness of his song. 

559. Poets of the Augustan Age. I'hree [)oets — Vergil (70- 
19 ICC.), Horace (65-8 icc.), and Ovid (43 icc.- 18 a.T).) — have cast 
an unfading luster over the period covered by the reign of Augustus. 


"was carried on on a .scale hardly surpassed by modern times. . . . 'J !,e place of the 
press in our literature was taken by the slaves.’’ Throu^'h practice they gained surpn.sing 
facility as copyists, and books w'cre multiplied with great rapidity. And, as to the books 
themselves, we must bear in mind that a book in the ancient .sense was simply a roll of 
manu.script or parchment, and contained nothing like the amount of matter held by an 
ordinary’ modem volume. Thus Caesar’s Gallic Wars^ which makes a single volume of 
moderate sue with us, made eight Roman books. Most of the houses of the wealthy 
Romans contained libraries. The collection of .Sammonicus Serenus, tutor of f iordian, 
numbered 62,000 books. 1 See above, p. 310, n. 2. 
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So (listui^^uished have these writers rendered the age in which they 
lived, that any peri(x,l in a people’s literature signalized by exceptional 
literary taste and retinement is called, in allusion to this Roman era, 
an Au^^ustan 

'I’he thn'C great works of Vergil are the the Geori^ics^ 

and the yJitieid. 'The Eclogues are a series of pastorals, which are 
very close imitations of the poems of 'J'heocritiis, the Sicilian 
(sect. 352). In the \’ergil extols and dignifies the husband- 

man and his labor. 'The work was written at the suggestion of 
M.'ecenas, who hoped by uumms ot the poet’s verse to allure his 
countrymen back to that love lor the art of husbandry which ani- 
mati'd the fathers of the earlv Roman stat(‘. 'Throughout tht‘ work 
Vergil follows verv closely the H'o/d’s and J)ays of the (ireek poet 
Hesiod (seel. 337). Without the Gvori^us should never have had 
the St\isons of 'Thomson; for this work of the English poet is in a 
large measure a direct translaliein of the verses of Vergil. 

'J'he jlifU'id holds a j)lace among the world’s great epics. In this, 
his chief woik, X’eigil was a close student of the Jhad and the 
Odyssey, and to them he is indebted for \t‘rv many of his linest 
meta})hors, similc‘s, and descriptive ))assages. A chief aim of the 
poem w.'is to glonly Rome bv connecting its origin and liistory 
with the story of 'Troy and the j)urposes of the gods, and to exalt 
Augustus as the man who had eiuled desolating war and brought in 
an era t)f peace. 

Horace’s Odes, Siitires, and Epistles have all helped win for him 
his widespi cad fame; but the lirst best exhibit his genius and his 
subtle grace of exjne.ssion. 

Ovid’s most celebrated wiirk is his ^fetamorphoses, in which he 
des('riht‘s between tv\() and three hundred metamorphoses, or tran.s- 
formations, suffered by various per.stins, gods, heroes, and goddesses, 
as related in the innumerable fables of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies. 

560. Satire and Satirists. Satire thrives best in the reeking soil 
and tainted atmosphere of an age of sellishness, immorality, and 
vice. Such an age was that which followed the Augustan at Rome. 
Hence arose a succession of writers whose mastery of sharp and 




>N THK I'AI.ATINE IIiiE ( RioR ViEW). (From Stobart. T/te GraittUnr that 

I'nic. Hy courtesy of the J. iJ. Uppincott Company i 
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stinging satire has caused their productions to become the models 
of all subsequent attempts in the same species of literature. 

Two names stand out in special prominence — Persius (34-62 a.d.), 
” the Roman Puritan,” and Juvenal (about 40-120 a.o.). 'I'he works 
of these writers possess a special historical value and interest since 
they cast a strong side light upon life at Rome during the early 
portion of the imperial period.’ 

The indignant protest of I’ersius and Juvenal against the vices 
and follies of their time is almost the last utterance of the I .at in 
Muse. After the death of Juvenal the Roman world produced not 
a single poet ()f preeminent merit. 

561. Oratory among the Romans. ” Public oratory,” as has been 
truly said, ” is the child of politic al freedom, and cannot exist without 
it.” We have seen this illustrated in the history of republican Athens 
(sect. 34S). Fxjually well is the same truth excMnplified by the records 
of the Roman state. .All the great orators of Rome arose under the 
Republic. Among these Hortensius and ('ic-ero stantl [)ri‘eminent. 

llortensius ( 1 14-50 ice.) was a famous lawyer whose name adorns 
the legal profession at the capital both as the learned jurist and as 
the eloquent advocate. His forensic talent won for him a lucrative 
law' practice, through which he gathered an immense fortune. 

Marcus d'ullius ( 'icero (106 ^3 ice.), the contemjiorary and friend 
of Hortensius, is easily the hrst of Roman orators the most 
eloquent of all the sons of Romulus.*’ As a youth he enjoyed every 
advantage that wealth and jiarental ambition could confer or suggest. 
Like many others of the Roman patrician youth of his time, he was 
sent to Greece to fini.sh his education in the schools of Athens. 
Returning to Italv, he .soon assumed a position of commanding 
influence at the Roman capital (.sect. 479). Even more highly {prized 
than his orations and essays are his letters, for ('icero was a most 
delightful letter-writer. His letters to his friend Atticus — nearly 
three hundred have been preserved — arc among the most charming 
specimens of that species of composition. 

1 Martial, an epigrammatic poet (bom about 40 also was a satirist of this period, 

but he rebuked only some of the minor vice.s of .society. .Many of his own writings, judged 
by the moral sense of to-day, are grossly immoral. 
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662. Latin Historians. Ancient Rome prcxiucccl four writers of 
history whose works have won for them lastinp^ fame — Caesar, 
Sallust, T.ivy, and Tac'itusd Suetonius may also be mentioned in this 
place, although his writings were rather biographical than historical. 

C;esar\s productions are his Commentaries on the Gallic War and 
iiis Memoirs of the Ciril liar. His Commentaries will always be 
cited along with the Anabasis of Xenophon as a model of the 
narrative style of writing. 

Sallust (<S6 n.c.) was the contemporary and friend of (Jtesar. 

As j)r;etor of one of the African provinces, he amassed an immense 
fortune, by harsh, if not uirjust, exactions, and erected at Rome a 
palatial residence with beautiful gardens, which bc-came one of the 
favorite I'c-soits of the litc-rary characters of the capital, d'he two 
works u|)oit which his fame rests are the Conspiracy of Catiline and 
t lic‘ Juy^urthine 1 1 \ir. 

Livy (5<) li.c. {7 A. It. ) was one* of the brightest ornaments of the 
.‘\uguslan .Xgc‘. IlcToclotus anroi'g the ancient, and Macaulay among 
thi“ modc'rn, writers of historical narrative arc- the' name's with whic'h 
his is most otten comjiarc'cl. I lis givatesl work is his Annals., a histoi'y 
of Rome fr'om the C'arlic'si time's to the yc'ar 9 it.c\ Unfortunately, 
onlv thirty livc' of the one hundrc'd and forty-two hooks of this admira- 
ble production have hc'cn prc'.servc'cl. Many have been the laments 
ovc‘r "the lost books c)f Liw.’’ law loved a storA*^ c'cjuallv well with 
Herodotus, lake the (oec'k historian, he was overcredulous, and 
ic'latc's with charming ingenuousness, usually without the least ques- 
ticmiirg of their credibility, all the k'gends aitd mvths that were extant 
in his (lav respecting the c'ariv affairs of Rome. Modern criticism 
has shown that the first portion of his history is entirely unreliable 
as a chronicle of actual events. How'ever, it is a most entertaining 
aevount of what the Romans themselves thought and helieved in 
r'egaicl to the origin of their rvu'e, the founding of their city, and 
the deeds arul virtues of their forefathers. 

r fullrr li'Jt (if I\om;»n historic.il authors would have to admit the name of Fabius 
r»(.'tor. who was the first hi.'^torian of the I.atm-speakinp race; that of Cato the Censor, 
of whose Ant 't^u'iiirs we pos-sos.s the merest fragments ; and that of Cornelius Nepos, 
who wrote in the first century n.c. 
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The most highly prized work of I'acitus is his Germania, a treatise 
on the manners and customs of the Cermans. In this work 'I'acitiis 
sets in strong contrast the virtues of the untutored Cermans and the 
vices of the cultured Romans. 

563. Science, Ethics, and Philosophy. Under this head may be 
grouped the names of Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the W)unger, 
Marcus Aurelius, and I^pictetus. 

Seneca (about 1-65 a.d.), moralist and philosopher of the Stoic’ 
school, has already come to our notice as the tutor of Nero (sect. 504). 
He was a disbeliever in the jK>pular religion oi his countrymen, and 
entertained concepti(»ns of Cod and his 
moral government not very different from 
those of Socrates. 

I’liny the Elder (23-70 a.d.) is almost 
the only Roman who won renown as a natu- 
ralist (see sect, 507). 'J'he oidy work of his 
that has been sj)ared to us is his Natural 
History^ a sort of Roman encyclopedia. 

In connection with the name of Pliny 
the Elder must be mentioned that of his 
nephew, I’liny the ^"ounger (sect. 5 i o). 1 1 is 
epistles, like the letteis of Cicero, are among 
the most valuable of the Roman prose ])ro- 
ductions that have come down to us. 

Marcu.s Aurelius the emperor and Ej)ictetu.s the slave hold the first 
place among the ethical teachers of Rome, d'he former wrote his 
J/e/litatums (sect. 512); but the laUer, like Socrates, committed noth- 
ing to w'riting, so that we know of the character of his teachings 
only through one of his pupils, Arrian by name. Epictetus (horn about 
50 A.D.) was for many years a slave at the capital, hut, securing in 
.some w’ay his freedom, he became a teacher of philosophy. His name 
is inseparably linked with that of Marcus Aurelius as a teacher of the 
purest system of morals found outside of (Christianity. Epictetus and 
Aurelius were the last eminent representatives of the philo.sophy of 
Zeno (sect. 363). (Christianity, giving a larger place to the affections 
than did Stoicism, was already fast winning the hearts of men. 
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564. Writers of the Early Latin Church. The Christian authors 
of the first two centuries, like the writers of the New Testament, 
employed the Creek, that being the language of learning and culture. 
As the l.atiii tongue, however, gradually came into more general use 
throughout the VV'est, the Christian authors naturally began to use it 
in the composition of their works. Hence almost all the writings of 
the J'alhersof the ( 'hurch produced in the western half of the Empire 
during the later imperial piaiod were composed in Latin. ITom 
among the many names that adorn the CTurch literature of this 
period we shall s(‘lect only two for special mention — St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. 

jc'rome ('342 ?-42o a. d.) was a native of Pannonia. For many 
years he k'd a monastic life at Pethlehem. He is especially held in 
memory through his translation of the Scriptures into Latin. This 
version is known as the />//i,w/c, and is the one which, with slight 
changes, is still used in the Roman (’atholic ('hurc'h. It was for 
i-luiope of the Middle Ages,” as.serts Mackail, "more than Homer 
was to (ireecc'.” 

Aurelius Augustine (354-430 A. t>.) was born ni'ar Carthage, in 
Africa. He was the mo.st eminent writcT e.f the (.’hristian (’hurch 
during the later Roman period. His ( >/r of God ^ a truly wonderful 
work, possesses a special interest for the historian, 'i'he book was 
written just wiien Rome was becoming the spoil of the barbarians. 
It was designc'd to answer the charge of the pagans that ("hristianitv, 
turning the pc^gile away from the worship of the ancient gods, was 
the' cause of the calamities that were befalling the Roman state, 

565. Roman Law and Law Literature. Although the Latin writers 
in all the departments of literary effort which we have so far reviewed 
did much valuable W'ork, yet the Roman intellect in all these prov- 
inces was under Creek guidance. Its work was largely imitative. 
But in another department it was different. We mean, of course, the 
field of legal and political sc'ience. Here the Romans ceased to be 
pupils and became teac'hers. Nations, like men, have their mission. 
Riiine's mission was to give laws to the world. 

Our knowledge of the law' .system of the Romans begins with 
the legislation of the Twelve Tables, about 450 b, c. (sect. 406). 
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Throughout all the republican period the laws were growing less 
harsh and cruel, and were becoming more liberal and scienlihc. 

From 100 B. c. to 250 a. d. lived and wrote the most famous of 
the Roman jurists and law writers, who ert'ated the most remarkable 
law literature ever produced by any people. 'J'he great unvarying 
principles that underlie and regulate all social and political relations 
were by them examined, illustiated, and expounded, (iaius, I’lpian, 
Paulus, Tapinian, and Pomponius arc among the mc'tst renowned of 
the writers who, during the })eri<)d just indk'ated, enriched by their 
writings and o])inions this branch of Latin literature. 

In the year 527 a.d. Justinian became emperor of the Roman 
Empire in the ICast. He almost immediately appointed a commission, 
headed by the great lawyer 'I'ribonian, to collect and arrange in a 
systematic manner the immense mass of Roman laws and the writ- 
ings of the jurists, '('he undertaking was like that of the deccinyirs 
in connection with the 'Pwelve 'J'ables, only far greatc’r. 'i'he result 
of the work of the commission was what is known as the Corpus 
Juris Civilis^ or ” Pody of the ('iyil Law'.” 'This consisted of thiee 
jKirts — the Codt\ the and the lusfi/iCrs} 'riie C'ode was 

a revised and compressed collection of all the laws, instructions to 
juciicial officers, and opinions on legal subjects jjromulgated by the 
different enijierors since the time of Hadrian ; the 1‘andec'ts (’’all- 
containing”) were a digest or abridgment of tlu* waitings, opinions, and 
decisions of the most eminent of the (»ld Roman jurists and law\’eis. 
’I'he Institutes wctc a condensed edition of tlu* l*andects, and wtae 
intended to form an elementary textbook for the use of students in 
the great law .schools of the Empire, 

’i'he body of the Roman knv thus preserved and transmitted w-as 
the great contribution of the Latin intellect to ti\ili/.ati<»n.''^ It has 


^ A later work called the Xin-cls comprib.ed tlie laws of Justinian proinulj^ated sub- 
sequent to the comi)lction of the < '(uic. 

2 Noiwithstandm;; that the Komans had much political exjK-nenic atul diw eloped 
'vonderfully complex unwritten constitution, still, aside from their municipal and 
administrative systems, they made no pemiancnl contribution to the an of j^overn- 
ment or to the science of constitutional law. It was left for the Knf^disli people, 
virtually unaided by Roman precedents, to work out the constitution of the modem 
free state. The primary a.ssemblies of the Romans could afford no instructive pre- 
cedents in the department of lejjislation. The practical working of the device of the 
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exerted a profound influence upon the law systems of almost all the 
I'Airopcan peoj)les. 'I'hus does the once little Palatine city of the 
'fiber still rule the world, 'i’he religion of Judea, the arts of Greece, 
and the laws of Rome are three very real and potent elements 
in modern civilization. 


III. SOCIAL LIFE 

566. Education. Under the Republic there were no public schools 
in Ronu' ; I'dueation was a })rivate affair. Under the early Empire a 
mixed system prevailed, there being both public and private schools. 
Later, education came more completely under the supervision of the 
stall'. 'The .salaries of the teachers and lecturers were usually paid 
by the municipalities, but sometiim's from the imperial chest. 

Nevi'i* was the jrrofession of the teacher hc'ld in such esteem as 
among the later Romans. 'I'l'achms were made exempt from many 
puirlic burdens and dutic's and wc‘re c'ven invested with inviolability, 
like heralds and tribum-s. 

'J'he education of the Roman boy diffei'ed from that of the Greek 
youth in being more jriactical.^ The* laws of tire Twc'Ke 'Tables were 
committed to memorv ; and rhelorii' and oratory were given special 
attention, as a mastery <»f the art of public speaking was an almost 
indispensable accjuirement for the Roman citizcm who aspired to take 
a pi'oinim'itt part in the affairs of state. 

.\fler their compiest of Magna (iirecia and of Gr-eece the Romans 
were brought into clo.ser ivlatioirs with Greek culture than had 
hitherto existed. 'The Roman \a)uth were taught the language of 
.\thens, often to the neglect, it appears, of their native tongue; for 
we hear (\Uo the Censor comjrlaining that the bo\s of his time 
sj)oke Greek bi'forv tlu'v cotrld use their own language. Young men 
belonging to families of means not unusually went to Greece, just as 
the gr'aduates of our schools go to Tarrope, to finish their education. 

du.il cxcciitivo of (he Keputilic wa*; not c.ilcul.ated to commend it to later statesmen. 
The single admir.tl)le teatme in the composition of (he later republican Senate of Rome, 
n.unelv, the j^ivim; of seats in that bodv to ex-ma£;istrate.s. has not been imiUited by 
modern constitution makers, though James Hr\'ce, in his commentary on the .\merican 
commonwealth, suggests that thev might have done so to advantage in the making vp 
of the upper chambers of their legislatures. i Cf. sect. ^68. 
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Many of the most prominent statesmen of Rome, as, fur instance, 
Cicero and Julius C'lesar, received the advantages of this higher 
training in the schools of Greece. 

567. Social Position of Woman. Until after her marriage tlie 
daughter of the family was kept in almost oriental seclusion. 
Marriage gave her a certain freedom. She might now be presiait 
at the races of the circus and the shows of the theat<T and amphi- 
theater ---a ])rivilege rarelv accorded to her before marriage. 

In the eaii\, virtuous jK*riod of the Roman state the wife and 
mother held a dignified and assured position in the hoiis{‘h()]d, and 
divorces were unusual, there being no instance of one', it is said, until 
the year 23 i n.c. ; but in Liter times her position bec.ame less honored 
and divorce grew to be very common, d'he husband had the right to 
divorce* his wife for the slightest cause or for no cause at all. In this 
disregard of the sanctitv of the family n*lalion mav doubtless be found 
one cause of the d('geiH‘rac\- and failure of llu* Roman stock, 

568. Public Amusements ; the Theater and the Circus, d hi* enti'r- 
tainmt'nts of the theater, tlu* games of the circais, and the* combats of 
the amphitheater were the three principal ])ublic amusc-ments of the 
Romans. 'J'h«.‘se caitertainments, in gc-neral, irK ia'ased in jiopulanty 
as Iib('rt)' (it'ciint'd, the grt'at festi\e gatherings at tin* various places 
of amusement taking the place of the p<»litical assembli(‘s of the 
Republic, The j^iublic exhibitions under tbe Idnpire were, in a ceilain 
sense, the compensation which the* emjierors offered the j)(*oj)le for 
their surrender of the right of jiarticipation in public affairs; and the. 
people w'cre content to c'iccej)t the exchange. 

'Jdagedy was never held in high esteem at Rome; the people saw 
too much real tragedy in the exhibitions of the amphitlieater to care 
much for the make-believe tragedies of the stage. 'The c-ntertain- 
ments of the theaters usually took the form of comedies, farces, and 
pantomimes, d’hc last were jnirticularly popular, both bi'cause the 
vast size of the theaters made it quite impossible for the actor to 
r.iake his voice heard throughout the .structure and for the reason 
that the language of signs was the only language that could be 
readily understood by an audience made up of .so many different 
nationalities as composed a Roman assemblage. Almost fn^m the 
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bc^innin/; the Roman sta^^e was p^ross and immoral. It was one 
of the main agencies to which must be attributed the undermining 
of the originally sound moral life of Roman society. 

More imp(;rtant and more p«jpuiar than the entertainments of 
the theater were the various games of the circus, especialh’ the 
chariot races. 

569. Animal Baitings. Hut far surpassing in their terrible fasci- 
nation all other j)ul)lic amusements were the animal baitings and the 
gladiatorial combats of the amphitheater. 

'I'he hc'asis recjuirc'd tor the baitings uere sc’ciired in diffcu'cnt parts 
of the world and tiansjjortc‘d to Rome and the* other citic's of the 
F,mi)ire at emormous expcaisc. d‘he wildia'nessc's of northern FAnoj)e 
furnishc'cl bc'ars and woK’es ; .Sc-otland sent tierce dogs; Africa c'on- 
tributed lions, crocodile's, and leopards; ,\sia added c'lephants and 
tigers. 'l'hc‘so crcaitures were pitied against one anotber in evety 
concei\able w.iv. ()ltc'n a j)romiscuous inultilude would be turned 
loose in the* aiena at once. Hut evc'n the terrific scene that tlu-n 
c'usued l)c’c'ame at last too tamc' to stir the blood of the* Roman 
popuKicc. I Ic'uce a nc'w spc'c ic's ot entertainment was demaiulc'd by 
the spc'c tators of (he amplnthcalc'r. I'his was the glachaloi'ial c'ombat. 

570. The Gladiatorial Combats. ( d.cdiatoiial shows sc'em to have 
had thc'ir oiigin in Flruiia, whence thc'y wc-re brought to Rome. 
It was a c'ustoin among the c'arlv Iftrusc'vins to slay prisoners upon 
thv* wanioi's grave*, it bc*ing thought that the mane's of the dead 
dehghtc'd in tlu' blood of .such victims. In l.itc'i* times the })risc)ners 
weie allowed to light and kill caie another, this being deemed more 
humane* tii.in sla\ing lhe*in in eolil blood. 

'riie fust gladiatorial spc'ctaele at Rome was presented l)v two 
sons at the* fuiu'ial ot thc'ir fathc'r in the )ear 264 r.. c. 'i'his exhibi- 
tion was ariaiiged in one of the forums, as there were at that time 
no amphitheaters in e*\istene'(*. Fiom this time tlie j)ublic taste for 
this kind of entei tainment grew' rapidlv, and b\' the beginning of the 
imperial jx'iicKl had l)ecomc an infatuation. It was no longer the 
manes of the dead, but the spirits of the living that the spectacles 
were intended to appea.se. At first the coml^atants w*ere slaves, caj)- 
tives, or ccindemned criminals ; but at last knights, senators, and 
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even women descended voluntarily into the arena. 'IVaining-schools 
were established at Rome, C'apua, Ravenna, and other cities. Free 
citizens often sold themselves to the keepers of these seminaries ; 
and to them flocked desperate men of all classes and ruint d spend- 
thrifts of the noblest patrician houses. .Slaves and criminals were 
encouraged to become proficient in the art by the j^romiseof freedom 
if they survived the combats beyond a certain number of years. 

Sometimes the gladiators fouiijht in pairs; aj^ain, ^ueat companies 
enj;a<;ed at once in the deadly fray. 'I'hev fou^du in chariots, on 
horseback, on foot — in . 

all the ways in whic'h 
soldiers were ac'c'ustomed 
to fight in actual battle. 

The contestants were // A | 

anned with laiK'cs, swords, 


every manner of wt‘apon. 'iT 

Some were provKk-d with [ 

nets and lassos with which /tp 

them. 

I'he life of a wounded Kn;. 197 Clvoimoks 

, aucicnl uio.saiL I 

gladiator was, in ordinary 

cases, in the hands of the sj)ectators. If in response to his a{)]K‘al for 
mercy, which was made by outstretching the forc'fin^er, the S])e(ta- 
tors waved their handkerchiefs or reached out their hands with 
thum])s extended, that indicated that his j»raver had been heard ; but 
if they extended their hands with thumbs turned in, that was the 
signal for the victor to give him the death stroke. Somc'times the 
dying were aroused and forced to resume the fight by being burned 
with a hot iron. The dead bodieii were dragged from the arena with 
h(X)ks, like the carcasses of animals, and the pools of bloc^d sejake d 
up with dry sand. 

These show’s increased to such an extent that they entirely over- 
shadow’ed the entertainments of the circus and the theater. Ambitious 
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()flicials and commanders arran;^ed such spectacles in order to curry 
fav(^r with the masses ; magistrates were expected to give tliem in 
connection with the public festivals ; the heads of aspiring families 
provided them in order to accpiire social position ” ; wealthy citizens 
prepared them as an indispensable feature of a fashionable banquet ; 
the children — catching the sjjirit of their elders — imitated them in 
their jjlays. 

d'hc rivalries between ambitious leaders during the later years of 
the Republic tended greatly to increase the number of gladiatorial 
shows, as liberality in ananging these spectacles was a sure passport 
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to popular favor. It was reserved for the emperors, however, to ex- 
hibit them on a truly imjjcrial .scale. 'Titus, uj)on the dedication of 
the Flavian amphitheater, jirovidetl games, mostly gladiatorial com- 
bats, that lasted one hundred day.s. 'Trajan celebrated his victories 
with shows that lasted still longer, in the j)rogress of which ten 
thousand gladiatt^rs fought upon the arena, and more than ten 
thousand wild beasts were slain.^ 

571. Luxury. Ry Iuxuit, as we shall use the word, we mean 
extravagant and self-indulgent living. This vice seems to have been 
almost unknown in early Rome. 'The primitive Romans were men 
of frugal habits, who, like Manius (\irius Dentatus (sect. 450 ), 
found contentment in poverty and disdained riches. 


^ For the suppression of the gladiatorial games, see sect. 538. 
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A great change, however, as we have seen, passed over Roman 
society after the conquest of the East and the development of the 
corrupt provincial system of the later Republic. I'he colossal fortunes 
quickly and dishonestly amassed by the ruling class marked the in- 
coming at Rome of such a reign of luxury as perhajis no other 
capital of the world ever witnessed. 'Jdiis luxury was at its height in 
the last century of the Republic and the hist of the Empire. Never 
perhaps has great wealth been more grossly misused than during this 
period at Rome. A characteristically Roman vice of this age wus 
gluttony, or gross table-indulgence. 

572. State Distribution of Corn, d'he free distribution of corn at 
Rome has been characterized as the leading fact of Roman life. 
It will be recalled that this pernicious practice had its beginnings in 
the legislation of Gains Ciracchus (sect. 461). Just before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire over three hundred thousand Roman citizens 
were recipients of this slate bounty. In the time of the Antonines 
the number is asserted to have been even larger, d'hc corn for this 
('normous distribution was derived, in large })art, from a grain tribute 
exacted of the African and other corn-producing j^rovinces. In the 
third century, to the largesses of corn were added doles of oil, wine, 
and y:)ork. 

'I'he evils that resulted from this misdirected state charily can 
hardly be overstated. Idleness and all its accompanying vices were 
fostered to such a degree that we probably shall not be wrong 
in enumerating the prac:tice as one of tht* chief causes of the 
demoralization of society at Rome under the emperors. 

573. Slavery. The number of slaves in the Roman state under 
the later Republic and the earlier ]un[)ire was very great, some 
estimates making it equal to the number of freemen. Some large 
proprietors owned as many as twenty thousand, d'he k'\’c of osten- 
tation led to the multiplication of oflices in the households of the 
wealthy and the employment of a special slave for every different 
kind of work. Thus there was the slave called the safulalio^ whose 
sole duty it was to care for his master’s sandals; and another called 
the nomenclator^ whose exclusive business it was to accompany his 
master when he went upon the street and give him the names of 
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such persons as he ought to recognize. The price of slaves varied 
from a few dollars to ten or twenty thousand dollars — these last 
figures being, of course, exceptional. Greek slaves were the most 
valuable, as tlicir lively intelligence rendered them serviceable in })osi- 
tions calling for sjjccial talent. Slaves skilled in medicine or other 
professions were often let out for hire, or were set free on condition 
that they should give their former master a jwrt of their earnings. 

'J'he slave class was chiefly recruited, as in (Greece, by war and by 
the prat tice of kidnaping. Some of the outlying provinces in Asia 
and Alri('a w(“ic almost depopul.itcd by the slave hunters. Delincpient 
taxpayers were often sold as slaves, and fretjuently poor ])erst)ns sold 
them.sclves into servitude. 

The feeling entertained towards this unfortunate class in the later 
republican jieriod is illustrated by X'arro’s classification of slaves as 
"vocal agricultural implements," and again by Cato the Censor's 
recommendation to masters to sell ihc'ir old and decrepit slaves in 
Older to save tlie expense of caring for them (sect. 450). Sick and 
hopelessly infirm slaves were taken to an island in the 'fiber and left 
tluTe to die ot starvation and (‘xposure. In many cases, as a measure 
of jirecaution, the slaws were forced to work in chains and to sleep 
in suliterraiKMn prisons, 'fheir bitter hatred towards their masters, 
engenderi'd by haish trixitment, is witncsstal by the well-known 
proverb, " As many enemies as slaves," and by the servile revolts of 
the republican period. 

Slavi’s were tiaxited belter under the Empire than under the later 
Republic a change to be attributed, doubtless, to the influence of 
Stoicism and of Christianity. J’rom tlie first century of the Empire 
forward there is observable a growing sentiment of humanity towards 
the bondsman. Imjieiial edicts take away from the master the right 
to kill his slave or to sell him to the tiader in gladiators, or even to 
treat him with undue severity, while the Christian priests encouraged 
the freeing of slaves as an act good b)r the soul of the master. 

574. Transformation of Slavery into Serfdom. Besides the teach- 
ings of phiU’isophv and religion other influences, social and economic, 
were at work ameliorating the lot of the slave, and gradually chang- 
ing the harsh system of slavery as it had developed in the ancient 
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world into the milder system of serfdom, which characterized the 
society and life of the Middle Ages. We have seen how in the 
Middle Empire the originally free tenant farmer was Innind to 
the soil and made a serf (sect. 521). During the same period that 
the poor agricultural freeman was thus being reducetl to a semi- 
servile condition, the practice grew up of giving the slave of the 
great Roman proprietor a small ])lol of ground cut out of the estate 
to which he belonged on conditions similar to those on which the 
serf-peasant held his little farm. C'ustom .soon decreed that the pos- 
sessor of such a holding should not be disturbed in its enjoyment so 
long as he paid the fi.\t‘d rent in ])roduce or in ])ers()nal s(*rvi<'e, and, 
furthermore, that it should be an hereditary possession, by the time 
of the break-up of the idnpire in the West, this ivx'olulion was far 
advanced. It was hastenc'd by the incoming of the barbaiians, and 
was well-nigh completed by the sevcuUh or eighth cc*ntury. d'he 
former slave bad become a serf. Jiis lot was still hard, but he had 
gained much. He was no longer a mere chattel: he could not I)e 
bought and sold. He could not be sc-parated from his family. 
C'ertain of the work days were his own. He could accumulate 
))roperty. He had secuix'd a ])art ol the rights of a man. 

'I'hus graduallv and silentlv was efiected this grc'at revolution, 
which jierhajis more tiian any othc-r change markc‘d the transforma- 
tion of the ancient into the nu'dia'xal wcjild, and announced the 
opening of a new epoch in the history of western Ixurope. 

Selections from the Sources, <’ cio, i))i A:^rKultur(\ chap. ii (the* dutic-s of 
a Koinan proprietor!, 'rxcaics, Ihulo'^uc conceruni'^ (haloty, chaps, xxviii, 
xxix (the old and the new education). Munro’.s Sounc pp. i7p-.2i(;; 

Davi.s's /u’lu/ntys (Kornc), pp. 211-265. 

References (Modern). L\n< i\m. Atuifni Kome m the I.jyht of lu-ient 

■<i 07 't'nis and -XWe D/seorr? in the J'orum. I'ow I.) K, UiAoiy of A'ovtdn 
Literature. .SklI-AK, The Toman /\>et> of the lufuhhe and f'he h >man Toets of 
the Auyustan Ai^e. M \okaii , l.atm Literature. H mu.I.V, Introiiiii tion to 
Roman /w/re, Icct. iii, The Konian Law before Justinian.” (jI lUio.x, chajj xhv 
(for Roman jurisprudence; this chapter is one of the most noted of (libbon’s 
great wc^rk). \'so,\-, .Sonal Lnfe in I\ome under the (\esars (irur, and KoM K, 
7'he L-ife of the Greeks and Romans (consult index). Leeky, //ntorv of L.uro- 
fean Morals from .4uyu stus to Charlemai^ne (a boc^k of the first importance; 
the student is recommended to read vol. i, chap. li). Dii.c, Roman .Society in 
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the Last Century of the Western Empire (read bk. v, ** Characteristics of Roman 
Education and Culture in the Fifth Century”). Preston and Dodge, J'he 
Prhrnte Life of the Romans. OILMAN, The Story of Rome^ chap, xviii, ” Some 
Manners and Customs of the Roman People.” 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Roman art: Reinach, Apollo., pp. 87-94. 
2. Education of the Roman boy: Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans^ 
chap. iv. 3. The gladiatorial combats: Johnston, The Private Life of the 
Romans, pp. 242-264 ; Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners, vol. ii, chap, i, 
pp, 41-62. 4. Roman luxury: Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners, vol. ii, 
chap, ii ; Davis, The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, pp. 152-187. 
5. Character and motives of Roman benefactions: Abbott, The Common 
People of Ancient Rome, pp. 179-204. 
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(476-800 A.D.) 

CHAPTr:R XLII 

THE BARBARIAN KINGDOMS 

In connection with the history of the hreak-uj) of the Roman 
Jonpire in the West we ha\e already given some account of the 
migrations and settlements of the (lerman tribes. In the present 
chapter we shall indicate briefly the political fortunes, for the two 
centuries and more following the dissolution of the Roman govern- 
ment in the West, of the jirincipal kingdoms set uj) by the (lerman 
chieftains in the different p.irts of the old Kmj,)ire. 

575 . Kingdom of the Ostrogoths (493-554 a. d.). Odoaeer will be 
recalled as the barbarian chief who dt^lhroned the la.sl of the W(‘st- 
ern Roman emperors (sect. 547). His feeble government in Italy 
lasted only seventeen years, when it was brought to an end by the 
invasion of the Ostrogoths (Kastern (loths) under 'I'heodoric, the 
greatest of their chiefs, who set up in Italy a new dominion known 
as the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

The reign of 'rheodoric covered thirty-three years (493- 527 a.h.) 
— years of such quiet and prosperity as Italy had not known since 
the happy era r)f the Antonines. The king made good his promise 
that his reign should be such that the only regret of the pcfijdc 
should be that the Ooths had not come at an earlier period.” His 
effort was to preserve Roman civilization, and to this end he repaired 
the old Roman roads, restored the monuments of the Empire that 
were falling into decay, and in so far as possible maintained Roman 
law and custom. 
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The kinfj^dom established by the rare abilities of Thcodoric lasted 
only twenty -seven years after his death.^ Justinian, emperor of the 
East, taking advantage of that event, sent his generals to deliver 
Italy from the rule of the barbarians. The last of the Ostrogothic 
kings fell in battle, and Italy, with her fields ravaged and her cities 
in ruins, was for a brief lime reunited to the Empire* (544 A.n.). 

576. Kingdom of the Visigoths (415-711 A.D.). The Visigoths 
(Western Goths) were already in possession of southern Gaul and 

the greater part of 
Spain when the Ro- 
man imperial govern- 
ment in the West 
was brought to an 
end by the act of 
Odoaeer and his com- 
panions. 'Ehey were* 
driven south of the 
Pyrenees by the kings 
of the Franks, but 
held their possessions 

Fk;. I'OMII OK I llI’ODoKIC Al' KwKNNA 

m Spain until the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, when tluar rule was ended by the 
Saracens (sect. (> 22 ). When thus overturned, the Visigothic kingdom 
had lasted neaily three hundred years. During this time the con- 
(juorors had mingled with the old Romanized inhabitants of Sj:)ain, 
so that in the veins of the Sjianiard of to-day is blended the blood 
of Iberian, C'elt, Roman, and 'Peuton, together with that of the last 
intruder, the African Moor. 

577. Kingdom of the Vandals (429-533 a.d.). We have already 
spoken of the establishment in North Africa of the kingdom of the 
X'andals, and told how, under the lead of their king, Geiscric, they 
bore in triumph down the Tiber the heavy spoils of Rome (sect. 546 ). 

1 Thcodoric's chief minister and adviser was Cassiodorus, a statesman and writer of 
Roman birth, whose const;int but unfortunately vain effort was to effect a union of the 
conquerors and the conquered, and thus to establish in Italy a strong and permanent 
Romano-Gothic state under the rule of the royal house of the Ostrogoths. 

2 See sect. (nt. 
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Being Arian Christians, the Vandals persecuted with furious zeal 
the orthodox party, the followers of Athanasius. Moved by the 
entreaties of the African Catholics, Justinian, the Eastern emperor, 
sent his general Belisarius to drive the barbarians from Africa. I'he 
expedition was successful, and Carthage and the fruitful fields of 
Africa were restored to the Empire- after having suffered the inso- 
lence of the barbarian conquerors for more than a hundred years. 
The Vandals remaining in the country were gradually absorbed by the 
old Roman population, and after a few generations no certain trace of 
the barbarian invaders could be detected in the physical appearance, 
the language, or the customs of the inhabitants of the African coast. 
The Vandal nation had disappeared; the name alone remained. 

578. The Franks under the Merovingians (486-752 A.D.). Blven 
long before the fall of Rome the Franks, as we have seen (sect. 543), 
were on the soil of Gaul, laying there the foundations of the French 
nation and monarchy. Among their several chieftains at this time 
was Chlodwig or Clovis. Upon the break-up of the Roman Empire 
in the West, Clovis conceived the ambition of erecting a kingdom 
upon the ruins of the Roman power. He attacked Syagrius, the 
Roman governor of a district in northern Gaul still independent of 
the barbarians, and at Soissons gained a decisive victory over his 
forces (486 A. D.). Thus was destroyed forever the last remnant in 
Gaul of that Roman authority which had been established among 
its barbarian tribes more than five centuries before by the conquests 
of Julius Caesar. 

Clovis in a short time extended his authority over the greater 
part of Gaul, reducing to the condition of tributaries the various 
Teutonic tribes that had taken possession of different portions of 
the country. Upon his death (511 a.d.) his extensive dominions, 
in accordance with the ancient Teutonic law of inheritance, were 
divided among his four sons. About a century and a half of dis- 
cord followed, by the end of which time the Merovingians ^ had 
become so feeble and inefficient that they were contemptuously 
called rois fainkinfs^ or do-nothing kings,” and an ambitious officer 
of the crown known as mayor of the palace {major domus)^ in a 

1 So called from Mcrowig, an early chieftain of the race. 
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way that will be explained a little later, pushed aside the weak 
Merovingian king and gave to the Frankish monarchy a new royal 
line - - the Carolingian. 

579. Kingdom of the Lombards (568-774 a.d.). Barely a decade 
had passed after the recovery of Italy from the Tlstrogoths by the 
Isastern emperor Justinian (sect. 6ii), before a large part of the 
jK'ninsLila was again lost to the Empire through its conquest bv' 
another barbarian tribe known as the Lombards. When they entered 
Italy the Lombards were ('hristians of the Arian sect; but in time 
they became converts to the orthodox faith, and Pope Gregory I 
bestowed upon tlu'ir king a diadem which came to be known as the 

Iron Oovvn,” tor the reason that there was wrought into it what 
was belit'ved to be one of the nails of the cross upon which Christ 
had suffered. 

'The kingdom of the f.ombards was destroyed by Charles the 
Great, the most noted of the krankish rulers, in the year 774; but 
the blood of the invaders had by this time become intermingled with 
that of the former subjects of tlu‘ ]‘'mpire, so that throughout all 
that part of the peninsula which is still c*alled Lombardy after them 
one will to-day occasionally see the fair hair and light comj)le\ion 
which reveal the strain of (ierman blood in the veins of the present 
inhabitants. 

One important result of the Lombard con(|uest of Italy w’as the 
destruction of the |)oliti('al unity established by the Romans and the 
bieaking up of the country into a multitude of ])etty states, lliis 
resulted from the impc'rfect nature of the conc]uest and from the 
loose teudal constitution of the I.ombard monarchy, which was rather 
a grouj) of virtually indejjcndent duchies than a real kingdom. 

580. The Anglo-Saxons in Britain. W’e have already seen how in 

the time of Rome's distress the Angles and Saxons secured a footing 
in Britain (sect. 5 4. 0 - Ey the close of the sixth century' the invading 
bands had set up in the island eight or nine or perhaps more king- 
doms — frequently designated, though somewhat inaccurately, as the 
Ih'ptanhy. k’or the space of two hundred years there was an almost 
peqH'tual strife for supremacy among the leading states. Finally, 
k'.gbert, king of Wessex (802-839 brought all the other 
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kingdoms to a subject or tributary condition, and became in reality 
— though he seems never, save on one occasion, to have actually 
assumed tlie title — the first king of JCngland. 

581. Teutonic Tribes outside the Empire. We have now spoken 
of the most important of the 'Fcutonic tribes which forced themselves 
within the limits of the Roman l^mpire in the West, and tliat there, 
upon the ruins of the civilization they had overthrown, laid or heljied 
to lay the foundations of the modern nations of Italy, Spain, !■' ranee, 
and F!ngland. Beyond the lioundaries of the old l^mpirt! were still 
other tribes and clans of this same mighty family of nations — tribes 
and clans that were destined to play great })arts in Juirojiean history. 

On the east, beyond the Rhine, were the ancestors of the modern 
Oermans. Notwithstanding the immense hosts that the forests and 
morasses of Oermany had poured into the Roman provinces, the 
western portion of the fatherlaiuV in the sixth century of our era, 
seemed still as crowded as bc-fore the great migration began. 'These 
tribes were yet barbarians in manners, and, for the most part, pagans 
in religion. In the northwest of Europe were the Scandinavians, the 
ancestors of the modern Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 'They w'cre 
as yet untouched either by the civilization or the religion of Rome. 

Selections from the Sources. 'J'he Letters of C(is\ioLo}nix (Thom.'is Ilofl^^kin’s 
l>k. i, Icttcis 35; bk. ii, letters 32, 34; bk. 111, k-tters 17, K), 29, 
31, 43; bk. M, letters 12, 13; bk. xii, letter 20. ('I'hese letters are invaluable 
in showing what was the general condition of things in the transition period 
between ancient and medueval times.) 

References (Modern). Hodoki.n, /to/y aud her hn>aLer\ and 7 'heodortc the 
Goth (Hodgkin i.s recognized as the best authority on tlie period of tlie migia* 
tion). (U^MMl-.ki;, Germanic Orr^tns (an authoritative and intere.sting work on 
the early culture of the (Germans), (inuio.v, chaps, xxxviii, xxxix. ('nuHt n, 
The Tec^innin^ of the Middle chaps, i-v. K.mfrton, An Introduction to 

the Study of the Middle Ai^es^ chajjs. vi, vii. 'The Cambridge Medteinil I/istoiy, 
vol. i, chap. XV ; vol, ii, chaps, iv-vii. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. l.ifc and work of C'assiodorus ; his state 
papers: Hodgkin, Theodoric^ chap, ix, pp. 160-173. 2. The Herman conquest 
of Gaul : Adams, The Groioth of the French iVation^ chap. ii. 


t The Slavs had pushed into the ea.stem parts of Germany. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 

I. THE CONVERSION OF THE BARBARIANS 

582. Introductory. 'Fhe most important event in the liistory of the 
tribes that took possession of the Roman Empire in tlie West was 
their conversion to C'hrislianily. Many of the barbarians were con- 
verted Ixdoi'c or soon after their entrance into the Empire ; to this 
circumstance the Roman provinces owed their immunity from the 
excessive cruelties which ])a^an barbarians seldom fail to inflict upon a 
subjected enemy. Alaric left untouched the treasures of the churches 
of the Roman C/hristians because his own faith was also (diristian 
(sect. 540). For like reason the Vandal king Ceiscric yielded to the 
prayers of Pope Eco the (ireat and promised to leave to the inhabit- 
ants of the Imperial City their lives (sect. 546). The more tolerable 
fate of Italy, Spain, and Caul, as compared with the hard fate of 
Britain, is owing, in part at least, to the fact that the tribes which 
overran those countries had become, in the main, converts to (Chris- 
tianity before they crossed the boundaries of the Empire, while the 
Saxons, when they entered Britain, were still untamed pagans. 

583. Conversion of the Goths, Vandals, and Other Tribes. I'he 
first converts to Christianity among the barbarians beyond the limits 
of the Empire were won from among the Coths. Foremost of the 
apostles that arose among them was Ulfilas, who translated the Scrip- 
tures into the Cothic language, omitting from his version, however, 
the Books of the Kings, as lie feared that the stirring recital of wars 
and battles in that portion of the Word might kindle into too fierce a 
liame the martial ardor of his new converts. 

What happened in the case of the Goths happened also in the case 
of most of the barbarian tribes that participated in the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire in the West. By the time of the fall of Rome the 
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Goths, the Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians had become 
proselytes to Christianity. They, however, professed the Arian creed, 
which had been condemned by the great council of the Church held 
at Niciea during the reign of Constantine the Great (sect. 527). 
Hence they were regarded as heretics by the Catholic Church, and 
all had to be reconverted to the orthodox creed. This good work was 
gradually and almost perfectly accomplished. 

7 'he remaining Teutonic tribes of whose conversion we shall speak 
— the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, and the chief tribes of Germany — 
embraced at the outset the orthodox Catholic faith. 

584. Conversion of the Franks. "J'he ranks, when they entered 
the Empire, like the Angles and Saxons when they landed in Britain, 
were still pagans. (Miristianity gained way very slowly among them 
until a supposed interposition by the Christian God in their behalf 
led the king and nation to adopt the new religion in place of their old 
faith. The circumstances, as re])orted by tradition, were tht‘se. In a 
terrible battle between the Alemanni and the f'ranks under their 
king Clovis, the situation of the franks at length became desperate. 
Then C'lovis, falling upon his knees, called upon the God of the 
Cdiristians, and vowed that if he would give victory to his arms he 
would become his follower, d'he battle turned in favor of the Franks, 
and Cdovis, faithful to his vow, was baptized, and with him three 
thousand of his warriors (49b a.d.). 

'rhis story of the conversion of Clovis and his Franks illustrates 
how the barbarians’ belief in omens and divine interpositions, and 
particularly their feeling that if their gods did not do for them all they 
wanted done they had a right to set them aside and choose others in 
their stead, contributed to their conversion, and how the reception of 
the new faith was often a tribal or national affair rather than a matter 
of personal conviction. 

585. Importance of the Conversion of the Franks. ” The con- 
version of the Franks,” says the historian Milman, ” was the most 
important event in its remote as well as its immediate consequences 
in European history.” It was of such moment for the reason that 
the Franks embraced the orthodox Catholic faith, while almost all 
the other German invaders of the Empire had embraced the heretical 
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Arian creed. This secured them the loyalty of their Roman subjects 
and also gained for them the official favor of the Church of Rome. 
Thus was laid the basis of the ascendancy in the West of the 
Frankish kings. 

586. Augustine’s Mission to England. In the year 596 a. d. Pope 
Cregory I sent the monk Augustine with a band of forty companions 
to teach the Christian faith in Britain, in whose people he had become 
interested through seeing in the slave market at Rome some fair-faced 
captives from that remote region. 

'i'he monks were favorably received by the English, who listened 
attentively to the story the strangers had come to tell them, and 
being persuaded that the tidings were true, they burned the 
temples of Woden and 'J'hor, and were in large numbers baptized in 
the Christian faith. 

One of the most important consequences of the conversion of 
Britain was the reestablishment of that connection of the island with 
Roman civilization which had been severed by the calamities of the 
fifth century. 

587. The Conversion of Ireland. The spiritual conejuest of Ireland 
was effected largely by a zc^alous ])ric‘st named Patricius (died about 
469 A. n.), better known as St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 
With such success were his labors attended that by the time of his 
death a great part of the island had embraced the Cdiristian faith. 
Never did any race receive the Gosj^el with more ardent enthusiasm, 
d'he Irish or Celtic (diurch .sent out its devoted missionaries into the 
IMctish highlands, into the forests of Germany, and into the wilds 
of Aljxs and Apennines. 

Among the numerous religious houses founded by the Celtic mis- 
sionaries was the famous monastery established 563 a.d. by the Irish 
monk St. Columba, on the little isle of Iona, just off the Pictish coast. 
Iona became a most renowned center of Christian learning and mis- 
sionary zeal, and f(W almost two centuries was the point from which 
radiated light through the darkness of the surrounding heathenism. 

588. The Conversion of Germany. The conversion of the tribes of 
Germany was effected chiefly by Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Frankish 
missionaries. The great apostle of Germany was the Saxon Winfrid, 
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better known as St. Boniface, who was born about 688 a. n. During 
a long and intensely active life he founded schools and monasteries, 
organized churches, preached and baptized, and at last died a martyr's 
death (753 a. d.). I'hrough him, as says Milman, the Saxon invasion 
of England flowed back upon the Continent.^ 

589. Reaction of Paganism on Christianity. 'I'hus were the con- 
querors of the Empire met and conquered by Christianity, d'hc 
victory, it must be confessed, was in a great degree a victory rather 
in name than in fact. 'Fhe ('hurch could not all at once leaven the 
great mass of heathenism which had so suddenly been brought within 
its pale, b'or a long- 
time after they were 
called Cdiristians, the 
barbarians, coarse 
and cruel and self- 
willed and supersti- 
tious as they were, 
understood very little 
of the doctrines and 
exhibited still less of 
the true spirit of the 
religion they pro- 
fessed. To this dc- 
j)ressing reaction of Teutonic barbarism upon the C'hurch is, without 
doubt, to be attributed in large measure the deplorable moral state 
of Europe during so large a part of mcdiawal times. 

II. THE RISE OF MONASTICISM 

590. Monasticism Defined ; St. Anthony, the Father of the Her- 
mits.” It was during the period between the third and the sixth 
century that there grew up in the Church the institution known as 
Monasticism. This was so remarkable a system, and one that ex- 
erted so profound an influence upon medueval and even later history, 
that we must here acquaint ourselves with at least its spirit and aims. 

1 The story of the conversion of the Scandinavian peoples, of the Eastern .Slavs, and 
of the Hungarians belongs to a later period than that embraced by our present survey. 
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'"I'hat man is little to be c-nvied whose patriotism would 
not gam foice upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not glow warmer among the rums of Iona.” — 
Dr. Johnson, . / Joiiniey to the li’t stftn Isles oj Seoiltind 
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The term monasticism, in its widest application, denotes a life of 
austere self-denial and of seclusion from the world, with the object 
of promoting the interests of the soul. As thus defined, the system 
embraced two prominent classes of ascetics: (i) hermits or ancho- 
rites — persons who, retiring from the world, lived solitary lives in 
desolate places ; (2) cenobites or monks, who formed communities 
and lived usually under a common roof. 

St. Anthony, an Egyptian ascetic (born about 251 a.d.), who by 
his example and influence gave a tremendous impulse to the strange 
enthusiasm, is called the '' father of the hermits.” d'he romance of 
his life, written by the celebrated Athanasius, stirred the whole 
('hristian world and led thousands to renounce .society and in imita- 
tion of the saint to flee to the desert. It is estimated that before the 
close of the 'fourth century the population of the desert in many 
districts in Egypt was equal to that of the cities. 

591. Monasticism in the West. During the fourth century the 
anchorite type of a.sceticism, which was favored by the mild climate 
of the h'astern lands and especially by that of Egyi)t, assumed in 
some degree the monastic form , that is to say, the fame of this or 
that anchorite or hermit drew about him a number of disciples, 
whose rude huts or ceils formed what was known as a /aura, th.e 
nucleus of a monastery. 

Soon after the cenobile .system had been established in the East 
it was introduced into Europe, and in an astonishingly short space 
of time spread throughout all' the Western countries where Chris- 
tianity had gained a foothold. Here it prevailed to the almost total 
exclusion of the hermit mode of life. Monasteries arose on cvery^ 
side, d'he number that fled to these retreats was vastly augmented 
by the disorder and terror attending the invasion of the barbarians 
and the overthrow of the Empire in the W’est. 

592. The Rule of St. Benedict. With a view to introducing some 
sort of regularity into the practices and austerities of the monks, rules 
were early prescribed for their observance, dlie three essential re- 
quirements or vows of the monk were poverty, chastity^ and obedience. 

The greatest legislator of the monks was St Benedict of Nursia 
(480-543 A.D.), the founder of the celebrated monastery of Monte 
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Cassino, situated midway between Rome and Naples in Italy. His 
code was to the religious world what the Corpus Juns Civilis of 
Justinian (sect. 565) was to the lay society of Europe. Many of his 
rules were most wise and practical, as, for instance, one that made 
manual work a pious duty, and another that required the monk to 
spend an allotted time each day in sacred reading. 

The monks who subjected themselves to the rule of St. Benedict 
were known as Benedictines. The order became immensely popular. 
At one time it embraced about 
forty thousand abbcy.s. 

593. Services Rendered by the 
Monks to Civilization. The early 
establishment of the monastic 
system in the (Church resulted in 
great advantages to the new world 
that was shaping itself out of the 
ruins of the old. The monks, e.s- 
pecially the Benedictines, became 
agriculturists, and by patient labor 
converted the wild and marshy 
lands which they received as gifts 
from princes and others into fruit- 
ful fields, thus redeeming from liarrcnness some of the most desolate 
districts of Europe. The monks, in a word, formed the vanguard of 
civilization towards the wilderness. 

The monks also became missionaries, and it was largely to their 
zeal and devotion that the Church owed her speedy and signal 
victory over the barbarians. 

The quiet air of the monasteries nourished learning as well as 
piety. The monks became teachers, and under the shelter of the 
monasteries established schools which were the nurseries of iearn- 
ing during the earlier Middle Ages and the centers for centuries of 
the best intellectual life of Europe. 

Tht monks also became copyists, and with great painstaking and 
industry gathered and multiplied ancient manuscripts, and thus pre- 
served and transmitted to the modern world much classical learning 
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and literature that would otherwise have been lost. Almost all the 
remains of the Grt^ek and Latin classics that we possess have come 
to us through the agency of the monks. 

'J'hc monks became, further, the almoners of the pious and the 
wealthy, and distributed alms to the poor and needy. ICveiy where 
the mona.steries opened their hospitable doors to the weary, the sick, 
and the (liscourag(,‘(l. In a word, the.se retreats were the inns, the 
asylums, and the hospitals of the medueval ages. 

111. TIIK RI.SI-: OF Till*: PAPACY 

594. The Empire within the Empire. T.ong before the fall of 
Rome* there had begun to grow up within the Roman f'.mpire an 
ecclesiastical slate, which in its constitution and its administrative 
systc'in was shaping itself upon the imperial model. 'This spiiatual 
empire, like the secailar caitpire, j)ossess(‘d a hierarchy of officers, of 
which (U'acons, j)riesls or pre.sbyters, arid bishojrs were the most 
impoitant. 'J’hc bishops colk“eti\el\ foiinc'd what is known as the 
episcopate. 'I'lierc' were four gi'adc-s of bishojrs, namely, country 
bishops, city bishoirs, metropolitans or archbishops, and patriarchs. 
At the end of the' fourth c'entuiv there were live patriai'chates, tliat 
is, regions rulcal by jiatriaivhs. 'fhesc ec-ntered in the great cities 
ot Rome, ( 'onstantmople, Alexandria, .\ntioch, and Jerusak'rn. 

Anrong the j)atri.irchs, the jratriarchs of Rome wcae accorded 
almost universally a preecalerice in honor and dignity. They claimed 
lurthcM' a jrrt'c'c'dence in authority and jurisdiction, and this was 
already very widely I'ec'ognizcd. Hefore the close of the eighth cen- 
tury there was tirmly established over a great part of Christendom 
what w(“ may call an crclesiaslical monarchy. 

besides the influence of great men — such as Leo the Great, 
Grc'gory the Great, and Nicholas 1 - - who held the seat of St. Peter, 
there were various historical circumstances that contributed to the 
reali/ation by the Roman bishops of their claim to supremacy. In 
the bellowing paragraphs we shall speak briefly of several of these 
favoring circumstances. 'Fhese matters constitute the great land- 
marks in the rise and early growth of the Papacy. 
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595. The Belief in the Primacy of St. Peter and in the Founding 
by him of the Church at Rome. It came to be believed that the 
apostle Peter had been given by the Master a sort of prirnac)- 
among his fellow ajiostles. It also came to be believed that Peter 
himself had founded the church at Rome, and had suffered martyr- 
dom there under the emperor Nero. 

'Fhese beliefs and interpretations of history, which make the Ro- 
man bishops the successors of I'eter and the holders of his seat, con- 
tributed greatly to enhance their reputation and to justify their claim 
to a primacy of authority ovaa* all the dignitaries of the Church. 

596. Advantages of their Position at the Political Center of the 
World, d'he claims of the Roman bishojxs were in the early cen- 
turies greatly favored by the spell in whic h tlu; vvoild was held by 
the name and prestige of imperial Ronu‘. d’hence it had been accus- 
tomed to receive commands in all temporal matters; how very nat- 
ural, then, that thither it should turn for command and guidance 
in spiritual affairs. 

d'he Roman bishops in thus occupying the geogra])hical and 
political center of the world enjoyed a great advantage over all 
other bishojis and patriarchs. 'Fhe halo that during many cen- 
turies of wonderful history had gathered about the Eternal ( 'ity 
came naturally to invest with a kind of aureole the head of the 
( 'hristian bishop. 

597. Effect of the Removal of the Imperial Government to Con- 
stantinople. Nor was this advantage that was given the Roman 
bishops by their position at Rome lost when the old capital ceased 
to be an imperial city, d'he removal, by the ac ts of Diocletian and 
C'onstantine, of the chief .seat of the government to the East, instead 
of diminishing the power and dignity of the Roman bishops, tended 
greatly to promote their claims and authority. It left the pontiff the 
foremost personage in Rome. 

598. The Pastor as Protector of Rome. Again, wlien the barbarians 
came, there came another occasion for the Roman bishops to widen 
their influence and enhance their authority. Rome’s extremity was 
their opportunity. Thus it will be recalled how mainly through the 
intercession of the pious Pope Leo the Great the fierce Attila was 
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persuaded to turn back and spare the Imperial City (sect. 540); and 
how the same bishop, in the year 455 a.d., also appeased in a meas- 
ure the wrath of the Vandal Geiseric and shielded the inhabitants 
from the worst passions of a barbarian soldiery (sect. 546). 

Thus when the emperors, the natural defenders of the capital, 
were unable to protect it, the unarmed Pastor was able, through the 
awe and reverence inspired by his holy office, to render services that 
could not but result in bringing increased honor and dignity to the 
Roman see. 

599. Effects upon the Papacy of the Extinction of the Roman 
Empire in the West. But if the misfortunes of the Empire in the 
West tended to the enhancement of the reputation and influence of 
the Roman bishops, much more did its final downfall tend to the 
same; end. 

'I'hus, upon the surrender of the sovereignty of the West into the 
hands of the emperor of the h'ast, the bishops of Rome became 
the most important personages in western hhirope, and, being so far 
removed from the court at C>)nstantinoplc, gradually assumed almost 
imperial powers. They became the arbiters between the barbarian 
chiefs and the Italians, and to them were referred for decision the 
disputes arising between cities, states, and kings. Especially did the 
bishops and archbishops throughout the West in their contests with 
the Arian barbarian rulers look to Rome for advice and help. It is 
easv to see how greatly these things tended to strengthen the authority 
and increase the influence of the Roman bishops. 

600. The Missions of Rome. Again, the early missionary zeal of 
the Cdiurch of Rome made her the mother of many churches, all of 
whom looked up to her with affectionate and grateful loyalty. Thus 
the Angles and Saxons, w'on to the faith by the missionaries of 
Rome, conceived a deep veneration for the holy see and became 
its most devoted children. To Rome it was that the Christian 
Britons made their most frequent pilgrimages, and thither they sent 
their offering of St. Peter’s pence. And when the Saxons became 
missionaries to their pagan kinsmen of the Continent, they trans- 
planted into the heart of Germany these same feelings of filial 
attachment and love. 
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601. Result of the Fall of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
before the Saracens. In the seventh century all the great cities of 
the East fell into the hands of the Mohammedans.^ This was a 
matter of tremendous consequence for the Church of Rome, since 
in every one of these great capitals there was, or might have 
been, a rival of the Roman bishop. The virtual erasure of An- 
tioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria from the map of C’hristcndom left 
only one city, Constantinople, that could possibly nourish a rival 
of the Roman Church. Thus did the very misfortunes of C'hristen- 
dom give an added security to the ever-increasing authority of the 
Roman prelate. 

602. The Popes become Temporal Sovereigns. A dispute about 
the use of images in worship, known in church history as the War 
of the Iconoclasts,” which broke out in the eighth century between 
the Greek churches of the East and the Latin churches of the Wt*st, 
drew after it far-reaching consequences as respects the growing power 
of the Roman pontiffs. 

Leo the Isaurian, who came to the throne of Constantinople 
716 A.D., was a most zealous iconoclast. The Greek churches of the 
East having been cleared of images, the emperor resolved to clear 
also the Latin churches of the West of these ” .symbols of idolatry.” 
'I'o this end he issued a decree that they should not be used, d'he 
bi.shop of Rome, Pope Gregory II, not only opposed the execution 
of the edict, but by the ban of excommunication cut off the emperor 
and all the iconoclastic churches of the Past from communion with 
the true Catholic Church. 

In this quarrel with the Pastern emperors the Roman bishops 
formed an alliance with the Frankish princes of the Carolingian 
house. We shall a little later tell briefly the story of this alliance.* 
Never did allies render themselves more serviceable to each other. 
The popes consecrated the Frankish chieftains as kings ajid em- 
perors ; the grateful Frankish kings defended the popes against all 
their enemies, imperial and barbarian, and dowering them wath cities 
and provinces, laid the basis of their temporal power. 

1 See Chapter XLVI. 2 Iconoclast means " image breaker,” 

8 See Chapter XLVI I. 
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Such in broad outline was the way in which grew up the Papacy, 
an institution which, far beyond all others, was destined to mold the 
fortunes and direct the activities of Western Christendom throughout 
the mediaival time. 

Selections from the Sources. liKDK, Fxclesiasiical !/ision>, bk. i, chaps, xxiii 
XXV ; bk. ii, chap.s. i, xiii ; bk. iii, chap.s. lii, xxv. 'J'ranslatiotis and I\t’print< 
(University of I’cnnsylvania), vol. ii, No. 7, "Life of Saint Columban" (ap 
instructive l)iography of an Irish monk ; the subject of this biography is some 
times named Chjlurnba the Younger, to distinguish him from St. Uolumba ol 
Iona). Henderson’s Sided Doc it m eats of the Middle Sq^es, pp. 27.1-314, " 'I’he 
Rule of .Saint Benedict ’’ ; Robinson’s /leadini;;s, vol. i, chaps, iv, v ; Ogg’s 
Source Hook of Medunial I/i\toiy, chap. vi. 

References (Modern), /im.mkr. The Jnsh Element tn Meddmal Culture (an 
authoritative .and intert'sting account of the sei vices rendered mcdimval 
civili/ation by tlie Irish monks). Kinc.sm.v, 'Ehe llennits. Mon 1 Ai.i'..MMJ',Rr 
((’oUN'r DK), Ehe Monh\ of the Jfe.\t from Saint Ecnedud to Sunt Jurnard, 
7 vols. (an aident eulogy of monasticism). Lkckv, J/i\iory of European Morals^ 
vol. ii, cha[). iv (gives the light and the shade of the picture). Wishak'I', A 
Short History of Monks and Monasteries (the best short account in Ihiglish of 
the origin, ideals, and effects of the monastic .system). ruiNAM, Eooks and 
their Makers dunny the Middle efn's, vol. i (for the labors of the monks as 
copyists and illuminators). khsUKK, Jhstoty of the Christian Churchy the 
eailier chapters (concise, fair, and scholaily). I'.mkkio.n, Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle ./;aa. chap, ix, " 'Fhe Rise of the Christian ('hurch ’’ 
Adams, Civilization dunny the Middle Aces, chap \i, " d'he b'ormation of the 
I’apacy.” ('akdinai. CiIIihons, Vhe P'aith of our Eathers, chap, ix, " d'he 
Brim.acy of I’etei” and ch.ap. x, " The Supremacy of the Popes ’’ (an authorita- 
tive st.uement of the Catholic view of these matters). 7 'he Cambridye Mediroal 
History , vol. i, chap, xviii ; vol. ii, chaps, viii, xvi, xxii. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. I’he religion of the Germans and their con- 
version ; .Seignobos, /hston' of Alediin’al and Alodern Cndlization , chap. ii. 
2. 'The scriptorium and the labors of the monks as copvists, chroniclers, and 
authors ; Putnam, Eooks and their Makers durtny the Middle Ayes, vol. i, pp. 3- 
145. 3. .St. Boniface and the conversion of the Western Ciermans : Merivale, 
IVie Continental Peutons, chap. vii. 4. The monasteries as industrial colonies: 
Cunningham, Itestern Civilization (Mediteval and Modern Times), pp. 35-40. 
5. St. Benedict and the Benedictine Rule : Wishart, Short History of Monks 
and Monasteries, chap. iii. 
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THE FUSION OF LATIN AND TEUTON 

603. Introductory. 'I'he conversion of the barbarians and the 
development in Western C'hristendom of the central authority of the 
]^a}xicy ]Dre])ared the way for the introduction among the Northern 
races of the arts and the culture of Rome, and hastened iit Italy, 
Spain, and (laul the fusion into a single peo])le of the Latins and 
the d'eutons, of which important matter w'e shall treat in the present 
chapter. We shall tell how these two races, u[)on the soil of the 
old Empire in the West, intermingled their blood, their languages, 
their laws, their usages and customs, to torm new peoples, new 
tongues, and new iitstitutions. 

604. The Romance Nations. In some districts the barbarian in- 
vaders and the Roman provincials were kept aj)art for a long time 
by the bitter antagonism of race, and by a .sense of injury on the one 
hand and a feeling of disdainful sui)eriority on the other. Put for the 
most part the Teutonic intruders and the I>atin-speaking inhabitants 
of Italy, Spain, and I’rance very soon began freely to mingle their 
blood by family alliances. 

Jt is quite impos.sible to say what proportion the 'I'eutons bore 
to the Romans. ( )f course the })roportion varied in the different 
countries. In none of the countries named, however, was it large 
enough to absorb the Latinized population ; on the contrary, the 
barbarians w'cre themselves absorbed, yet not without essentially 
changing the body into which they were incorporated, d'hus, about 
the end of the fourth century ever^'thing in Italy, Spain, and Erance 
— dwellings, cities, dress, customs, language, laws, .soldiers — reminds 
us of Rome. A little later and a great change has taken place, d'he 
baroarians have come in. Lor a time we see everywhere, jostling 
each other in the streets and markets, crowding each other in the 
theaters and courts, kneeling together in the churches, the former 
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Romanized subjects of the Empire and their uncouth Teutonic con- 
querors. }ku by the close of the ninth century, to speak in very 
general t(;rms, the two elements have become quite intimately blended, 
and a century or two later R<jman and 'Feuton have alike disappeared, 
and we arc introduced to Italians, Spaniards, and I'renchrncn. These 
we call Romance nations, hccau.se at base they are Roman. 

605. The Formation of the Romance Languages. J)uring the five 
centuries of their subjection to Rome, the natives of Spain and Gaul 
forgot thedr barbarous dialects and came to speak a corrupt Latin. 
Now in exactly the same way that the dialects of the Celtic tribes of 
Gaul and of the Cieltiberians of Spain had given way to the more 
ictined spc'cch of the Romans did the rude languages of the 'Fentons 
yield to the more cultuicd speech of the Roman })r()vincials. In the 
course' of two or thrc*e centuries alter their entrani'e into the Fimpire, 
Goths, Lombards, liurgundians, and F'ranks had, in a large measure, 
dropj)ed their own tongue and were speaking that of the people they 
had suhjc'c'ted. 

Ikit of cour.se this provincial Latin underwent a great change upon 
the lips of the mixed de.scendants of the Romans and 'Feutons. 
Owing to the absence of a common pojnilar literature, the changes 
that took ]dace in one country did not exactly corresj^ond to those 
going on in anothei. Hence, in the course of time, we find different 
dialects springing up, and bv about the ninth century the Latin has 
virtually disappeared as a .spoken language, and its place been usurped 
by what will be known as the Italian, Spanish, and F'rench languages — 
all more or le.ss resembling the ancient Latin, and all called Romance 
tongues, l)ecause children of the old Roman speech. 

606. The Barbarian Codes. 'Fhe 'Fcutonic tribes, before they 
entered the Roman Empire, had no written laws. As soon as they 
settled in the provinces, however, they began, in imitation of the 
Rom.'ins, tt) frame their rules and customs into codes. In some 
countries, particularly in Spain and Italy, this work was under the 
su[)en’ision of the clcrg\’, and hence the codes of the Teutonic 
peoples in these countries were a sort of fusion of Roman principles 
and barbarian practices. Rut in general these earlv compilations of 
laws — they were made, for the most part, between the sixth and 
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ninth centuries — were not so essentially modified by Latin infiuence 
but that tliey serve as valuable and instructive memorials of the 
customs, ideals, and social arrangements of the 'reutonic peo{)les. 

607. The Personal Character of the Teutonic Laws. I'he laws of 

the barbarians, instead of being territorial as with its, were gencralK 
personal; that is, instead of all the inhabitants of a given country being 
subject to the same laws, there were different ones for the different 
classes of society. d1ie laitins, for instance, wen* subject in private 
law^ onlv to the old Roman code, while the d'eutons lived under the 
tribal rules and regulatums which they had brought with them from 
beyond the Rhine .and the I )anube. 'The curious state of things 
resulting from this personality of law. as it is called, is \ividly pic- 
tured by the following observation of a chronicler: h'or it would 

often ha[)pen,” he says, that five men would be sitting or walking 
together, not one of whom would have the same law with any other.” 

Even among themselves the 'Teutons kmwv nothing of the modern 
legal maxim that all should stand eijual befort* the law. 'Tlu* ])enaltv 
inflicted upon the eviUioer depended not uj)on the nature of his 
crime but upon his rank or that of the party injured. 'Thus slaves 
and serfs were beaten and put to death for minor offenses,’ while a 
freeman might atone for any crime, even for murder, by the pa\- 
ment of a fine, the amount of the penalty being determined by tlu* 
rank of the victim. 

608. Ordeals. 'Thi* agencies relied uj)on by the flcrmans to 
ascertain the guilt or innocence of accused })(*rsons show in how 
rude a state the administration of justice among then^ wais. One 
very common method of })roof was bv what were called ordeals, 
in which the question was submitted to the judgment of Ood. 
Of the.se the chief were the ordeal hy Jhr, the ordeal hy icni/er^ 
and the loayer of battle. 

'The ordeal by fire consisted in taking in the hand a pie- e of red- 
hot iron, or in walking blindfolded with bare feet over a row of hot 
ploughshares laid lengthwise at irregular distances. If the person 
escaped unharmed, he was held to be innocent. Another way of 
performing the fire ordeal w'as by running through the flame of two 
fires built close together, or by walking over live brands. 
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The ordeal by water was of two kinds, by hot water and by cold. 
In the hot-water ordeal the accused person thrust his arm into boil- 
ing water, and if no hurt was visible u|X)n the arm three days after 
the operation, the party was considered guiltless. In the cold-water 
trial the suspected person was thrown into a stream or pond ; if he 
floated, he was held to be guilty ; if he sank, innocent. The water, it 
was believed, would reject the guilty but receive the innocent into 

its bosom. 

'I'he wager of battle 
or trial by combat was 
a solemn judicial duel. 
It was resorted to in 
the belief that God 
would give victory to 
the right. Naturally it 
was a favorite mode 
of trial among a peo- 
ple who found their 
chief delight in fight- 
ing. Even religious dis- 
putes were sometimes 
settled in this way. 

The ordeal was fre- 
quently performed by 
deputy, that is, one 
Fir.. 202. Trial by Combat. (From a manu- person for hire or for 

script of the fifteenth century ; after Zarm>) , r r • j u* 

^ ^ the sake of friendship 

would undertake it for another ; hence the expression ” to go through 
fire and water to serve one.’^ Especially was such substitution com- 
mon in the judicial duel, since women and ecclesiastics were generally 
forbidden to appear personally in the lists. 

609. The Revival of the Roman Law. Now the barbarian law 
system, if such it can be called, the character of which we have 
merely suggested by the preceding illustrations, gradually displaced 
the Roman law in all those countries where the two systems at first 
existed alongside each other, save in Italy and in southern France, 
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where the provincials greatly outnumbered the invaders. But the ad- 
mirable jurisprudence of Rome was eventually to assert its superiority. 
About the close of the eleventh century there was a great revival in 
the study of the Roman law as embodied in the Justinian code, and 
in the course of a centuiy or two this became either the groundwork 
or a strong modifying element in the law systems of almost all the 
peoples of Europe. 

What took place may be illustratt^d by reference to the fate of the 
Teutonic languages in Gaul, Italy, and Spain, As the barbarian 
tongues, after maintaining a place in those countries for two or three? 
centuries, at length gave place to the superior Latin, which became 
the basis of the new Romance languages, so now in the domain of 
law the barbarian maxims and customs, though holding their place 
longer, likewise finally give way almost everywhere, in a greater 
or less degree, to the more (‘xcellent law system of the Empire. 
Rome must fulfill her destiny and give laws to the nations. 

Selections from the Sources. and AV/rints (University of 

Pennsylvania), vol. iv, No. -n " Ordcal.s,” etc. Henderson’s Stint Jlistornal 
J )oiU7nents^ pp. I7()-1.S(), " 't he Salic Law,” and ])p. 314 -^H), latar- 

i^tur in use at Ordeals”; bee’s Stuircc-book of lIi\to>y^ chap.v, ’’Anglo- 

Saxon Laws”; Ogg’s Soufce Hook of ModtaTal ///.stofy chap, xii. 

References (Modern). K.mi< k ion, Introdut lton to the A/idd/e Hyes, chap, viii, 
( lennanic Ideas of I-iw.” Li..\, Sttf>erstition aftti d'orce : /’.ways on the llayer 
of 1. 070, the Waiter of Hattie^ the. Ordeal a)i</ Jortnre. llAni.KV, IntrodiK tioti to 
Jsotnan Imo, iett. ii, ” d'he Koin<»n Law since Justinian. ” 

Topics for Class Reports. 1. 'I'he spread of the Latin speech and the 
formation of the Romance languages: Ahhott, '/'hr ('oftnnon I'eofle of Ancient 
A'o/ne, pp. 3-31- -• 'I'he (ontrihution nuule hy the (Germans to civilization: 

Adams, Civilization ditnny the A/iddle A:fes, chap. v. 3, (live summary of the 
history of the wager of battle (the judicial duel) between individuals and then 
draw a parallel between this institution and the wager of battle (the interna- 
tional duel) between nations: Lea, Sn/>erstition atid Force (4th ed.), pt. ii, 
chaps, i-vii. 4. 'Fhc influence of the Roman law upon the law systems of 
Europe: Hadley, Introduction to Homan Imw, lect. ii. 
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610. The Era of Justinian (527-565 a. d.). throughout the half 
('cntury and more following the sack of Rome by the Vandals 
('sect. 546), the Raslern emj^erors struggled hard and sometimes 
doubtfully to withstand the waves of the barbarian inundation which 
constantly thrciutened to overwhelm Constantinople with the same 
awful calamities that had befallen the Imperial ('ity of the West. 

Had the New Rome the destined refuge for a thousand yc\ars of 

(ira'Co-Roman learning and culture — also gone down at this time 
before the storm, the lo.ss to the cause of civilization would have 
been incalculable. 

Fortunately, in the year 537 a.d., there asccaidcd the Eastern 
throne a prince of unusual ability, to whom fortune gave a general of 
such rare genius that his name has bc'cn allotted a place in the short 
list of the great commanders of the world. Justinian was the name of 
the prince, and Ik-lisarius that of the st)ldier. 'The sovereign has given 
name to the period, which is called after him the " h'.ra of Justinian.” 

611. Justinian as the Restorer of the Empire and the ’’Lawgiver 
of Civilization.” One of the most important matters in the reign of 
Justinian is what is termed the ” Imperial Restoration,” by which is 
meant the recovery from the barbarians of sexeral of the provinces 
of the W'est upon which thev had seized. Africa, as we have seen 
(.sect. 577), was first wrestc'd from the Vandals. Italy was next 
lecovered from the Coths and again made a ])art of the Roman 
I’anpire (55^^ a.d.). Resides recxivering from the barbarians Africa 
and Italy, Justinian also reconejuered from the \dsigoths the south- 
eastern part of .Spain. 

Rut that which gives Justinian’s reign a greater distinction than 
any conferred upon it by the achievements of his great generals was 
the collection and publication by him of the Corpus Juris Chilis^ the 
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" Body of the Roman Law.’* This work, as we have already learned 
(sect. 565 ), embodied all the law knowledge of the ancient Romans, 
and was the most precious legacy of Rome to the world. In causing 
its publication, Justinian earned the title of the " Lawgiver of 
Civilization.” ^ 

612. The Empire becomes Greek. Less than a generation after 
the death of Justinian, the Arabs, of whom we shall tell in the 
following chapter, entered upon their surprising career of conquest, 
which in a short time completely changed the face of the entire East. 



'I'he conquests of the Arabs cut off from the Em))ire lliose prov- 
inces that had the smallest Greek element, and thus rendered the 
jX){>ulation subject to the emperor more iKimogeneous, more thor- 
oughly Greek. 'The Roman element disappeared, and thougli tlie 
government still retained the imj)erial character impressed ui)on it by 
the conquerors of the world, the court of ( 'onstantinojde became 
Greek in tone, spirit, and manners. Hence, instead of lf)nger ajiply- 
ing to the Lmi)ire the designation Koman, many historians from this 
on call it the Grirk or Jhzanti?ic Empire. 

^ Justini.'in aKf) earned renf)\vn as one of the world’s greatest builders. He rebuilt 
wi^h i^reased splendor the church of Santa Sophia, which, founded by Constantine the 
(in ;i. nad been burned during a ri(»t in his reign. 'I he structure still sUinds, though 
the cross which originally surmounted the dome was in 1455 replaced by the Moslem 
crescent. In its interior decorations thi.s edifice is regarded as one of the most beautiful 
■creations of Christian art. 
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613. Services Rendered European Civilization by the Roman Em- 
pire in the East.^ The later Roman Empire rendered such eminent 
services to the European world that it justly deserves an important 
place in universal history. First, as a military outpost it held the 
Eastern frontier of European civilization for a thousand years against 
Asiatic barbarism. 

Second, it was the keeper for centuries of the treasures of ancient 
civilization and the instructor of the new Western nations in law., 
in government and administration, in literature, in painting, in archi- 
tecture, and in the industrial arts. 

Third, it kept alive the imperial idea and principle, and gave this 
fruitful idea and this molding principle back to the West in the time 
of Charlemagne. Without the later Roman Empire of the East 
there would never have been a Romano-Cerman Empire of the 
West (.sect. 630). 

Fourth, it was the teacher of religion and civilization to the Slavic 
races of h'astern I'urojie. Russia forms part of the civilized world 
to-day largely by virtue of what she received from New Rome. 

References (Modern). (1iiu;on, chaps, xl-xliv (on the reign of Justinian; 
chap, xliv deals with Roman law). Om\n, 'I'he Stoyy of the Byzantine Empire, 
chaps, iv-viii ; and J'he Dark .lyes, chaps, v, vi. Hoix'.rin', /ta/y and her In- 
vader'!, vol. iv, '''The Imperial Restoration.” Rawi.inson, The Seventh O'reat 
Oriental Monan hy, chap. xxiv. Eiuyc. Bnt., Art. ” Justinian 1 ,” by James 
Hryce. liUKV, Ilidoiy of the I.atcr Roman Empire, 2 vols. (a work of superior 
scholarshijd- II VKKI.son, Bvzantine Ili.ytoiy in the Ilarly Middle Ayes (a brilliant 
lecture). VVie Cambridye Mediezuil JJistoiy, vol. ii, chaps. 1, ii. 

Topics for Class Reports, i. Justinian as a builder; St. Sophia; Oman, 
I'he Byzantine Empire, chap, viii, pp. 106-111; (libbon, chap, xl (consult 
table of contents). 2. Introduction into Europe of the silk industry: Gibbon, 
chap, xl (consult table of cjintents). 3. The Hippodrome and the " blues” and 
the "Greens”: Oman, 'J'hc Byzantine Empire, chap, ii, pp. 22-25; chap, vi, 
pp. 7 5-80. 


1 See Buiy, History o f the Later Roman Empire, vol. ii, chap. xiv. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


THE RISE OF ISLAM 

614. The Attack from the South upon Ancient Civilization. We 

have seen the German barbarians of the North deseend upon and 
wrest from the Roman Empire all its provinces in the West. Wc 
are now to watch a similar attack made upon the Empire by the 
Arabs of the South, and to see wrested from the emperors of the 
East a large part of the lands still remaining under their rule.^ 

615. The Religious Condition of Arabia before Mohammed. Pe- 
forc the reforms of Mohammed the Arabs were idolaters. 'I'heir 
holy city was Mecca. I [ere was the ancient and most revered 
shrine of the Kaaba,^ where was preserved a sacred black stone 
that was believed to have been given by an angel to Abraham, 
do this Meccan shrine pilgrimages were made from the most remote 
parts of Arabia. 

But though polytheism was the prevailing religion of Arabia, still 
there were in the land many followers of other faiths. 'The Jews 
especially were to be found in some parts of the j:>eninsula in great 
numbers, having been driven from Palestine by the Roman persecu- 
tions. From them the Arab teachers had been made accjuainted with 
the doctrine of one .sole God. From the numerous Cdiristian con- 
verts dwelling among them they had learned sf)mething of the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

616. Mohammed. Mohammed, the great prophet of the Arabs, 
was born in the holy city of Mecca, probably in the year 570 a.d. 
In his early years he was a .shepherd and a watcher of fl(;cks by 
night, as the great religious teachers Moses and David had been 
before him. Later he became a merchant and a camel driver. 

1 The student should make a careful comparative study of the maps after pp. 486, 
526, 554. 2 So named from its having the shape of a cube. 
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Mohammed possessed a soul that was early and deeply stirred 
by the contemplation of those themes that ever attract the religious 
mind. He declared that he had visions in which the angel Gabriel 
ajjj x ared to him and made to him revelations which he was com- 
manded to make known to his fellow men. The essence of the new 
faith which he was to teach was this: There is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet. 

For a considerable time after having received this commission, 
Mohammed endeavored to gain adherents merely by persuasion ; but 


Fit;. 203. The Kaaba at Mecca. (From a drawing) 

siu h was tlie incredulity which he everywhere met, that at the end 
of three years’ preaching his disciples numbered only forty persons. 

617. The Hegira (622 A.D.). The teachings of Mohammed at last 
arou.scd tlie aiii i i of a powerful party among the guardians of the 
national idols ot ilu' Kaaba, and they began to persecute Mohammed 
and his lollowers. To escape these persecutions Mohammed fled to- 
the neighboring city of Medina. This ifegira, or " flight,’' as the 
word signifies, occurred 622 a.d., and was considered by the Mos- 
lems as such an im[)oi tant event in the history of their religion that 
they adopted it as the beginning of a new era, and from it still 
continue to reckon historical dates. 
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618. The Faith Extended by the Sword. His cause being warmly 
espoused by the inhabitants of Medina, Mohammed now assumed 
along with the character of a lawgiver and moral teacher that of 
a warrior. He declared it to be the will of God that the new faith 
should be spread by the sword. 

d'he year following the 1 legira he began to attack and plunder 
caravans, ddie flame of a sacred war was soon kindled. Warriors 
from all quarters flocked to the standard of the prophet. Their 
reckless enthusiasm was intensified by the assurance thc.t death met 
in fighting those who resisted the true faith insured the martyr 
immediate entrance upon the joys of paradise. Within ten years 
from the time of the assumption of the sword by Mohammed, 
Mecca had been coiKiuered and the new creed established widely 
among the independent tribes of iVrabia. 

619. The Koran and its Teachings. 'The doctrines of Moham- 
medanism or Islam, which means ''submission to God,” aie con- 
tained in the Koran, whic'h is believed by the orthodox to have been 
written from all eternity on tablets in heaven. From lime to time 
Mohammed recited to his disciples jxirtions of the ” heavenly book ” 
as its contents were revealed to him in his dreams and visions. 
'I'hese communications were held in the " breasts of men,” or were 
written down upon pieces of pottery, the broad shoulder-bones of 
sheep, and the ribs of palm leaves.' Soon after the death of the 
jirophet these scraps of writing were religiously collected, supple- 
mented by tradition, and then arranged chiefly according to length. 
Such was the origin of the sacred book of Islam. 

'J'hc fundamental doctrine of Islam is the unity of God : ” 'I'here is 
no God .save Allah” echoes through the Koran. 'To this is added the 
equally binding declaration that ” Mohammed is the prophet of Allah.” 

'I'he Koran incuk'ates tht* practice of four cardinal virtues or 
duties. I'he first is prayer; five times every day must the believer 
turn his face towards Mecca and engage in devotion. 'The .second 
requirement is almsgiving, or payment of the .so-called holy tax. 
'rhe third is keeping the fast of Ramadan, which lasts a whole month, 

t U.ilnier in the introchn iion to his translation of the Koran says that it is " prol)able 
Mohammed could neither read not write, ’ 
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throughout which period nothing must be eaten during the day. The 
fourth duty is making a pilgrimage to Mecca. Every person who can 
possibly do so is required to make this journey. 

620. The Conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, and North Africa. 
I'or exactly one century after the death of Mohammed the caliphs 
or succes.sors of the prophet^ were engaged in an almost unbroken 
series of coiujuests. Persia was subjugated and the authority of 
the Koran W'as established throughout the land of the ancient fire- 
worshij)ers. .Syria was wrested from the Kastern Roman F.mpire 
and Asia Minor was ovcarim. I^gypt and North Alriia, the latter 
just recently delivered from the Vandals (sect. 577), were also 
snatched from the hands of the Pyzantine emperors. 

Py th<j coiKjuest of Syria the birthplace of (Christianity was lost to 
the Christian woild. P>y the coiupiest of North Africa, lands whose 
history for a thousand years had been intertwined with that of the 
opposite shoia-s of luirope, and which at one time seemed destined 
to share in the career of freedom and progress opening to the peoples 
of that contiiK'ut, were drawn back into the fatalism and the stagna- 
tion of the J^Cast. loom being an extensi<m of lMiroj)e they became 
once more an exteiision of Asia. 

621. Attacks upon Constantinople, 'riuis in only a little more than 
lifty years from the death of Mohammed his standard had been 
carried by the lieutenants of his successors through Asia to the Hel- 
lespont on the one side and across Africa to the Straits of (nbraltar 
on the other. W’e may expect to siv the .Saraiens at one or both of 
tiiese points attemjjt the invasion of h'.urope. 

The hist attemj)t was made in the Ivist, wluM-e the Arabs vainly 
endeavored to gain control of the lU)S])horus by wresting ('onstanti- 
nople from the hands of the F.;istern emperors, d'his check that the 
Saracens received before C'onslantinople ’was doubtless next in im- 
portance for Kuropean civilization to the check given their conquering 
hordes a little later in F’rance at the great battle of Toiirs.^ 

1 Ahu-Hckr N.n.), Moh.tmmed’s father-in-law, was the first caliph. He 

was followed l)v Dinar x.D.), Othman (644-65; .a. n.), .'>.nd Ali (655-661 A.n.), 

all of whom fell by the hands of assassins. Ah was the last of the four so-called 
orthodox caliphs. Some hisloriims regard it as even more important. 
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622. The Conquest of Spain (711 A.d.). W hile the Moslems were 
thus being repulsed from pAirope at its eastern extremity, they suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold in Spain. Koderic, the last of the Visi- 
gothic kings (sect. 576), was hopelessly defeated in battle, and all the 
peninsula, save some mountainous regions in the northwest, quickly 
submitted to the invaders. By this contjuest some of the fairest 
pn)vinces of Spain were lost to Christendom for a period of eight 
hundred years. 

No sooner had the subjugation of the country been effected than 
multitudes of colonists from Arabia, Syiia, and North Africa crowded 
into the peninsula, until in a short time the ])rovinces of Seville, 
( !(jrdova, 'Toledo, and Cranada became predominantly Arabic in 
dress, manners, language, and religion. 

623. Invasion of France; Battle of Tours (732 A.D.). Four or five 
years after the coiKiuest of Spain the Saracens crossc’d the Pyrenees 
and established themselves upon the plains of Caul. 'This advance 
of the Moslem host beyond the northern wall of Sj)ain was viewed 
with the greatest alarm bv all (Christendom. Jt looked as though 
the followers (jf Mohammed would .soon possess all the continent. 
As Draper pictures it, the ('rescent, lying in a vast scanicircle upon 
the northern shon* of Africa and the curving coast of Asia, with one 
horn touching the I»osi)horus and the other the Straits of Cibrallar, 
seemed about to round to the full and overspread all T'.urope. 

In the year 732 a. n., just one hundred years after the death of 
the prophet, the Tranks, under their k'ader ( haiies Martel, and their 
allies met the Moslems upon the plains of 'Tours in central Caul and 
committed to the issue of a single battle the fate of ( 'hristeiulom and 
the future course of history. 'The .Arabs suffered an overwhelming 
defeat and soon withdrew behind the Pyrenees. 

'I'he young Christian civilization of western Europe was thus 
delivered from an appalling danger such as had not threatened it 
since the fearful days of Attila and the Huns (sect. 544). 

624. The Dismemberment of the Caliphate. "At the close of the 
first century of the Hegira,'’ writes Cibbon, " the caliphs were the 
most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe.” liut in a short 
time the extended empire, through the quarrels of sectaries and the 
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ambitions of rival aspirants for the honors of the caliphate, was broken 
in fragments, and from three capitals — from llagdad upon the Tigris, 
from Cairo upon the Nile, and from (Cordova upon the Guadalquivir 
— were issued the commands of three rival caliphs, each of whom 
was regardc‘d by his adherents as the sole rightful spiritual and civil 
successor of Mohammed. All, however, held the great prophet in 
the same reverence, all maintained with ecjual zeal the sacred char- 
ader of the Koran, and all prayed with their faces turned toward 
the holy city of Mecca. 

625. The Civilization of Arabian Islam. 'I'he Saracens were 
coheirs of anti(juitv w'ith the (iermans. 'I'hey made especially their 
own the scientific^ accumulations of the ancient civilizations and 
beciueatbed them to Christian luirope. h'rom the Greeks and the 
Hindus they received the g(*rms of astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, medicine, botany, and other sciences. 'The scientific writings 
ol .Aristotle, iMiclid, and (ialen, and Hindu treatises on astronomy 
and algebra w'ere translated from tin* Greek and Sanskrit into Arabic, 
and formed the basis of the Arabian studies and investigations. 
Almost all of the scieiu'es that thus came into their hands were im- 
proved and enriched by them, and then transmitted to European 
scholars,” 'I'hey tle\ ised what is knou'n from them as the Arabic or 
decimal system of notation,” and gave to Europe this indispensable 
instrument of all scientific investigations de])endent u])on mathematical 
calculalious. 

In the lighter forms of literature -- romance and [)oetrv — the 
Arabs juoduced much that possesses a high degree of excellence. 
I’he inimitable tales of the .irahian besides being a valuable 


> (itl)tioti .itt'irms th.it no (Irot'k poet, orator, ()r historian was ever tninslated into 
Aialm. Si'o ittul i\tU, th.ip. In 

■•i \\ hat I' liiope revvued in sm'me fmm Ar.ibian sources is kept in remembrance 
1)V stu b wi>ids .IS ,n’i //f'wi', iiLohol, ixhml'u, tilkiih, a/nmniii, azimuih, ihfmtstty, 

. .i iitfh, .unt To bow j;ieat an cMent the chief Arabian cities became the 

mainitacUirinj; ccntcis ot the mcdi.r\al world is indicated by tbe n.imes which these 
places h.ne ijiven to \aiiiHi.s textile f.ibrics and othei articles. 7'hus muslin comes from 
Mosul, on the riipis. from n.unascus, and from (ia/a. nanutscus and 

1 oleilo blades tell ot the proficiemA of the Aiab workmen in metallurgy'. 

* I'lie figuies oi numcr.ils, with the exception of the zero symbol, employed in their 
system, they seem to have borrowed from India. 
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commentary on Arabian litc and manncis at the time ot the uilmina 
tion of oriental culture at the cnurl of Bagdad, form also an addition 
to tlie imperishable portion of the literature of the world. 

All this literary and scientific activity naturally found expre.ssion 
in the establi.shment of .schools, univei. sines, and libraries. In all the 
great cities of the Arabian empire, as at Bagdad. C'airo, and ('ordova, 
centuries before luirope could boast anything be\ond cathedral or 
monastic schools, great univei sit ies weie draw ing together vast crow ds 
of eager young Moslems and creating an atmosjihcre of learning and 
refinement. 'The famous ’Ainiversity ” at Cairo, which has at the 
present day an attendance of several thousand students, is a survival 
from the great days of Arabian Islam. 

In the erection of mosques and other public edifices tlie Arab 
architects developed a new and striking .style of architecture, --- one 
of the most beautiful specimens of which is preserved to us in the 
palace of the Moorish kings at Cranada, —a style which lias given 
to modern builders some of their finest models. 

Selections from the Sources, The Koian is our chief source for a knowl- 
edge of Islam as a religion. I'he translation by I’almei, in /uiok\ of the 

Jujst, is the best. The Speeches atui 'Table-talk of the Ttophet Mohainnicit (chosen 
and translated by Stanley I,ane-I*oole)- European Studie'^ (I'niversiiy 

of Nebraska), vol. ii, No. 3, '' Selections from the Koran.” Robinson’s AVait/uyu 
vol. i, chap. VI, pp. 1 14-120; Ogg’s .Se/z/vc Took of MeJueTal Ih\to)y, chap. vn. 

References (Modern). Muik, 'The ('oran : its Composition and 'J\aihin;^\\ 
'The Life of Mohamnied', Annals of the Llaily Caliphate \ and The Else an it 
Decline of Islam (all these works arc l)a.se(J on the original sources ; thev 
are, how'ever, written in an unfriendly and unsymjiathetir spirit). .Smimi, 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism (h.as a short bibliography). .Si-kknckk, 
I'he Life of Mohammed. Irvinci, Mahomet anil his Suci essors. (jIIiuon, 
chap.s. 1 -Iii. Marc.oi.ioc ru, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam . ('aki.vlk, Heroes 
and Hero-worship, lect. ii, ’’The Hero as I’rophet.” Frkj-man, Histoiy and 
Conquests of the Saracens (a rapid sketch by a mastei). (iii.MAN, I'he Saracens 
from the Earliest I'lmes to the Fall of Eacfdad. .Svf.d A.mekk Am, 'I'he Spirit 0/ 
Islam : or the Life and 7 'eaehinj^s of Mohammed and Short Hi story of the Saracen s , 
Poolf;, Studies in a Mosque. Encyc. Erit., iith cd., Arts, ” Mahomet,” ” Ma- 
hommedan Institutions,” ” Mahommedan Law,” ” Mahommedan Religion.” 
The Cambridge Medierial History, vol. ii, chaps, x-xii. 

Topics for Class Reports. 1. Mohammed ; Carlyle, Heroes and Heio- 
loorship, lect. ii, "The Hero as Prophet.” 2. .Some teachings of Islam- 
Gilman. The Saracens, chap. xv. 3. Selected talcs from the Arabian Nights. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND THE RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST 

626. Introductory- We return now to tlie West. The Franks, 
who with the aid of their confederates withstood the advance of 
the Saracens upon the field of 'Fours and saved F-urope from sub- 
jection to the Koran, are the people that first attract our attention. 
.\m()i\g them it is that a man appears who makes the first grand 
attempt to restore the laws, the order, the institutions of the ancient 
Romans, ("harkanagne or ('harles the Creat, their king, is the im- 
posing figure that moves amidst all the events of the times — indeed, 
is the one who m.ikes the events and renders the period an epoch in 
universal history. 

'Fhe story of this era affords the key to very much of the subse- 
(pient history of western lMiro])e. 'The mere enumeration of the 
events which are to claim our attention will illustrate the important 
and germinal charac ter of the period. We shaill tell how the Mayors 
of the I’alace of the Merovingian princes hec'ame the actual kings of 
the Franks; how, through the lihcralitv of the Frankish kings, the 
jiopes laid the foimdaticms of their temporal sovereignty; and how 
Cdiarlemagne jestored the Roman F'.mpire in the W'est, and through- 
out its extended limits, in the fusion of things Roman and of things 
Germanic, laid the basis c>f modern civilization. 

627. How Duke Pippin became King of the Franks (751 A.D.). 
C 'harles Martel, who saved the C'hristian civilization of western 
F'urope on the field of 'Fours, although (he real head of the Frankish 
nation, was nominally onlv an oHicer of the Merovingian court 
(sect. 578). He died without ever having borne the title of king, 
notwithstanding he had exercised all the authority of that office. 

But Charles’s son, Pi{)pin III, aspired to the regal title and honors 
He resolved to depose his titular master and to make himself king. 

558 
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Not deeming it wise, however, to do this without the sanction ot the 
Pope, he sent an embassy to represent to him the state of affairs 
and to solicit his advice. Mindful of recent favors that he had re- 
ceived at the hands of Pippin, the J*ope gave his approval to the 
proposed scheme by replying that it seemed altogether rt'asonuble 
that the one who was king in reality should be king also in name. 
'I'his was sufheient. ('hilderic-— such was the name of the Mero- 
vingian king — was straightw.iy deposed, and Pi|)pin, whose own 
deeds together with those of his illustrious father liad done so much 
for the k'rankish nation and for ( 'hristendom, was crowned king of 
the Franks (751 a. d.), and thus became the lirst of the C'arolingian 
line, the name of his illustrious son ('harles (( 'harlemagiu*) giving 
name to the house. 

628. Pippin Helps to Establish the Temporal Power of the Popes 
(756 A.D.). In the year 754 a. i>. Poj)e Stej)hen 11 , Iroubkd by the 
king of the Lombards, besought Pi|)pin’s aid against tlu* baibarian. 
Pippin, quick to return the favor whic h the head of the- ( 'hurch had 
rendered him in the securing of his crown, straightway interj)osed in 
behalf of the Poj)e. lie desccauled into Italy with an arm\’, c'xpelled 
the Tyornbards from their recent conquests, and made a donation to 
the i’ope of the Regained lands ^ (75f> a. d.). As a s)'ml)ol of the gift 
he laid the kc'ys of Ravenna, Rimini, and of many other cities on the 
tomb of St. J'eter. 

'This endowment may be regardc‘d as having prac tically laid the 
basis of the temjioral sovereignty of the popes: for although Po[)e 
Stephen, as it .seem.s, had already resolved to cast off allegiance to 
the Kastern emperor and set up an independent ('.hurch state, still 
it is not probable that he could have carried out successfully such an 
enterprise had he not beam aided in his project by the I-'rankish king. 

629. Charlemagne or Charles the Great. Pii)pin was followed by 
his son Charles* (76S-814 a. 10, who by the almost unanimous 
verdict of students of the medueval period has been pronounced the 


^ The soverei^tv of all these lands helon<;ed nominally to the emperor at Constanti- 
nople. liis claims were ifjjnored by Pippin. 

2 Dunng the first three years of his reign a brother named Carloman was associated 
with him in the government. 
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most imfK)sing personage (hat appears between the fifth and the 
fifteenth eentury. ” He stands alone,” says Hallain, ” like a beacon 
upon a waste, or a rock in the broad ocean. ’ His greatness has 
erected an enduring monument for itsell in his name, the one by 
which he is best known ( harlemagne. 

(Charlemagne’s long reign of nearly hall a eentury was well filled 
with rnilitaiy camjiaigns and eontjuests by which he so extended the 
boundaries of his dominions that they came to embrace the greater 
part of western Kiiro|)e. but his most noteworthy work was achieved 
not as a warrior, but as a wise ruler and administrator. He gave 
personal attention to matters of every kind, public and private ; kept 
a fatherly watch over tlu* affairs of the ('hurch; and established in 
connection with the cathedrals and monasteries numerous schools, 
which mark the beginning of a new intellectual life for VV’estern 
Cdiristendom. 

630. Restoration of the Empire in the West (soo a.d.). The great 
historical event of ('harli's’s reign was the conltaring upon him bv 
the Fope of the imperial (Mown of the ( lesars. 'The circumstances 
of this famous transaction weix* the.se. 

Pope Leo 111 having <. ailed upon ( 'haiUanagne lor aid against a 
hostile faction at Koine, the king .soon aj)peared in person at the 
capital and punished summarily the disturbers of the peace of the 
(diurch. d’he gratitude of Leo led him at this time to make a most 
signal return for (he m.inv .services of the I'r.inkish king. 'I'o under- 
stand his act a word ot t'xplanation is nec*ded. 

For a considerable time a variety ol circumstances had been 
fostering a glowing feeling of enmity between the Italians and the 
emperors at (a)n.stantinople. Just at this time, by the crime of the 
hCmpress Irene, who had deposed her son (( x)nstantine W) and put 
out his eyes that she might have his place, the Byzantine throne 
wxis vacant, in the estimation of the Italians, who contended that 
the crown of the Laesars could not be w'orn bv a w'oman. In view 
of these circumstances lN)pe Leo and those about him conceived 
the purpo.se of taking awav from the heretical and effeminate (Ireeks 
the imperial crown and bestenving it upon some strong and orthodox 
and worthy prince in the W’est, 
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Now, among all the 'rcutonie eliiets of Western C'hristenclom 
there was none who (ould dispute in elaiins to the lionor with the 
king ol the I'ranks, the representative of ii most illustrious house 
and the strongest ehampion of the young ( hristianity of the West 
against her pagan foes. Aee<udingly, as C'harles was partieipating 
in the solemnities of ('hristmas Day in the basiliea of St. Peter 
at Roiik', the Pope a])proaehed the kneeling king, and plaeing 
a erown of gold ujKjn his head proelaimed him Emperor and 
Augustus (800 A.D.). 

d'he intention of Pope Leo was, bv a sort of reversal of the aet of 
Constantine the (Leat, to bring baek from the l‘>ast the seat of the 
imperial court ; but what he really accomplished was a restoration of 
the line of emperors in the W’est, which three hundred and twenty- 
four years before had been ended by Odoaeer, when he dethroned 
Romulus Augustus (sect. 547). W'e say this was what he actually 
effected; for the Creeks of the Isast, disregarding wholly what the 
Roman })eople and the Pope had dom*, maintained their line of 
emperors just as though nothing had occurred in Italy. So now 
from this time on for centuries there were, most of the time, two 
emperors, one in the lOast and another in th(‘ W'est, eat'h claiming to 
be the rightful successor of ('.'csar Augustus.’ 

This revival of tlie Empire in the W'est was one of the most 
important matters in ITiropean history. It gave to the following 
centuries '' a great jrolitieal ideal,” which was the counterpart of 
the religious ideal of a universal (duireh embodierl in the Papacy, 
and which was to determine the character of large scctk)ns of 
medkeval history. 

1 From this time on it will be proper for us to use the terms Western I'.mpire and 
Eastern Empire. These names should not, however, be employed before this time, for 
the two parts of the old Koinan Empire were simply administrative divisions of a single 
empire; but we may properly enough speak of the Roman Empire in the W'esi, and the 
Roman Empire tn the h^ast, or of the Western and Eastern emperors. What it is very 
essentia! to note is, that the restoration of the line of the W'estern emperors actually 
destroyed the unity of the old Empire, so (hat from this time on until the destruction of 
the Eastern Eimpire in 145^, there were, as we have said in the text, two rival emperors, 
each in theory' having rightful suzerainty of the whole world, whereas the two (or more) 
emperors in Roman times were the co-rulers of a single and indivisible world empire. 
See Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire. 
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( .‘harlcma^nc reij^ncd as cnijXTor only fourteen years. He died 
8t4 A. J)., and liis empire soon afterwards fell in pieces. It was 
renewed, however, by Otto the (ireal of Oermany in the year 962 
and came to be known as the I loly Roman Empire. 

631. The Revival of the Empire as a Dividing Line in History. 
As I\>pe Leo plac(‘d the imperial diadem upon the head of (diaries 
in St. Peter’s basilica he cried, ''do (’harles the Au^oistiis, crowned 
by (iod, ^reat and pacific emjieior, life and victory.” d'he Roman 
popuku'e within the (lunch re peated the erv, which was taken up by 
th(“ Prankish warriors outside. " In that shout was ])ronounced the 
union, so lon^ in prc'paration, .so mighty in its consecjuences, of the 
Roman and the 'Peuton, of the memories and the ('ivilization of 
the South with tlie fr(‘sh eneif^y of the North, and from that 
moment modern history begin.s.’’^ 

Selections from the Sources. iMUNiiAKn (I'.inhard), /.//i’ 0/ //n’ I'mpcror 
Ktnl (he (ireat (translation by W illiain (llaistcr rc'c oinnicndcd). (lanhard was 
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Notk. In the case of words whose ctnrect pionunciation has not seemed 
to be clearly indicated by their accentuation and syllabication, the sounds of 
the letters have been denoted thus: a, like </ in ; a, like < 7 , only less pro- 
longed; a, like (1 in /iurr; a, like in /i/r; a, like n in a//; e, like cr in mct't\ 
e, like i\ only less prolonged ; e, like in hid \ e. like c in ihhc ; e, like e in 'cy> \ 
i, like / in ptnv ; i. like / in pYn ; b, like o in iioti'\ o, like e, only less prolonged ; 
b, like o in ndt-, b, like o in orb\ bb, like oo in moon \ bli, like oo in 
u, like u in ila^e ; it, like the French u ; To and < 7 - have the same sound that f wfiiild 
have in the same position ; c .ind eh, like k ; y, like .n ; g. like v' . g- hkc 

/ ; s, like c ; eh, as in (lerman och : c (small cajutal) as in (lerman Ilnuihitr^ ; 


h, like ni in minion ; n denotes the 
in 

Abraham, Hebrew patri.irch. "p 
Abu-Hekr (a'boo-bek'r), <Mltph, 55 1 
n. I 

Academy, the, .it Athens, 271 11. 2 
A chie'a, Roman province, .joo n. i 
A ch.e'aii Age, 1 ^7 
Achnran League, 270, 271; hostages 
in Italy, 399, 400; wai with Rome, 
399 

A cha-'ans in the Heroic Age, 1 36 
A chiFles, 125 
Ac'ra gas. Soo Agrigentum 
Ac ropolis, the, at Athens, 177 ; build- 
ings on, 2 If) 

Actium (akbshi um), battle of, 439 
Ad ri an b'plc, battle near (37S a.d.), 
487 

/F/gae, 251 n. i 

.l.gatian (e ga'shan) Islands, naval 
battle near, 388 

/V'.gean civilization, 12S-137; the 
term, how used, 135 n. 2; relation 
to classical (Ireek culture. 136 
ge'an Sea, islands in, 117 
/K gi na, island, 292 n. i 
/F. gis'thus, 126 

vF. gos pot'a mi, capture of Athenian 
fleet at, 238 


.sound in l-'iench, being similar to 


/V.m ilia mis. Soo .Scipio 
/F. ne'as, 1 26, 357 

/F, o il ans, the, 120 ; early settlements 
in .Asi.-i Minor, 136 
-F.olis (eb‘) hs), I 56 

.F/c|ui ans, e.irly enemies of Rome, 
> 

l-.s'ehl ne.s, 31 ] 

/F.s'chy Ills, iiagic poet. ^07, 30S 
.'F.sop (e'sop), lables of, 317 
Aetius (fi e'shi us), Roman general, 
•IPS n. I 

,F. to'h an League, 270 
Ag a mem 'non, i 25, i 26 
A tier pub' li btf I’ublic land.s 

AgT) ra, the, 334 

Agrarian law of 'I'iberius Hracchus, 
•HO 

A giic'o la in Rnlain, 459 
.Ag ri gen'tum founded, 169 
Agrip pi'na, 455 
.Ah'ri man. 102 
A hiLi a Maz'dii, 102 
Alaric, his fiist invasion of Italy, 489; 
w'rings ran.som from Rome, 49J ; 
.sacks Rome, 491 ; his death, 492 
vAlba Longa, 342, 374 
A 1 yic'us, lyric poet, 305 
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A1 <,i bi'a ties, i)crson.il fiaits, 

xpeerh in favor of the Sn ihanKxpc- 
(lition, 2 ^5 ; t hatf^ed with mutilation 
of the Henna-, 2 ](} n. (> ; his recall to 
Athens, 2 ]f>; his flight and counsel 
to the Spartans, 236; his recall, 23S; 
is deposed from his command, 23S; 
his death, 238 n. i 
.\ 1 e man rn, 533 

Alexander the (iieat. his yf>uth and 
acccKHiim to the throne, 25^; de- 
stroys 'Ihebes, 257; crosses the 
Hellespont, 257; at the battle of 
the (iranicii.s, 257; cuts the <Ior- 
dian knot, 25.S n. 1 ; at the battle of 
Iksus, 25S ; at the siege of 'l yre, 
25S; in Egypt, 25S; at Arbela, 
259; at Ilabylon and I’t-jsepolis, 
25<); in liactria and Sogdiana, .'()r> ; 
III India, 2 <)i ; liis plans, -jOz ; his 
speech to mutinous soldiers at 
( )pis, 2(13; his (U‘,nh. 2(»3; lesults 
of his eoiKpiesis, 2(1^; [laititioii of 
Ins empii e, 2()8 

Alexandiia in Egypt tounded, 258 
Alexandria in Imiia lournled, 2()i 
Alexandiian Ago, liteiatuie of, vi 

Alexandrian labtaiv, 27<) 

All (a'le<‘l, caliph, 551 n 1 
Al'li a, b.ittle of the, 370 
A 1 ]) 5 e'a, t i n. 3 

Alph.ibet, the St-mitu , oiigm «•!. 1 1 . 

disseminated bv tin- rini-nit ians.<(n 
A 1 |)hf 'us, i i\ er, 1 1 7 
Ml.imir.i (.il ta me 'nil. | n 2 
Ambrose, bishop, .jSS 
\ men hd'tep IN . 31 

\mos, Ht“bie\v inofihel, ,S.’ 

Am phu 'tv o nv. 'I he. i 50 A. A.u u d 
w a i s 

Amphiiheatei s, spn tai les of. ai 
i.inged by Augustus, | (S ; the M.i- 
VI. m. 50^; sbous of, 520 522 
Am y tis, 7(1 n. 1 
A nac'ie on, lytic poet, 17 j. 3* -5 
2\n ax ag'o ras, 221. 319 
A nax i man'dcr. 31S n. 2 
.An .i\ im e nes, ttS n 2 
.-Nnccsttir wotship. among the Chi- 
nese. 113; among the Koman.s, 3 j.| 
Anchi'seti. 126 

Ancus M.utius (an'cus mai'sh! us), 
king ot Rome, 353 


Andalusia (an da lu'shf a), origin of 
the name, 49^ 

Angles. Xy Anglo-Saxons 
Anglo- .Saxons, invade liritain as set- 
tlers, 494; the "Heptarchy,” 530; 
their conversion, 534 
.Anshan (an'shan), in Klam, <>5 
An tal'^i das. Peace of, 243 n. 4 
//// //c, 309 

.\nti<»c h, 276 

Anti'oehus III (the Hreat), king of 
Syria, 39H 
.An tip'.i ter, 26() 

An to ni'nus ]*i'us, Roman emperor, 

465 

Antony, Mark, the triumvir, delivers 
funeial oration over Cicsar’s body, 
•437; opposi-tl In' Oetaviu.s, 437; 
enteis tlie Second 'I'l iumvirate, 43S ; 
his revels with Cleopatra, 430; at 
the battle ot .Actium, 439, 440; his 
death, 440 

A pel'les. Creek painter, 300 
Ap'en nines, the. 33S 
Aph ro dl'lc, goddess, 1 ;4 ; statue of, 
at Cnidus, 296 

Apis, sarrerl I'gyptian hull, 38 

A poc'ry pb.i, the, 84 

Apollo, his oracle at Delphi, Kpi; 

the p.'ition of colonies, 147 
Appian Way. / ’/a 
Aiipuis ('laudius. .W Claudius 
A pu li a, 337 

A'qiur Sex li battle of, 415 n. i 

Aqueducts, Roman, 507 

Aquileia (&k \\I le va), .107 

Arabia Pe trir'a, Roman province, p>3 

^ and note 

■Ar'abs. Xy Mohammedanism 
A la in, Pabvloman II. ides, 5.S 
A ra'tus, general of the Ach.-r-an 
I eaguc, 270 n. 4 
-Ar be la, battle of. 259 
2\r ca'di a, geogr.iphy of, 1 1 5 
Ar ca'di ans. rustic manner-s of, 1 1 5 
Ar ca'di us, Kom.in emperor of the 
.. East, 48.8 

Ar chil'd ehiis, 304 n. i 
Ar chi mc'dcH, the mathematician, 32O 
Architecture, Babylonian. 53, 76; 

I-'.gyptian, 44 ; Persian, 105; Greek, 
284-290; Roman, 503 
Ai chons at .Athens, 178 
A re op'a gus, council of the, 178 
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A 'res. 14 } 

Ar'f^o lis, description of, 1 1 5 
Ar'go nauts. the, 124 
Ar'gos, 1 id 

Ariad'ne, daughter of Minos, up 

134 

A 'ri an ism, .jS-’, 543 
A rim'i num, l.atin colony, 5of) n i 
Ar is tar'rhus, the aslronoinei, 

At is ti'clcs, opposes the naval j)olK'y 
of Themistof les, i (>7 ; is ostraci/cd, 
107; president of the 1 )clian].eaguc, 
20S 

A ris'tl on. stele of, 2()i 
A ris togi'ton, the Athenian tyranni- 
cide, IcS^ 

A ris toph'a ncs, comic poet, 410 
Ar'istotle, life and woiks, 323-32} 

A )ru'>, .jSj n. 2 

Armin'ius defeats Varus at the 
Teutoburg A\’o<^d, 4 }6 
Army, Roman, the, hef<')re Servian 
reforms, 354; atter Servian le- 
forms, 355 
Ar'no, river, 339 
Ar^nus. S^e Arno 
A 1 pi'num, 37 5 

Ar ta phcr'ne§, Persian general, 193 
Artaxerxes* (ar fax erx'cz) J I, 240 
Artaxerxes III, 105 
Ar'te mis, goddess, i } | ; temple of, 
at Ephesus, 2S6 

Artemisiurn {a^' niTsh' i um), naval 
battle of, 202 n. i 

Ar'v ans, use of the term, 19 n. i. 

Sir Indo-IAiropeans 
Asia, Roman jirovmce of, 41.S, 419 
Asia Minor, migrations to, of (Irceks, 
127, I 36 

As shur ban'i pal, dS 
Assyria, the country, 4S ; excavations 
and discoveries in, dp 
Assyrian Empire, rise of. 52; politi- 
cal history, 64-(kj; civilization, dx)- 
74; services rendered to civiliza- 
tion, 74 

Astrologv among the Babylonians, 

Astronomy, among the b.gyptians, 
}5; among the Babylonians, 62; 
among the (ifreeks, 326 
Athanasius (ath a na'shi us), 4S2 n. 2 
A thc'na, goddess, 144 ; statue of, 
by Phidias, 294, 295 


Atheni.in constitutiim, i/S; the So- 
lonian leforms, iSo; the Clisthc- 
nean reforms, 1S4 

Athenian Eanpire, outgiowth of the 
Delian i.eague, 20S. 209; strength 
and weakness of, 223 
Athenians, the, their part in the burn 
ing i>f Saidis, i()i ; (lalton’s re 
inai ks on, 22 | n. i 

Athens, 1 elation of, to villages and 
towns of Attica, 177; history ol, 
under kings, 177; history ol, 
up to the j’ersian wars, 
monaichv translormed into an oli- 
garchy, 178; classes at, 1 7(> ; ah.-in- 
doned by Athenians, 202; burned 
by the I’eisi.ms, 20^; rebuilding 
ol. .after the I’ersian wars, 207 ; in 
the rericlcan Age, 212-224; 
lall { }04 li.r.), 23S; 3 'hirty 'I'yrants 
at, 240 ; as .a university city, 271 
\'ihos ('/' Ath'os, Mount, destruction 
of Persian fleet at, 193; canal at, 
cut bv Xerxes, if)H 
At l.in'tis, island of, ligyptian tradition 
concerning, 1 n. 2 
At'ta lus 111 , king of I’crgamum, 
l)C(jucalhs his kingchmi to the 
Roman pcojilc, 418 
Attica, central jioint of Clrcck bis 
115; consolidat i</n of the vil- 
l.igcs of, 177; llu“ four so-callcd 
Attic tribes, 1 84 n. i ; ten r.f'w 
Attic tribes lorined by (.'listhenes, 
184 n. i 

Attn us llcrodcs (at'i kus he rd'dcz), 
4d9 

At'ti la, leader of the Huns, his de- 
feat at ( halons, 49; ; invades Italy, 
405 ; his dc.ith, .\<)(> 

Augur, birds of, 3<S7 
Augurs, ('(dlcge of, 3151 
Augustus t'a-s.ir. .Sec Octavian 
Aurelian, emperor, 472, 473; con- 
structs new wall around Romi-, 
473 r»- * 

An re'll us, Marcus, Roman emperor, 
reign, 4dd-4d8 ; his Meditation sy 

5'5 

Aus'pi CCS, taking of the, 351 ; taken 
by means of sacred fowls, 387 

Babylon, rise of, 52; destroyed by 
Sennacherib, 67 ; fall of, 77 
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Babylonia, geology, 49 ; productions, 
49 ; remains of its cities, 53 ; exca- 
vations and discoveries in, 53 ; be- 
comes part of Persian Empire, 77 
Babylonian Empire, Old. political 
history, 52; civilization, 53-62. See 
Chaldean Empire 
Babylonian Genesis, the, 60 
Bactria, conquest of, by Alexander, 
260 

Baluchistan (bal 00 chis tan'). 262 
Barbarians, German, movements m 
the last century of the Roman Em- 
pire, 486-501 ; the so-called barba- 
rian kingdoms, 527-53 1 ; conversion, 
532-535; fusion with Latins, 543- 
547 ; their codes, 545 
Barca. See Ilamilcar 
Barrack emperors, the, 470 
Baths. See 'rhermie 
Be his tun' Rock, 99 
Bel i sa'ri us, commander, 54,8 
Be'ma, the Atheni.in, 178 n. 2 
Ben e ven'tum, battle of, 378 
Be ro'sus, 314 
Bi'as, 317 n. I 

Bithynia (bi thin'i ii), 418 n. 2 
B(E o'ti a, 115 

Boghaz-Keui (bo'giiz-ke'e), 93 n. 1 
Book of the Deady 36 
Bos'pho rus, the, 165 
Bot'ta, M., 70 
Briih'mii, 108 
Brahmanism, 107 
Brahmans, the, 107 
Brennus, Gallic leader, 371 
Britain, invaded by C.xsar, 430; con- 
quest of, in reign of (’laudius, 4 55 ; 
Angles and .Saxons settle in, 494 
Bronze, Age of, 8 n. i 
Brut'ti um, 337 
Brutus, Marcus, 436 
Buddha (bdb'da), 108 
Buddhism, 108; in C hina, 113 
Burgundians establish kingdom in 
southeastern Gaul, 493 
Burrhus, 456 
Bu sen tT'nus, river, 492 
Byzantium (bl zan'shi um), founding 
of, 166. See C.'onstantinople 

Cad'mus, 122 

(jhnc're, gives asylum to Roman ves- 
tals, 370 ; made a tuun iei/'inmy 374 


tan rights, 373 n. 2 
Caesar, Augustus, ^ee Octavian 
Caesar, Gams. See Caligula 
Ca;sar, Gaius Julius, in the SuUan 
proscription, 422; in the First 
Triumvirate, 429 ; consul, 430 ; 
assigned as proconsul to Gallic 
provinces, 430 ; campaigns in Gaul, 
430; invades Britain, 430; results 
of his Gallic wars, 431 ; rivalry with 
I’ompey, 432 ; crosses the Rubicon, 
433; civil war between him and 
Pompey, 433 ; defeats Pharnaces, 
433; as an uncrowned king, 434; 
as a statesman, 434 ; his assassina- 
tion, 436; his liteiary works, 514 
Chesarion (se za'ic on), 439 
C'airo (kl'rd), university at, 557 
Ca la'bri a, 337 

Calendar, I'gyptian, 46 ; Babylonian, 
62 ; Julian, 435 ; Gregorian, 435 n. 2 
('a lig'u la, Roman emperor, 454 
Ca'liphs, 554 n. i ; dismemberment 
of the caliphate, 555 
Cal lic'ra le^, architect, 219 
Cam bu'ni an Mountains, 117 
(him by'ses, 97 
Ca mil'lus. See I'urius 
Campagna (kam piin'ya), 507 
('ampus Mui tins (kam'pus mlir'shius), 

, 35 f> 

('anaanites (ka'nanTts), 79 
Can'me, battle of, 394; events after, 
394 

Can u le'i us, Gaius, tribune, 368 
('aj)'i to line Hill, 350 
Ca'pre x, island, 4^3 
(’ap'u a, levolls from Rome, 394; 
Hannibal’s winter quarters, 394 n. i; 
fall of, 305 

Car a cal'la, Roman emperor, reign, 

471 

Carloman, king of the Franks, 559 n. 2 
('ar ma'ni a, 262 

Carthage, founded, 89 ; empire of, 
382 ; government, 382 ; compared 
with Rome, 382-3S4 ; navy at 
beginning of Punic wars, 3S4; 
'1 ruceless ^\ ar, 390 ; prosperous 
condition just before Third Punic 
War, 403 ; destruction, 404 
Carthaginians, their empire in Spain, 
390 ; unpromising character of 
their civilization, 40 , 
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Cas si o do'rus, 528 n. i 
Cassiterides (kas i ter'i dez), the. 
Scilly Islands 

Case's! us, Gaius, conspirator, 
death, 439 

Caste, Hindu system of, 107; growth 
of, in Roman Empire, 477 
( atacombs, 479 
Cathay (kath a'). Sir China 
C'atilCna, LuVi us Scr'gi us, con- 
spiracy of, 428 
Catiline. See Catilina 
t-ato, Marcus Porcius (poi shi us) (the 
t'ensor), 401 ; (a>unst*ls ihc destruc- 
tion of C'arthage, 403 
Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Younger), 
his suicide, 433 
(.'a tuPlus, poet, 51 1 
Cat'u lus, ('. Lutatius, consul, 3S8 
Caystcr (ka is'ler), liver, 93 
(^'ccrc/pia, 122 
(^'e'erops, 122 
(,>lt i beYi ans, 544 
Censors, creation of oflicc, 36«); 

functions and duties, 369 
Ontury, unit of Roman nnlitaiy 
organization, 355 
C,-e phis'sus, stream, 117 
Cheer o ne'a, battle of, 253 
-Chal (^id'i ^e, the name, 165; lelation 
to Macedonia of colonies in, i()5 
Chal'9is, colonies of, on Macedonian 
shore, 165 

Chaldean Empire, the, 75 -78 
Chaldeans, early home, 75 n. i 
Chalons (sha lon')» battle of, 404 
(liampollion (sham poPi on), 36 
Charlemagne (shade man), acces- 
sion, 559; wars, 5^0 ; lestores the 
I'.mpire in the West, 5C0 
('harles Martel, 555 
Che Hwang-te (she whong-te), Chi- 
nese ruler, no 
Che'ops, 27 
Chilo (krio), 317 n. I 
(’hina, early history, no 
Chinese, writing, 103 ; literature, 112: 

competitive examinations, 112 
Chinese Wall, the, no 
Chi'os, island, 1 18 
Chlodwig. See Clovis 
Christ, birth, 450; crucifixion, 453 
Christianity, first preached, 45^; 
gains adherents from th? higher 


classes, 460; under Trajan, 46^; 
martial spirit enters the Church, 
480; made in effect state religion 
by t'onstantine, 481 ; effc-cts upon, 
of imperial patronage, 482; one of 
the most vital elements in the 
Roman lunpire, 4S6; heresy and 
idolatry suppresst'd by Thet>dosius 
and fiiatian, 4S7 ; represents a m w 
moral force, 48S ; influence in snp- 
jiiessing the gladiatorial combats, 
400; among the German laces, 532- 
535; reaction upon, of 'rcutonic 
batbaiism, 535. Clii istians 
Christians, the jiersccution of, under 
Nero, 4Sf); under Homitian, 4(0; 
under Marcus Aurelius, 4(7; mo- 
tives of pel seditions, 4^7; per- 
secutions under Diocletian, 479; 
st.'itiis under Julian, 484 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, his })iosecu- 
tion (d* \'eires, 425; //r^/ O/ntion 
Cotilhiey 42S; his death, 
4^8; his letters, 513; as an orator, 
557 

CinPbiT, the, 414 
(Jimon, son of Miltiades, 210 
( in cin na'tus, legend ot, 3(')3 
Cinna. See ( 'ornelius 
Circus, games of the, 352 
Ct/eui A/iKx'jf/ui.s, description, 505 
Cirrha (sir'a), destroyed by Amjilnr- 
tyons, 150 

( 'iti/enship, Roman, jjrivileges of, 
347 ; rights bestowed in install- 
ments, 347; Gaius Gracchus pio- 
poses that l.atins be made citizens, 
412; demanded by the Italians, 
416; secured by Italians as result 
of the Social War, 416; Casar’s lib- 
erality in conferring, upon provin- 
cials, 435 ; conferred by Caracalla 
upon all free inhabitants of the 
I'anpirc, 472 

City-state, the Greek, 140-1 ^2; Rome 
as a, 346 
Clan. See Gens 

Cdaudius, Roman emperor, leign, 451: 
admits Gallic nobility to Roman 
.Senate, 434; conquest of Rrilain, 

455 

Claudius, Appius, decemvir, 

Claudius, Appius ((j'ae'cus), 378 
Claudius, Eublius, consul, 387 
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< le ar'cliLis, a p;eiic:ral of (he 'I'cn 
'riioLisand, 240, 241 
('leobiilus (klc; o brrius), 417 n. i 
Cle'on. his advice in refj;ard to the 
Mylileneans, 230 

( Icopaira, Caesar secures for her the 
throne of ICj^ypt, 433; meets Mark 
Antony, 4 3(); at tfic battle of Ac- 
tium, 440; her death, 440 
t le'i u chics, nature of, 163 n. 1 ; set- 
tlement formed by Athenians in 
Lesbos, 23 r n i 

Clients, tlependents of the Roman 
family, 345 

Clis'thc ne^, reforms of, 1S4 
Ch'tiis, murdered by Alexander, 
2^)0 n. 2, 2f)r 

Cly tern nes''tra, wife of Apimemnon, 
I 26 

( 7 a (J'l <1 Mat v'i nitJ, 3 53 
('lovis, kinjj; of the h'ranks, 529; his 
conversion, 5^3 

Cnossus (nos'us), ('retail city, 131, 

M-h M3 

Code, the, of lustmian. 517, 54S 
('(ide Syria (se'le sirh' a), 427 
Colline Cate, battle at, 422 n. i 
Co Ib'nl, 47S n. ! 

Colonies, (Iieck: causes of (Ireck 
colonization, 162; relation of. to 
(he mother city, 163; clermhies, 
1(13 n. i; in Chalcidice, i(>5; on 
the Hellespont, the I’lopontis, and 
the Hosjihorus, 165; in the l‘'uMne 
region, 166; on the Ionian Islands. 
i(>7; in southern Italy, it)S; in 
.Sicily and southern Ci.uil, i6<); in 
North Africa and Kgypt, 170; i)lace 
of, in ( Grecian history, 170 
Colonies, Latin: why so called, 3S0 ; 
rights <.)f cohmists, 3.S0 ; status of 
settlers in, eomjjarcd to that of set- 
tlers in a territory of the Lnitcd 
Slates, 3S0 ; number of, at time of 
S 'cond I’unic War. 3S1 ; influence 
of, in spreading Roman culture, 3S1 
('olonies, Roman, rights and privi- 
leges. 379 

Colonization, Creek, three epochs of, 
260 

Col os se'um. 45S, 505 
Colossus of Rhodes, 273 
Comitia (ko rnish'i a) ccntunaiii, out- 
growth of Seryian reforms, 356 


I'ofuitiit ruriatix, 347 ; a nontepresen- 
(ative body, 347 
Comitia inhutd^ 3(12 n. 2 
('ofnitiiivt (ko mishl um), the, 354 
L 'omnii'yciu w . See Jn r 
Com'mo dus, Roman emjieror, reign, 
470 

( ‘onfucianism, 1 1 2 
Confucius', Chinese sage, 11 i 
CotDiubitim. See Jus 
Constantine the Creat, reign, 4S0- 
4.S4 ; defeats Maxentms at the Mil- 
vian Bridge, 4S0 ; makes the cross 
his standard, 480; grants tolera- 
tion to Christians, 48 1 ; recognizes 
the Sabbath as a day of rest, 482 ; 
summons (.‘oiincil of Nicita, 482; 
founds Constantinople, 4S3 
Constantine VI, 560 
Constantinople, founded, 483; be- 
sieged by the Saracens, 554 
Consuls, first chosen, 3(10; original 
powers, 3(10 ; immunity from pros- 
ecution, 360 ; authority restricted 
by the l ex I Milena, 361 ; term of 
<*fTicc shortened, 44 \ n. i 
('or<,'y'ra, city, founded, 167; quarrel 
with ( 'orinth, 22(1 
( 'orcyra, island, i iS 
Cor'do ya, 557 
Coi fiiLi um, 4 rb 

Coiinth, Creek council at, in 481 r. c , 
19<); (|iuirrel with ('orcyra, 22''), 
.'ongress conyened at, by I’hihp of 
Macedon, 276; destroyed by the 
Ivomans. 400 
('oiinth, isthmus of, 115 
('orinthia, descrijJtion of, 115 
Corinthian War, 243 n. 4 
('oin, free distribution of, at Rome, 
4 12. 523 

('or ne'Ii a, mother of the (iracchi, 

4to, 4M 

('ornelius ('inna, I.ucius, consul, 421 
('o ue'bus, victor at Olympia, 147 
( 'er'/us Jit ' ri ■* Ci 7 'i'/i\s\ 5 1 7 
('(usica, 389 

('rassus, Marcus Licinius, defeats 
the gladiators, 424 n. 1 ; his great 
wealth, 42t) ; enters the First Trium- 
virate, 4 30 ; his Parthian campaign, 
472 ; his death, 472 
('re mo'na, Roman colony, 390 
Crete, in Greek legend, 1 22-1 24 
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Cris'sa, destroyed by Amphictyons, 
*50 

Crit'i as, Athenian oligarch, J43 
Croe'’sus, king of l.ydia, 96 
("ro'ton founded, 168 
Cu'mae, oracle at, 169 
Cu nax'a, battle of, between Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes, 241 
Cuneiform writing, 54; its decipher- 
ment, 56 

C'uria (ku'ri a), 346 ; numbci of cuiiic 
in early Rome, 346 
Cu li a'les, 477 
Curiatii (tea ri a'shi i), 35S 
(^y ax'a re§, king of the Medes, 95 
(j'yc'la de^, the, 1 17 
Cyclopes (si kld'pez), the, 144 n. 2 
(,’y'lon, rebellion of, 179 n. i 
([.'yn'ics, the, 324 
(j'yn os 9eph'a he, battle of, 3()H 
(^'yr c na'i ca, 1 70 

C^'y rehie, founded, 170; brought un- 
der Persian rule, 1S9; bequeathed 
to Rome, 4i<S n. 2 

(^y ro ptc (It a, the, of Xenophon, 31: 

( lyrus the Great, 95-97 
Cyrus the Younger, 240 

Dacia reduced to a province by 
Trajan, 462 

Daedalus (de'da lus er dcaTa lus), leg- 
endary architect, i 24 
Dam'o cles, story of, 249 n. i 
Darius I, reign, 97-<)9; reorganizes the 
empire, 98 ; coiuiucsts in KurojH*, 
189; first expedition against ('.reel e, 
192; second expedition, 193-195 
David, king, 80 
Da'tis, Persian general, 193 
De9 e l^'a, its occupation urged on 
the Spartans by Alcibiades, 23S; 
effects upon Athens of its occu- 
pation by the Spartans, 238 
Decelean War, the, 238 
J )e <;cm'virs, first board, 364-366; 
second, 366; their misrule and 
overthrow, 366 
De la'tors, 452 

Delian League. See Delos, C'onfed- 
eracy of 

Dt ios. Confederacy of, its formation, 
208 ; transformed into an empire 
by the Athenians, 208 
Delos, island, 117 


Delphian oracle, the, 145--147; con- 
sulted by ('ra*sus, 146 n. 2 ; influ- 
ence on Hellenic unity, 147; its 
services in Greek colonization, 147 
n. I ; its attitude in the Persian 
wars, 199; message to the Athe- 
nians at the time of the Persian 
wars, 202; oiacle given Spartans 
at beginning of Peloponnesian 
War, 227 

1 )emc (dem), the Attic, 184 n. i 
De me'ter, goddess, cult of. 141 11. 1, 
'45 

1 )e niocVi tus, 319 n. 2 
De mos, the Athenian, 214 n. r 
De mos'thc nes. Athenian admiral, 
-37 

Demosthenes, the orator^ his Philtp- 
//< r, 253; his death, 269; Ins Oni- 
(ion on the C/-c7e«. 313 
Den ta'tus, Manius Ciiiius. 402 
Di cas'le lies, Athenian, description 
of, 207 ; method of fixing penalty, 
243 n. 2 

Dictator, his jxiwers, 360 ; how nomi- 
nated, 3(")0 ; teim first made in- 
definite in Sulla’s case. 42 ] 
Dioceses (dPo se sez), 477 n T 
Diocle tian, Roman emperor, reign, 
475-479; persecution of the Chiis- 
tians, 479 

I >1 6 dohus .Sic'u lus, 31 5 
1 )I og'e ne^, the Cynic, 324 
I )I 6 nys'i us 1 , tyrant of .Syracuse, 24S 
Dionysius 11 (the \'ouriger), 249 
Di 0 ny'sLis, 144 n. 2 ; d'hcater of, at 
Athens, 2S9 
I)iK cob' o hc;^ the, 29^ 

1)6 do'na, oracle at, i ^6 n. t 
Domestication, of animals, 10; of 
plants, 1 1 

Domitian, Roman emperor, reign, 

459 

Do mi tiPla, 460 

Dorian invasion, the, legend of, 127 
Dorians, conquer the Peloy^inncsus, 

' 3 ^'> 

Do ris'eus, plain of, 200 
Dowry of the dead, 6; in ancient 
Egypt, 41 

Draco, his code, 179 
Drama, the Attic, origin of, 306; 
leading idea of Gicck tragedy, 
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I )ravi(iuin.s, the. lof) n. ’ 

I)ru'siis, Marcus lavius, tribune, 
416 n. 2 

Du jl'i us, (lams, consul, K«nn'' vjctory 
at 

Me ch‘'si a, at Athens, in earliest 
times, t'/iS; placi; of meetin;^, 17S 
n 2; J'heUes admitted to, hy Solon, 
iSo; in (he A^^e of I’eticles, 21 j 
iMiucalion, ( hinese, 112; Oreek, 32<); 

Roman, SiS; S|)artan, 1 5() 

I’lj^heit, kiu” of W'c'.scx, 5^1 
I'-KypR {p'olof.',y, 2"^; Dell.i of the 
Nile, 23: ( Innate and j)roduels, 

2j; I’rehistoiic Apt;c in, 25; the 
thirty-f)ne <1 vnasties, 25 ; Old Kinj^- 
dom, Middle Kmj^dom, ami New 
ICmpire, 21; n. 2 ; |)oliiu'al histoiy, 
25-3,1; c IV ili/.alion, 3 t-4(); hereon- 
Itihution to civili/ation, 46 ; under 
the I’lolcniies, 27S ; under the 
Romans, 4 |o ; eon(|ucred by the 
Arabs, 554 
Rl.im, 52 

Ivl eu siii'i an inysteties, the, 144 n. i, 

US 

Rli^tn (el'j^in), laud, 2<)j n. 1 
Rlij.di, the [uophet, S2 
I'l'lis, desci iplion ol, 1 lb 
Rlisha, the ptojihet, S : 

Rlysium (e h/h'i um), 1 j \ 
lau ped'o eles, 3 1 <> n. 2 
R pam i non'das, .it Leuctra, 2||; 
lava^j^es Laconia, 245; his death, 
-M(> 

I'.ph'e sus, i()2 

I'-jih i al tes. ( lieek statesman, 21 2 n. i 
Lphialles, (Ireek traitor, 202 
LplLots, the, at Siuirt.i, 156, 157 
l-'p ic te'tus, the Stoic, 515 
Lp i cub us, School of, at Athens, 272; 

doctrines, 324 
I'l pi rns, disti ict of, 1 1 4 
Lejuites (ek'wi tez), 412 n. i 
I'lr a tos'the ne§, geographer, 326 
Lt e bus, 1 4 5 
Lr ech the'um, the. 220 
K ic tii a, destroyed by the Persians, 

F-rulu (.a'ri clod), citv. 40 
I'.rinycs rin 1 e/), the, 144 n. 2 
F/rivs, 14 t n. 2 
K s.ir had don 1 , ()S n. i 


E tru'ri a, location, 337 ; southern 
part Romanized, jfx;, 370 
E trus'eans, their early civilization, 
349; decline of their power, 370 
Lu ()(i‘'a, island, loS 
Lu'clid, the mathematician, 326 
h'.iLtne nes II, king of Pergamnm, 
276 n, I 

Lumenides (ii men'I dez), the, 144 n. 2 
Lu'pa trids, the, at Athens, 179 
Liiphrates, valley of the, 48 
Lu ripA des, tragic poet, 307, 309 
J'.u ro tas, valley of the, iih 
Luxine Sea (uk^sin), (Ireck colonies 
on, 1 66; trade of, 166 
Jlvans, Arthur J., at Cnossus, 13 1 

I'.ihius M.iximus (" the Delayer”), 391, 

i'.imily, the Roman, 344; its place in 
Roman history, 345 
Juiscfi (fas'ez), the, 360 
I'ates, the, 144 n. 2 
k'.iyum (fi odrnO» district of the, 28 
I'estivals. Sec Sacred games 
Jut lilies. See Heralds 
Lit e, origin of its use, 9 ; methods of 
fire-making, 9 

I'hi c;-\vorshi])ers. See Zoroastrianism 
J'lam'i ne^, 352 n. i 
Llamini.'in \Vay. See J 7 a 
I' l.im i ni'nus, Roman general, 398 
Uavian Age, 457 

Lorum, the Roman, in time of the 
icings, 354 

Franks, the, form first settlement in 
Gaul, 493; under the Merovingians, 
529; their conversion, 533; impor- 
tance of tins event, 533 
Furius Camillus, Marcus, dictator, 
ransoms Rome with steel, 371 
Future life, doctrine of, P^gyptian, 
39; Pabvionian, 58; Hebrew, 85.* 
Greek, 151 

Gain I, 374 n. i 
Ga'de?, 89 

Gams (g.“i vusg jurist, 517 
Gains Caesar. See Caligula 
GaLli a al pi'na, geographical situ- 
ation, 337 ; origin of name, 337 
Galton, quoted, 224 n. l 
Gaul, conquest of, by Caesar, 430; 
rc'sulis of the Gallic wars, 431 ; 
Romanization of, 431. See Gauls 
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Gauls, their invasion of Greece, 26<) ; 
early settlement m North Italy, 3^7; 
sack Rome, 370 ; victory over the 
Romans near the A Ilia, 370; Rome’s 
war with, between First and Second 
Punic wars, 389 
Gau'ta ma. See Puddha 
Gaza, reduced by Alexander, 258 
Gedrosia (ge drb'shi a), 262 
Geiseric (gi'zer ik). Vandal leader, 
Gens (clan), the, among the Greeks, 
141 n. 2 ; in early Rome, 346 
Gen'ser ic. See Cieiseric 
Gerjmetry, science of, among the 
I'igyptians, 46 
Germans. See Parbarians 
Gideon, Hebrew "Judge,” 79 
GTl'gii mesh. Epic ot, Ckd 
G ladiatorial combats, given bv Augus- 
tus, 448; their suppression, 4<)o; 
attitude of Christians towards, 490 ; 
general description of the shows, 
520-522 

Gladiators, War of the, 423 
Go ma'tes. See Srnerdis 
Gordian knot, 25S n. i 
GoFdi um, 258 n. i 
Gor'gi as, 319 n. 3 
Goths, Eastern. See Ostrogoths 
Goths, Western. See Visigoths 
Grac'chus, Gaius, 41 1— 413 
Gracchus, Tiberius, 410-4 ii 
Gra nPeus, battle of the, 257 
Grecian games, influence of, i t9 
Greece, homeland of the Hellenes, 
114; divisions of, 114-116; moun- 
tains of, 117; rivers and lakes of, 
117; islands round, 117; climate 
and productions of, 118; influence 
of land upon the people, 1 19 ; 
oriental settlers in, 120 
Greeks, their legends, 121-127; in- 
heritance of, 140-153; religious 
ideas and institutions, 143-1 51 ; 
their language, 151 ; their mythol- 
ogy, 1 52 ; their early literature, 1 52 ; 
their early art, 153. See Hellenes 
Gregory II, Pope, 541 
Grotefend (gro'te fend), 57 n. i 
Guadalquivir (^a dal ke veP), river, 

pus, Spartan general, 236 
istic art, influence upon sculp- 
ture, 149,291 



Hades (ha'dez), 143 

Hadrian, emperor, reign, 463-465 

Hadrian Wall in Pritain, 4(1; 

Hal i car nas'sus, mausoleum at, 2S() 
Ha'lys, rivei, 91, 96 
Ha mil'car Parca, Carthaginian gen- 
eral, 390 
Ilamites, 19 

llamtnurabi (ham moo 1 ii'bc), Paby- 
lonian king, 52; his code, oo-oj 
Hanging Gat dens of Pabvlon, 7() n i 
Hannibal, as a youth, 391; attacks 
Saguntum, 391; marches fiom 
,Spam, 302; passage of the Alps, 
392; in Italy, 3<)3 -39() ; his death, 
396 n. I 

Harmo'dius, the Athenian tyranni- 
cide, 183; statin* of, earned off by 
Xerxes, sent h.ick hy Alexancic'i, 

259 ^ 

Ha iiis'pi (j-es, art of the, 350 
Has'dru bal, brother of Hannibal, in 
Spain, 3<)3; at the Metaurus, 3(15 
Hasdruhal, son-in-law of Hamilcar, 
361 

Hatti, royal city of the llittites, 91 
Hc'bc, 1 }4 n. 2 

Ht'hrews, the, in Egypt, 79; tlie 
ICxodus, 79; I’ati iarehal Age, 71) ; 
Age of the "Judges,” 7(^1 founding 
of the monarchy, 80; rt*ign ol 
])avid, So; reign of Solomon, 80; 
division of the monarchy, 81 ; King- 
dom <^f Israel, Si, Sj ; Kingdom f)f 
Judah, Si, 82; litciature, 83; reli 
gion and m(>iality, 84 ; ideal ol 
universal peace, 84 ; ideas of the 
future life, 85 
Hector, son of Pnani, 125 
Hegira (he jCra), the, 552 
Hel'en, wife of Menclaus, 125 
1 Ic li a*'a, the, 2170. 3 
Hel'i con, Mount. 1 17 
ITcl'las, term defined, ii \ 

Hellenes (herenz ), divisions of, 1 13, 
1 14; Greece proper their home- 
land, 114; influence of land upon. 
1 19. Greeks 
Hellenistic culture, 266-268 
Ilel'lc-S pont, the, bridged by Xerxes, 
198 

He'lots, the, at Sparta, 155; massacre 
of, by Spartans, 155 n. i 
He pha*s'ti oui 263 n. 2 
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le phaes'tus, 144 
leptarchy, Anglo-Saxon, 530 
le'ra, 144 

ler a cle'a, battle of, 37.S 
Icr'acles, twelve labois of, 122 
leracirUai, return ot the, 127 
Ter a cirtus, 31S n. 2 
I e raids, Collt-ge of, 351 
ler cfi la'ne uni, 459 
lerniann. SW Arminius 
I ermines, 144 
lermits, 53b 
ler'nius, liver, 93 

lerodes, Attieus. Ar Atticus Her- 
od es 

le rod'o Ills, 220, 3 1 1 
lesiod (he'sl od), 1 304 

les'ti a, i-t t 

li'e id II, tyiant of Syiacuse, 3S5 
lieroglypbics, Egyptian, 36; deci- 
pherment of, 36, 37 n. 2 
lim'e ra, battle ot, 205 n ! 
linduisin, 109 

lip par'chus, asiionomer, 327 
1 ipiiarchus, Athenian tyrant, 183 
lip'pias, 183 ; driven from Athens, 
iS.| ; goes to Susa, 1S5; guides the 
Persians to Maiathon, 193 
lip'pd, 89 

lip jioe'ra te^, physician, 327 
lissar'lik, excavations at, i 28 
listovic Age, divisions of, 1711. i 
littites (hit'its), the, 91-93 
loiner, 303 

lomeiic poems, date and authorship 

lono'rius, Roman emperor, 488; 

suppresses gladiatorial games, 390 
lor.ice, poet. 51 2 
loratii (hd la'shi 1), 35S 
loratuis Codes (ko'kle/), 3^8 
loratius, Marcus, ctinsul, 
lorlensian 1 ,aw. 372 n. 2 
loi tensuis (hor ten'shi us), jui ist, 513 
Id rus, ICgyptian deit\. 3811. 2 
loNca, llebiew piophet, 82 
los til l us, 'rullus, king of Rome, 353 
Inns, drive Coths across the Danube, 
486; defeated at Chalons, 494 
Ivk'sds, the. 29 
ily met'tus. Mount, 117 

[conoclasts. War of the, 541 
[c ti'nus, architect, 219 


T'de 6 grams defined. 13 
Il'iad, subject of the, 126. Si‘e Ho- 
meric poems 
iri os. See Troy 
I iis'sus, stream, 117 
Illyrian corsairs punished by Rome, 
425, 426 

Irnperator, the title, 443 
India, early history, 106-110; con- 
quests in, by I )anu.s, 99 ; conquests 
in, by Alexander, 261 
Indo-J'.uropeans, chief peoples, 19; 

early expansion, 20 
I d'na, monastery, 534 
1 d'ni a, m early times, 136; cities of, 
subjected by Lydian kings, 93; 
reduced by ([yrus, 187; revolt 
against Persians, 191 ; suppression 
of the revolt, i(;2 ; at the end of 
the Ionian revolt, 192 
Ionian Islands, the, iiS 
lonians, settlements of, in Asia Minor 
136. .V/v Ionia 
Iran (e rim'), plateau of, 95 
Irene (i reen'), empress, 560 
I'ris, 144 n. 4 
lion, Age of, 7 
1 s.c'us, Creek orator, 313 n. i 
Is'larn. See Mohammedanism 
I soc'ra te§, (Ireek orator, 31 ^ n. i 
Israel, captivity of, 82; Kingdom of, 
82 

Js'sus, battle of, 258 
Isthmian games, the, T48 
Italian allies, status before the Social 
War, 449. See Social War 
Italians, branches of, 34O 
I tal'i ca. See ('orfinium 
Italy, divisions, 337 ; mountain sys- 
tem, 338 ; rivers, 339 ; its early in- 
habitants, 331) ; united undei Rome, 
37 ‘) 

la nic'u him, 358 

Ja'nus. Roman deity, 350 ; doors of 
temple closed in reign of Augustus, 

Japanese, the, racial relationship, 18 
Jastm, legendary prince of Thessaly, 
124 

Jealousy of the gods, doctrine of. 

150 

Jeph'thah, Hebrew hero, 79 
ler o bo'am, 8 1 
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Jerusalem, taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
75, 82; taken by Pompey, 427; 
taken by Titus, 458 
Jews, revolt of, in rci^n of the em- 
peror Hadrian, 465. .SVv’ Jerusalem 
and Hebrews 
Josephus, historian, 84 
Jovian, Roman emperor, 484 
Judah, Kingdom of, 81, 82 
judgment of the Head, the, in I'.gyp- 
tian theology, 42; in I’ersian. 103 
Ju gur'tha, war with Rome, 413 
Julian the Apostate, reign, 4S4 
Ju li a'nus, Hid'i us, 471 
Juj)itcr, 340 

///a, attxi/iiy of the plebeian tribune, 
363; commenHy defined, 347; lon- 
Hiibiiy defined, 347 ; /lo/iofum, de- 
fined, 3J7; defined, 

347 ; defined, 347 ; en- 

joyed by plebeians in early Rome, 
348 ; defined, 368 

fustin Mart) r, 4()7 

Justinian, T-astern emjieror, liis code, 
517; era of, 5-18; reign, 548-549 
Juvenal, satirist, 513 

Kaaba (kii'ba), 551 
Kar'nak, Temple of, 30 
Kheta (ke'ta). Sre Hittites 
Khor sa bad (kdr sii bad'), 66, 70 
Khufu (koO'f^TO). St'c' ('heops 
Kitchen middens, 2 
Koran (kd'ran er k6 ran'), the, 553 
Kuyunjik (koo yoon lek '). native 
name of largest mound at Nine- 
veh, 70, 7 I 

jAih'ii runiy the, 4S0 n. 2 

Labyrinth (lab'i rintb), Cretan, 12^, 

I -’4 

I ,a<,; e dic'mon, descrii^iive epithet 
hollo-iO, 1 16 

Lay e dx imd'm aii'> .S<<’ Spaitans 
La co'ni a, geography of. 116; classes 
in, I 54 ; ravaged by Kpaminondas, 

-45 

Language, formation of, 12 
Laorodn (la oc'o on), the, 298 
La'res, cult of, prohibited, 487 
Latin colonies. Colonies 
I.atin League, in earliest times, 342; 
in 340 H. e., 375. Ser Latins 


Latins, ethnic relationship, 341 ; re- 
volt of Latin towns in 340 B.e., 
375; how treated by Rome after 
the Latin War, 376 
Latium {hi shl um), 337; befoie the 
rise of Rome, 342 

Lauiium, silver mines at, I 07 n. i; 
levcnuc fioni, used by the Athe- 
nians for building a navy, U)7 n. i 
I .a vin'i um, 357 
Lebanon, Mount, 87 
Legion, Roman, its normal strength 
and tactical formation in early 
times, 355 

I .em'nos, island, i 1 8 
Lenoiinant (leh nor mofi'), quoted, 44 
Leo the (Ireat, Pope, turns Attila 
back, 4<;5 ; iiUi'icedc\s foi Rome 
w ith ('icisern’, ,j(;6 

1 I'o the Is.uirian, L.istein emperor, 
54 I 

Leo HI, Pope. 560. 561 
Leonidas, king of .Spaita, at Then 
iiiopyl.i', 201, 202 

Lepidus, M.ircus iMiiilius, the tiium- 
437- 438. 436 

Les'bos, isl.ind, iiS; settled by .L'.o- 
lians, 136 

Leuc tr.'i, battle of, 2i3-2{5 
1 1'\' Julm A/innci/>(i/is, 435 n. 1 
Li yini an Laws, 371 
Lictors, attendants of the Roman 
king, 3}6; eonsuhir, 3(')0 
Li guii a, 337 

Literature, Assyrian. 71; L.gs jitian, 
^('1; Ihibylonian, ^7- Hebiew, 

84,84; Chinese, 112; Creek, 302- 
316; Roman, 5 10-51 8 
Little St. Per naul', pass, 4()2 
I .ivy, hisioi ian, 5 1 4 
Llama (la'ma), 1 1 n. \ 

Lombatds, enter Italy, 530; king 
leceives "Iron (’low’ii" from tlu- 
Poiie, 530; kingdom destioycd b\' 
( barles ihe Cieat, 550; conse 
tpieiu'e ol their c<jn(juest ot Italy, 
540 

Long W’alls, at Athens, 210, 21 1 n. 1 ; 
their demolition by the I’elopon- 
nesians. 230 

Tai c .i'ni a, 337 

lAicretius (lu ere'shi us), poet, 511 
Iai cuLlus. Luc ius Licinius, 427 n. i 
Lusitanir.ns, 406 
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Luxury, Roman, 522 

Ly <;:e'um, the, adorned by Pisistratus, 

183 

Ly cur'gus, legend of, 156 
l^ydia, the land, 93 ; conquered by 
Cyrus the (ireat, 96; import of 
this for C recce, 96 
l.y saiLder, Spartan general, captures 
Athenian fleet at A'’gospotami, 23S 
Lys'i as, Athenian orat(jr, 313 n. t 
Ly sip'pus, sculptor, 297 

Mae'eahees, the, .S2, 277 
Maij, e (lo'ni a, submits to 1 )arius, 189 ; 
under Philip 11,251-255; its rulers, 
251 ; its population, 251 ; after 
Alexander’s death, 269 
Macedonian War, l''irst. 398 n. i ; 

Second, 3()S ; 'I'hird, 3()() 

Ma: 5:e'nas, patron of liter.iture, 17 
Magna (jrteciti, the name, 108 ; colo- 
nics of, 168, 169; cities of, con- 
quered by Dionysius I of Syracuse, 
248 

Magnesia (mag ne'shi a), battle of, 

Vr) 

Mfi'go, brother of Hannibal, 3')4 
MaiLe tho, 25, 314 

Manlius, Titus, consul, opposes de- 
mands of the Latins, 375 
Man ti ne'a, battle of (362 !$.<•.), 246 
Mar'a ihon, battle of, i() 3-i(>5; lesults 
of, 195 

Mar cel'lus, Marcus Claudius, Roman 
general, 3<)5 
Marco man'iu, the, 467 
Mar do'ni us, I’ersian general, 19 3, 
20 3, 204 

Marius, Gains, in Jugurthine War, 
414 ; destroys the Cirnbri and Teu- 
tons, 4x4; contends with Sulla for 
command against Mitbradates, 420; 
is proscribed, 421; massacres the 
aristocrats, 421 

Mars, Roman god of w.ir, 350 
Marsic War. Air Social War 
Martial, poet, 513 n. 1 
Mas i nis'sii, 403 
Mas sa'li a, founded, 169 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 289 
Mail so'lus, king of Caria, 2S9 
Max im'i an, Roman emperor, 476, 

470 

Mecca, 551 


Medes (medz), the, 95 
Medicine, science of, among the 
Egyptians, 46; among the Greeks, 

327 

Medina (ma de'na), 553 
Me'los, taken possession of, by the 
Athenians, 2 32 
Memphis, in Egypt, 27 
Me nan'der. 310 n. 2 
Mencius (men'shi us), Chinese sage- 
1 1 2 

Men e la'us, 125 
Me'nes, 26 
Mer'ne ptah, 32 

Merovdngians, l‘'rankish kings, 529 
Mesopotamia, the name, 48 n. i 
Mes Sa na, CLeek colony, 161 
Mes se'ne, founding of, by Kpami- 
nondas, 245 

Messe'nia, its physical character- 
istics, 1 16 

Mes se'ni an wars, 160 
Messenians, liberation of, by Epami- 
nondas, 245 
Metals, Age of, 7 

Metaurus, battle of the. 395 ; a turn- 
ing point in history, 405 
Mi ledus, colonies of, in luixine re- 
gion, 166; fall of, H)!, 192 
Md tl'a dt'-s, in command at Mara- 
thon, i<)5 

Milvian Bridge, battle at, 480 
Min b'an, the term, how used, 135 n. 2 
Mi'nos, king of Crete, founder of 
maritime empire, 122 
Min'o taur, the, 123, 132 
Mith ra da'tes VI (the Great), king 
of Pontus, 418; his characteristics, 
419; orders massacre of Italians 
in Asia, 420; invades Europe, 420; 
his death, 427 

Mithradatic War, First, 421 n 2; St c 
ond, 427 n. I ; 'bhird, 427 n. i 
Mohammed, 551-553 
Mohammedanism, its teachings, 553; 
conquests of Saracens, 554, 555; 
dismemberment of caliphate, 555; 
civilization of Arabian Islam, 556 
Monasticism, 535-538 
Monte Cassino (mbn'td ka se'no), 536 
Moses, Hebrew lawgiver, 79 
Mucius Scaevola (sev'o la), 359 
Mulvian Bridge. SW Milvian Bridge 
Mun'da. battle of, 434 n. 1 
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Municipal system, Roman, 373-^75 ^ 
the Lex Julia Municipalise 435 n. 1. 
See Mutttcipia 

Afunifip'ia, meaning and use of 
the term, 374 ; lose self-government 
under later emperors, 477, 499 
Myc'a le, battle of, 204 
My ^e'nae, seat of prehistoiic race, 
1 1 6, 130, 13b 

My ce nje'an civilization, use of term, 
135 n. 2. See yi*',gean civilization 
Myiae, naval battle near, 385 
My'ron, sculptor, 293 
Myt i le'ne, revolt of, 230 

Nab d ni'dus, king of Babylon, 78 
Na bo po las'sar, 75 
Naples, 339 

Narbd nen'sis. Gothic province, 414 
Nau'cratis, founded, 170 
Nax'os secedes from the Delian 
League, 209 
Ne ap"o lis, 169 

Ne iir'chus, Alexander’s admiral, 262 
Neb u chad nez'zar 1 1 , 75-77 
Ne'chd 11 , 34 

Negative Confession, the, in Egyptian 
theology, 42-44 
Ne^me a, 148 

Ne mc'an games, the, 148 
Nem'e sis, goddess, 1440.2; doc- 
trine of, in Greek tragedy, 233 n. i, 
307 

Ne o ]ith''ic Age, 6 

Nero, Roman emperor, reign. 455, 456 
Nerva, Roman emperor, 461 
Nes'tor, 125 

Ni 9ae'a, Church council at, 482 
Nicias (nish'i as or ni^d as), Athenian 
general, his speech against the Si- 
cilian Expedition, 234 ; reply to 
Alcibiades, 235 ; in Sicily, 237 ; his 
execution, 237 
Nicias, Peace of, 232 
Nile, the. Delta of, 23 ; First Cataract, 
23 ; deposits of, 23 n. 2 ; inunda- 
tion, 24 

Nin'e veh, decoration of, by Sen- 
nacherib, 66; its fall, 68; palace 
mound at, 70, 71 ; Royal Library 
found at, 71 

Nippur (nip pboC), city, 54 ; excava- 
tions at, 54 
No'men cld tore 523 
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Numantia (nfi man''shi a), destruction 
of, 406 

Gbclisks, Egyptian, 44 
Octavian, Gaius, opposes Antony, 
437 ; enters the Second 'J'rium- 
virate, 438 ; at the battle of Ac- 
tium, 439, 440; character of his 
government, 442 ; his reign, 442 
450; reforms the administration of 
the provinces, 445; literature and 
the arts during his reign, 446; his 
death and deification, 449 
Octavius. See Octavian 
Octavius, Gna’us, consul, 421 
Octavius, M., tiihune, 411 
o dc'on, the, at Athens, 219 
( ) do a'9er, 497, 527 
( )dysseus (o dis' fis), 1 26 
tViMjcr (6d i sii, subject of the, I2(). 

See Homeric poems 
dui' i pus at Colon u S' e 309 
O lym'pi a, location of, 116; national 
Greek games at, 1^7; temple of 
Zeus Olympius at, 288; excavation 
of the site, 288 

Olym'piad, First, 147; mode of 
designating dates by, 148 n. i 
Olympian (’ouncil, the, 144 
(Olympian games, the, 147; revival of, 
149 n. i; influence upon Greek 
sculpture. 149, 291 
O lym'])us. Mount, 117 
Omar, caliph, 554 n. i 
O'pis, 263 

Or.'icles among the Greeks. Del- 
phian oracle 

Oratory, Greek, 312-313; Roman. 51 ] 
Ordeals, 545 

Orders of Greek architecture, 284 
Or'mazd. See Ahura Mazda 
O sLris, Egyptian deitv, 37 
Os'sa, Mount, 1 17 
Os'tra 9ism, 184, 185 n. 2 
Os'tru goths, cross the Danulte, 487 ; 
reduced to obedience by I'heodo- 
sius, 487 ; in Italy, 527 
Othman, caliph, 554 n. i 
O'tho, Roman emperor, 457 
Otto I (the Great), 562 
Ov'id, poet, 512 

Pac tr/lus, river, 93 
Pa'dus. See Po 
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Px o'ni us, of, 295 
I’aintinj^, (ireek, 298-^00 
I’a le o Aj^e, ] 5 

I’alrnyra, fall of, 473 
Tanaetius (pa ne'shi u.s), 27^ 

Pan ath e nas"a, the Oreat, established 
by Pisistratus, 182; the Lesser, 
182 n. I 
Pan j;ib', 90 
Pantheon, the, 505 
Papacy, rise of, 538-542 
Pa pin'i an, jurist, 517 
I’apyius paper, 3() n. i 
yb/ V/Z//', Athenian state ship, 2^8 
I’ai tne'ni o, Macedonian g;eneial, 
2f)0 n. 2 

Par nas'sus, Mount, 117 
Pa'ros, marbles ot, 1 19 
Parrhasius (jia ra'shi us). (Ireek 
painter, 300 

1‘ai'lhenon, the, 219; treasure in, 
28() n. 2 ; description of, 2S7 ; 
sculptuies ol, 2<)| n 1 
Parlhia, 27(1 n. ] 

Pa sar'ga d,e, ()7 

l\i trr /it mi/'i as, jxnver of, 3 J4 

Patricians in eaily Rome, 348 

Pa tro'i lus, 125 

Pau'lus, jurist, 517 

Pau'lus, Lu'cius .V. mil'i us, consul, 

.L) ^ 

Paulus, Lucius .Lmilius, son ot pre- 
ceding, victor at Pydna, 3<;<t 
Pan sa'ni as at Platiea, 204 n. i 
Pausamas, traNclci and writer, 327 
k'iiaiana. .Sec Rom, in Pe,ice 
Pe ll on. Mount, 1 17 
Pel'Ki, 251 n. I 

Pe lop I das liber.ites 'I'hebcs, 2 \ | 
l*eloponnesi,in (pel o pdn ne'shi an) 
Lea|;ue. it)i 

Pelopi)nnesian Wai, the, causes of, 
22(); cvimts of. 227 239; results 
of, 2V)- .Va- ( 'ontents 
Peloponnesus, the name, 114; con- 
quered hv the l>i)rians. 127 
Pe'lops, fabled colonizer of tiie Pelo- 
ponnesus, 114 

Pe n.i'tes, worship of, interdicted, 4S7 
Pe nel o pe, 1 20 
Pc ne us, river. 1 1 7 
I’en tel'i cus, Mtnmt, 1 17 
Per'f^a mum (<>r Pergamus), center of 
Hellenistic culture, 274-276 


Per i an'der, tyrant of Corinth, 173 
PeCi cles, opposes Cimon, 210; comes 
to the head of affairs in Athens, 
210; negotiates the Thirty Years’ 
Truce with Sparta, 2 1 1 ; his posi- 
tion at Athens, 213; his law limit- 
ing citizenship, 21 5; adorns Athens 
with public buildings, 218-220 
funeral oration of, 227 ; his death, 
230 

Pericles, the Age of, 212-224 
Perioe'yi, the, m Laconia, 15 t 
Perseph'o nc, cult of, 144 n. i 
Per sep'o lis, structures at, 105; de- 
stroyed by Alexander, 2()0 
Per'se us, king of Macedonia, 399 
Peisian Lmpire, political history of, 
<15-100; extent, 100; population, 
101 ; naluri’ of government, loi ; 
eramjis the ( I reek world, 187-1(10; 
wais with (ireeii*. i<ii-20fi; con- 
(|ueie(l by AU'x.mder the (Iieat, 
257 2(15 

Persians, lel.ition to the Modes, 95; 

literature and religion, 101-104 
Persius (per'shi us), jjoet, 513 
Pe'tra, 464 n. I 
/’//.c'./c, 3 k' 

Ph.ilanx, Macedonian, 'Pheban origin 
of, 252 n. I 

Pharaoh (fabo), title, 25 
Phar'na 5'e§, <lcfeated by Caesar, 453 
PhaVos, the, at Alexandria, 278, 280, 
281 

Phar sadus, battle of, 433 
Phei'don, king of Argos, 161 n. i 
Phid'i as, his mastei pieces, 293-21)5 
Phi dip'pi des, (Ireek runner, 11)3 
PhiUr, island, 23 n. 1 
I’hilip 1 1 , king of Macedon, his youth, 
252 ; his accession to the throne, 
252; his conquests in Chalcidice 
.md 'Phrace, 252; in the Second 
Sacred War, 253; his victory at 
('h;eronea. 253; his ])lan to invade 
Asia, 276; his death, 276; results 
<*f his reign, 276 
I’hi hp'pi, founded, 252 n. i 
Philistines (fi Usdinz), 33 n. i 
Phil o pex'^men, 270 n. 4 
Phocians, in Second Sacred War. 
252 

Pho'(;is, district of C.reece, 115 
Phcei>us. Air Apollo 
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J'htenicia (Ic nish'i a), the land, S7 ; 
products, 87 

I’hoenicians, theii commerce, SS ; col- 
onies, H <) ; routes of trade, 90 n. t ; 
arts disseminated by, 90 
I’honograms defined, 13 
I’hra'try, the, 140, 141 
Pi 337 

Piets ravage province of P>ritain, 4<r| 
Pindar, 305 

Pippin in, becomes king of the 
Franks, 5 58; makes donation of 
lands to the Pope, 550 
Pi rje'iis, the, fortified by 'Phemisto- 
cles, 207 ; dismantled l)y the Pelo- 
ponnesians, 23() 

Pirates, in the Meditet lanean, 425; 

punished by Pc^rnpey, 42() 

I’i sis'tratus, makes himself tvrant of 
Athens, 181; character of his rule, 182 
Pistoria (pis tb'ya), 429 
Pit'ta cus, 317 n. i 

Placentia (pla seiPsln a), Roman col- 
ony, 390 

IMatie'a, its destruction, 2'>i; battle 
of, 204 

Plata'ans, the, at Marathon. 

i'lato, endows school at Alliens, 271 ; 

life and works, 322 
Plautus (phVtus), dramatist, 51 1 
Plebeians (pie be'yanz), origin of the 
order, 348 n. i ; their status in early 
Rome, 348; fust secession, ^<>~; 
second secession, 307 ; marriage 
with patricians made legal, 3^8; 
secure admission to the consulshiji, 
371, 372; to the dictatorship and 
other offices, 372 n. i 
rich i\ 367 
Pliny tire I'ddcr, 459, 515 
Pliny the Younger, letter to Trajan, 
463; literary notice, 515 
Plu'tarch, 315 

Pnvx (niks) Hill, the, at Athens, 
178 n. 2 
Po, river, 337 
Po Ivb'i us, historian, 315 
Pol'y carp, tdiurch father, 467 
I’ol y cli'tus, sculptor, 2()5 
Po lyc'ra tes, tyrant of Samos, 174, 1S9 
Pol eg no'tus, painter, 299 
Po lyx'e na, daughter of Priam, 299 n. i 
Pompeii (pom pa^yce) destroyed, 
4 59 n. I 


5S7 

Pompey, Hme'us (the (lieat). given 
command against the pirates, 42() ; 
given charge of war against Mith- 
radates, 427 ; conquers Syria, 427 ; 
takes Jerus.'ilem, 427 ; his triumph, 
428; enters the First 'rriurnviratc, 
429, 430; riv.'ilry between him and 
(kesar, 432 ; his death, 433 
I’ompey, t'ln.eus, son of the preced- 
ing, 4 u n. I 

Pornjiey, Sextus, 434 n. i 

Pom po'ni us, 5 1 7 

rontifrx J/</ 351 

iNintilf.s, ('ollegc of, 331 

Pontus, state in Asia Elinor, 411) 

Popes. Stt’ l*apacy 

1*0 sei'clon, 144 

I'os i clo'iii a, i()S 

I’osihpo (pose le'pd), grotto, 507 

Pot i (he'a. Corinthian colony, 226; 

revolt of. against Athens, 226 
Pnelorian guard, created by Augus- 
tus, 43^,; disbanded by Septimius 
Severus. ^71 

I’r.e'iois, oiigin.il title of th(‘ con- 
suls, 3t>o; (iiMiion of the oflii'C, 
.i7~ 

Pra.\ it'c les, 2(it» 

I’le'fec tures, the subdivisions ol the 
later Roman I'.mpire, 477 n. 1 
I’rehistoric Age, defined. 1 ; in what 
way knowledge of, secured, 1; di\i- 
sions of, 2 ; in I'.gypt, 25 
rnn\fps, the title, 444 
Printing, art of, among the Chinese, 

1 1 1 

Prod'i cus, 320 

Prometheus (pro mc'thfis), the 'i'lUn, 
308 n. I 

Prop y l e'a, tlie, 2 1<> 
l*ro tag'o ras, 3i<) n 3 
Provinces, first Roman, 388, 38<) ; gov- 
ernment of, reformed by Augustus, 
445; condition of, under the An- 
tonines, 468 

Psammetichus (sam metfi kus) I, 33 
Ptolemy (tol'c mi), Cdaudius. astrono- 
mer, 327 

Ptolemy I (Sotcr), 278 
Ptolemy 11 (Philadelphus), 279 
Public lands, Roman, how acquired 
and how administered, 409 ; at the 
time of the Gracchi, 410 
Publilian Law, 372 n. 2 
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I’unic War, First, 382-388; Second, 
392-397 ; Third, 403-405 
I’unjab (poon jii!/). .S’ev I'anjab 
I'yd'na, battle of, 399 
I'y'los, 231 
Pyramid builders, 27 
Pyramids, the, 27 ; as tombs, 41 
Pyrrhus (pTr'us), takes command of 
the 'Tarentines, 378; carnjjai/^ns in 
Italy and Sicily, 37S ; defeated at 
Jieneventum, 378 
Py tha^'o ras, 318 
Pyth'i a, the, 146 
Pythian games, 148 

(juinciLieremes (kwin'kwe i emz)* 3'85 

n. i; first fleet of, built by the 
Romans, 385 

Ka (ra), Kgyi)tian deity, 37 
Races of mankind, 17-10 ; table of, 22 
Padagaisus (rad a ga'sus), 400 n. i 
Kameses (ram'e sez) 11, 32; mummy 
of, 40 

Kameses 111 , 31 n. i 
Ke (ra). AVr Ka 

Keg'll lus, A til'i us, Koman general, 
386 

Re ho bo'am, 81 
Ke'mus, 357 

Rhegium (le'gi vim), founded, i(»8 
Rhodes, isl.ind, 118; settled by Do- 
rians, 137; center of Hellenistic 
culture, 273; school of sculpture 
at, 273 

Rimini (te'me ne), 559 
Koderic, Visigothic king. 555 
Rom.in colonies. AW- C’olonies 
Koman I'.mpire, definitely established 
by .•\ugustus. 442 4 ; greatest ex- 

tent under 'Viaian, 4O3 ; public sale 
of, 470; its final division, 4SS ; the 
Fastern, 48(1; fall of the, in the 
West, 407; causes of failuie, 41)8; 
import of its downfall, 500; the 
ICmpire in the P'-ast, 548-550; re- 
stored in the West by C'hailes the 
(beat, 5(10 

Koman law, 516-518; revival of, 546 
Roman Peace (/b.v Rornana), >79; 

established in (iaul, ..,31 
Koman roads, construction begun, 
377 ; their extension, 506 n. 1 
Romance languages, 544 


Romance nations, origin, 543 
Rome, location, 342 ; early society 
and government, 344-34S ; under 
the kings, 353-359; under the Tar- 
quins, 353; legends of, 357-359; 
sacked by the Gauls, 370 ; its re- 
building, 371 ; effect upon, of con- 
quest of the Piast, 400 ; destroyed 
by the (beat P'iic, 456 ; last triumph 
at, 489; ransom of, by Aiaric, 490; 
sacked by Aiaric, 491 ; sacked by 
the Vandals, 496 

Rom'u lus, king of Rome, 353, 357 
Romulus Augustu.s, last emperor of 
the We.st, 497 
Rosetta Stone, the, 36 
Rostra, 354 ; origin of name, 354 n. i 
Royal Road, Persian, 98 
Rubicon, river, crossed by Caisar, 
485 

Ku ma'ni a, 4(12 n, i 

Sabbath, adopted as day <>f rest by 
Constantine, 482 
.Sabines (sa'hinz), 357 
Sacred games among the Romans, 

352 

Sacred War, First, 150; Second, 252 
.8a gun'fum taken by Hannibal, 391 
St. Anthony, 536 

St. Augustine, mission to Britain, 534 

St. Augustine. .Aurelius, 516 

St. Benedict, his Rule, >^36 

,St. Boniface (bon'i fas), 534, 535 

.St. C'oluniba, 534 

St. Jerome (je 16m'), 516 

St. Patrick, 53.^ 

St. Peter, martyr at Rome, 456; his 
primacy, 53<) 

Sa'is, 137 n. 2 

Sal a nun' to, Athenian state ship, 
213 n. 2 

.Sal'a mis, battle of. 203 
Sallust, historian, 514 
Sa lu'na, 479 

Samaiia captured by Sargon II, 65 
Samnite wars, 376 
Sii'mos, island, i iS 
.Samson, Hebrew hero, 80 
Sappho (.saf'o), 305 
Sar'a ^cnf. Sre Mohammedanism 
Sar'a cus, last king of Nineveh, (S8 
Saidinia, with Corsica, made a Ro- 
man province, 389 
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Sar'dis, capital of Lydia, 93 ; cap- 
tured by Cyrus, 96 ; sacked by the 
Greeks, 191 
•Sar'gon I, 51 
Sargon II, reign, 65 
Sat ur nd' li a, 352 
Saul, king of the Hebrews, 80 
Scar a bte'us, Egyptian, 45 
Schliemann (shle'iniin), iJr., 128 
Scilly (siri) Islands, 89 n. 1 
Scipio (sTp'i 6), Publius ( ornelius 
(Africanus Major), defeats Hanni- 
bal at Zama, 396 

Scipio, Publius (ornelius A'.milia- 
nus (Africanus Minor), at siege of 
(Carthage, 404, 405; at siege of 
Numantia, 406 
Sco'pas, 296 

Sculpture, Greek, 290-298; relation 
to Mycenaean art, 290 
Se ja'nus, 453 

Se leu'9i dae, kingdom of the, 2~(>~ 
278 

Se leu'eus Ni ca'tor, 276 
Senate, Roman, under the kings, 34<>; 
power restored by Sulla, 423 ; num- 
ber reduced to six hundred by 
Augustus, 444 ; 'I'lbcrius confers 
upon, right to elect magistrates, 
452; admission to, of Gauls, 455 
Sen'e ca, moralist, Nero’s tutor, 455; 

his teachings, 515 
Sen nach'e rib, reign, (>6 
Sep'tu a gint, the, 279 
Ser a pe'um, the, 38 n. 3 
Serfdom, mediaeval, beginnings of, 
478 n. I 

Servile War, First, 408 ; Second, 
409 n. 2 

Servius Tullius, builds walls of Rome, 
353; his reforms, 354-356 
Se sos'tris. See Kameses II 
Seth (or Set), Egyptian god, 38 
Se'thos I, 40 
Se'ti I. See Sethos 
Seven Hills, the, 343, 353 
Seven Sages, the, 317 
Se ve'rus, Sep tirn'i us, Roman em- 
peror, reign, 471 
Seville (sev'il), 555 
Shtba (she'ba), queen of, 8t 
She'ol, the Hebrew underworld, 86 
Shepherd Kings. See Hyk.sos 
Sib'yl lin9 Books, 351; number of 


keepers raised to ten, 37 1 , prophecy 
in, 389; burned, 422 
Sicilian Expedition, the, 234-238 ; 
debate at Athens respecting, 234 ; 
departure of, from the Pira'us, 236; 
the end, 236-237 

Sicily, Greek colonies in, 169 ; golden 
era of the Sicilian (ireek cities, 240, 
250; relation to Roman histoiy, 
33S; at the beginning of the First 
Punic War, 384 ; conquest of, by the 
Romans, 385; becomes a Roman 
province, 388 ; P'irst Servile War in, 
408 ; Second Servile War in, 409 n. 2 
Sidon, 88 

Si rnon'i des of C’eos, lyric poet, 
205 n. 2," 305 
Siwa (se'wa), oasis of, 259 
Slavery, among the Greeks, 334-33(' ; 
in early Rome, 345; condition of 
.sl.aves in ,Sicily, 408; general state- 
ments lespccting, 523-525 
Srner^dis, the false, 97, 98 
.Social War, 415; comments upon 
results, 4 1 7 

S6i ''i.i tcs. in the Athens of Pericles, 
221; his tiial and condemnation, 
242; his teachings, 32 1 
Sogdia'na, conquest of, by Alexan- 
der, 260 

Soissons (swasoiV), battle of, 529 
.Solomon, king, 80 

.So^lon, his economic reforms, 180; 
his constitutional reforms, 180; 
special laws enacted by, 181 
Sophists, the, 222, 319, 320 
Soph'o cles, tragic poet, 309 
.Spain becomes Romanized, 406 ; con- 
quered by the .Saracens, 555 
.Sparta, location of, 154; the name, 
154; classes in, 154; early history 
of, 156; public tables, 158; educa- 
tion of Spartan youth, 1 59; conquers 
Messenia, 160; becomes supreme 
in central and northern Pelopon- 
nesus, 161 

Spar'ta cus, leader of gladiators, 423 
Spartan constitution, the, 156 
Sfiartan supremacy (404-371 h.c.), 
240-245 

Spartans, number of, 154; detach- 
ment of, shut up in Sphacteria, 
231 ; their surrender, 231 ; import 
of this event, 231 
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Sjjar ti ii'ut*, the. SVe Spartans 
Sph.K t<Ti;t (sfak t< 'ri a)', island, 231 
Sphinx, the, 27, 2.S 
Spot a <lc^, the, I iS 
Sta'di uni (//. stadia), 2.S<^ 

.Stephen II, I’ope, 559 
Slil'i clio, Vandal general, 4K9, .190 
Stoics, the, 272, 324 
Stonchen4»:c (slmi henj), 15 
Str.Vho, the 4!;eo4;raphei, 327 
Suhlician r>ri(h;e, 

Suetoniu.s (swe to'ni us), biographer, 

Ml 

Sul le'tc^, 3S2 

Sulla, lau'ius rornelius, in lugurthinc 
War, 314; given eomnnind against 
Mithiadales, 4.’o, 421; in.irches 

upon Koine, 421 . war hetuet-n him 
and the Marian party, 422; his 
proscriptions, 422; made ilictator, 
423; his abdication and death, 423 
Sulpiei.in 1 ,aws, 4 2 1 n. 1 
Sulpicius (huI pish'i us), tribune, 
421 n. 1 
Sii'niei. e;o 
.Su me t i .uis, the, c,o 
.Su'rn uin, cape*, 2 i<t 
Susa (soo'su), c.ipital of Klatn. <;2 : 
c.ipital of I’cisMii I'.mpire.pS ; taken 
by Alex.uuler, 2 5<> 

Silt tec', io<) n. I 

Sv a gri ns, Ke)inan governor, 529 
.Syb'.i ns, founded, i(>.S 
Syria ha ry, deliticd, 1 \ 

.Symposuim, tlu“, te.ituiesof, 332 
Syiacuse, lounded, Khi; oper.itions 
of the Athenians at, in the l’ed<>- 
ponnesi.in War, 2 VV 237; under 
the nionysi.in tyr.inls, 2 jS. 2 }0 ; its 
gohlen eia, 2 to, 230; forms .illuinee 
with t'aiih.age, 404; fall of, 3(15 
Syria, made a Konnin province, 427 

'I'ay 1 tus, histonan, 515 
Tal mud, S4 
"I’a'o ism, I 1 3 
'haras. .W 'rarentiim 
Tarentum. (Ireek cidonv, fbS; \^ar 
with Rome, 3-7 ; character ol in* 
h,ibif. lilts, 377 

'I'ar quin'i us I’nscus, king of Rome, 

Tarquinius Siiperbie. king of Rome, 
353 ; his expulsion. 336 


'I'ar'ta rus, in (ireek myth, 143 
Ta^ ma'ni ans, 4 n. i 
Ta yg'e lus Mountains. 1 t.S 
'Fe lem'a chus. monk, 490 
'Fell el-Amarna (cl-a mar'na), cunei- 
form letters discovered at, 30 n. 2 
'Felloh (ar 'I’ello), 56 
'Fem'pc, Vale ol, 114 
Ten 'Fhousand, expeilition of the, 
240-242 

Ter ence, dramatist, 511 
'I'eutohurg (loi'to boon.) Wood, scene 
of deleat ol X'arus. 4.41) 

Teutons (tu'tonz). \ f lkirbanan.s 
'Fha'les, 318 
'Fh.q) sus, battle of. 4 4 3 
'FluMlers ; (irecian, description of, 
2.SS ; entertainments ol, ^41; Ro- 
man, const! iiction ot, 505: eiiter- 
lainments of. 5n; 

Tlu'hes (the!)/), in l''.g>pt. rums at. 50 
Thehes, in (Ircece, seized by the 
.Spartans, 244; blx-iated by Tc* 
lojiidas, 241; hegemony of. 245- 
247; destroyed by Alexander the 
( iiiMt, 2 57 

'Fhe mis'to I les, Ins cluiracter, 19b; 
his n.iv.d polic\. lob; his agency 
in coiuenmg the council at Cor- 
inth. interpiets the oracle of 

the ’* woocU n u.ills," 203; his 
policy in icgaid to the rira'‘U.s 
and the Atheniiin tun c’, 207; his 
ostr.icism and deatli, 207 n. ’ 

'Flu* oc 'll tus, poet, 314 
'Fhe od V> ric.kingofthet Ktrogot 115,527 
Flu-odosius ( the o dnShi us) 1 (the 
(in-. It), emjK'tor, leriuees (ioths to 
submission, 4S7 ; tlu* destroyer ol 
paganism, 4S7 ; orders massacre at 
'Fhessalonica, 4SS ; hows to Bishop 
.'\mbiose, 4S8 ; divides the Kmpirc, 
4SS 

Ther m:v. Roman, 507 
'Flier inoji'y hr. battle of. 201 
'Fhermoj>\ hr, F.iss of, the name, 201 
'Fhe .sc um, the, 2 iS 
'Fhescus (the'sns), slays the rninotaur, 
124; king of Athens, 177 
'Fhes'pis, tiagic poet, 40b 
'Fhes sa lo ni'ca, massac'ie at, 4S8 
'Flies sa Iv, description of. i 14 
'Fhe tes. the, iSo 

Thirty Tyrants, the, at Athens. 240 
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Thirty Years’ Truce, the, 211 
Thoth'mes III, 

Thras y hu'lus, tyrant of Miletus, 173 
Thu vyd'i cle§, the historian, tale of 
his youili, jji ; character of the 
speeches in his history, 227 n. i ; 
banished from Athens, 31 1; Iiis 
history, 312 

Thru rnd'sc. Str Tholhmes 
'I'iber, river, 339 

'Id lie'n us, Roman emperor, reign, 

.45^^ 4 5d 

Ti'liur, 50') 

Ti yi'nus, battle of the, 303 n. I 
'Fig'lath- I’l le'ser I\’, 

Tigris, valley <»( the, 4S 
Ti mo'ir on. the Iaber<it<)r, frees Syra- 
cuse from the tvraiit Dionysius 
the \’ounger. J yt : his death, 250 
'Ti'mon, the misanthiope, 2^; 

'I'l'iNUS, seat of juehisionc lace, 

n ^ 

'Titus, Roman emjx-ior, at siege of 
Jerusalem, 4 5S ; leign, 45S, 45'; 
Tiv'o h. .Scf' 'Tthiir 
'Tours (toor), battle of, 5^3 
'Tiajan, Roman empi ior, leign. 4^1 — 
463 

Tiansmigration, Hindu doctiine of, 
loS 

'Tra pe'/us, 242 

'I'ras i miTnus, Lake, battle at, 3*)^ n. i 
'Tie'bi a, battle ot the, 39^ n. i 
'Treb’i /ond. .Sec ’Tr,i[Kvus 
'Tribes, among the (Ireeks, i ji ; as 
divisions of the Roman commu- 
nitv, H'*' h.er\ian, 35 j, 

P33; maximum number, 335 n. 2 
'Tnbunes, niilitaiv, with i oiisiilar 
power, creation of othte, 3<>«''; 
abolished, 371 

'Tribunes, plebeian. rit-,t, 302; num- 
ber. 3^)2; duties. 3O2 ; their right 
of .11(1, 3tM » sairosaiKt iliaiacter, 
363; anjuire the right to sit within 
the Senate hall. ^bS; powers .ih- 
sorhed bv Augustus, j 14 
Triumph, last, at Rome. 4S() 
Triumvirate, I-'irst. 430; Sia ond, 4 37 
Trojan War. the legend of, 125 
'Trov, 125. .Vc Hissarhk 
Truccless War, the. 3*70 
Tus'eu lum, 374 n. i 
Twelve Tables, the. 364-306 


'Tyne (tin), the, 464 
'Ty'phon. .W Seth 
'Tyrants, the ('ircck, 171-175; char- 
acter and origin of rule, 171; (Jreek 
feeling towards, 172 ; benefits con- 
ferred by, 174; I’lsistralidai, at 
Athens, 1S1-1S3 

'I'yie (tli), besieged by Xebuchadnez- 
zar, 72 ; historv (tf, 75 ; siege of, by 
Alexander, 23S 
Tyr rhe'ni an Sv'a, 337 
'T)rta*'us, i(>o 

I'Tfi las. .ipostle of the (lolhs, 332 
I Tjn an, jurist, 517 
I’m bua, 337 
Lr (ei ), city of, 79 

Valens, Roman emperor, 4S6 
\'al en tin I Jill 1 , Roman emperor, 
4S0 n. I 

Va le'rian. Roman emperor, 472 n. 3 
X'aleiian Law. 3t>i 
\ alerio - 1 i 01 atian Laws, 367 
\'a le ri us. I m lusi Ifi shl us). consul, 367 
\'aleniis, Tubluis, consul, 3()i 
d'andals, m Spam, 4*^3; in Africa, 
4()3; s.ick Rome, 4')0; peisecnte 
African Catholics, 52.S ; kingdom 
destroveil liy j ustinitm. 521) 

Vaphio (va'fi o) cups, 132 n. I 
\ airo, ( iams I eieiilius (le len'shl us), 
consul. 30 ) 

N anis, Lhtin tiTi us, 441^ 

Ve'das (<o'\a'das), sacred books of 
the Hindus, 107 

Veii siege and capture of, 36(4, 

174 

Ven'e ti. the, 4()3 
\ eiietia (\ e ne'shi a), 3<S7 
VeiiKe, its beginnings, 4(;5 
Veri^eTke, battle at, 415 
\(-Cgil, 51 J, 512 

Ver'n'-s. prajpralor. his scand.'ilous 
misgovernmenl of Su ily, 423; Ins 
prosecution bv ( icero, 423 125 

Vespasian (\ es pa'/hl an), Mavius. 

Roman emperor, reign, 457 
\'esta, w 01 ship of, at Rome, 350 

yl’limfia, 506 n. [ ; Ap'pia^ 
377 y : C'ds'sia, 506 ri. ij 

J'la vntt' i n, 506 n. 1 
Villas, Roman, 309 
Vin do bo'na, 46^^ 
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Visigoths, cross'the Danube, 486; 
reduced to submission by Theo- 
dosius, 487; invade Italy, 489; 
second invasion, 491 ; after sack 
of Rome, 492, 493 ; Cvstablish king- 
dom in Spain, 528 ; kingdom de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, 555 
VT teTli us, Roman emperor, 457 
Volscians (vol'shanz), border wars 
with Rome, 363 

Winfrid. Sfg St. Roniface 
Woman, social position of, in Greece, 
330; at Rome, 519 
Writing, invention of, 13; Egyptian 
system, 35; Chinese, ill 

Xanthippe (zan thipT), 321 n. 2 
Xenophon (zdn'd fon), with the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, 241; hisworks,3i2 


Xerxes (zerk'sez) I, 99; prepares to 
invade Greece, 198; crosses the 
Hellespont, 200; reviews army at 
Doriscus, 200; after the battle of 
Salamis, 203 

Yahweh (ya'we), 82 

Yoke, symbol of submission, 364 n. i 

Za'ma, battle at, 396 

Zc'la, battle at, 433 

/end A vcs'ta, loi 

Ze'nb, the Stoic, 272, 324 

Ze nb'bi a, queen of Palmyra, 473 n. 2 

Zeus (zus), 144; oracles of, 146 n. 1 

Zeus Ammon, oracle of, 259 

Zeuxis (zuk'sis), Greek painter, 30c 

Zr> ro asTer, 102 

Zoroastrianism, 102 






